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NOUS, MOTION, AND 
TELEOLOGY IN ANAXAGORAS 


RHODES PINTO 


ANAXAGORAS is perhaps best known for his enigmatic physical 
theory: instead of naming one or several specific material principles, 
he claims that everything is in everything. Everything, that is, ex- 
cept nous (‘mind’ or ‘intellect’), which he repeatedly claims is not 
subject to this mixture; instead, it is pure, itself-by-itself. In a fa- 
mous passage of the Phaedo (97B 8-98 Cc 6) Socrates relates his 
past excitement upon hearing Anaxagoras’ doctrine that ‘mind is 
the orderer [6 diaxoopue@v] and cause of all things’. For he supposed 
that in ordering everything nous would ‘place each thing in the way 
that would be best’. Socrates came away gravely disappointed upon 
reading Anaxagoras’ work, for he found that Anaxagoras did not ap- 
peal to nous as such a cause or establish why it is best for things to 
be as they are but instead appealed to physical causes. Aristotle also 
offers some harsh words about the function of nous in Anaxagoras’ 
philosophy: ‘Anaxagoras makes use of mind as a deus ex machina 
[unxavy] for making the world, and he trots it out whenever he is 
at a loss for the cause on account of which a thing necessarily is. In 
all other circumstances, though, he alleges all things as the cause 
rather than mind’ (Metaph. A 4, 985718—21=A 47).' 

In this article I offer a new interpretation of the manner in which 
nous produces motion for Anaxagoras. This interpretation will ex- 
plain Anaxagoras’ emphatic claim of nous’s purity and clarify his 
understanding of the relation between nous and soul, thus allow- 
ing us to better appreciate the explanatory and teleological force 
of Anaxagoras’ doctrine of nous. I shall argue that Anaxagoras has 


© Rhodes Pinto 2017 
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carefully and deliberately aligned his physical theory with his doc- 
trine of nous so that motion, life, and order can be explained. It is the 
difference between nous, which is pure, and the mixture comprising 
everything else that is productive of motion, a motion which is de- 
termined by nous (specifically, by its intentions and affects). Nous 
constantly produces a revolution in the mixture—the vortex—that 
brings about a cosmogonic arrangement. Nous is also responsible 
for the motions of living creatures, and in this function, where it 
produces motions other than rotation, it is soul (psuché). On ac- 
count of these roles, nous can be regarded as a teleological agent. 
The first part of this article addresses nous’s production of the 
cosmic vortex. The second part utilizes these findings to clarify the 
relation between nous and soul, and in so doing will offer sugges- 
tions for how nous provides a teleological manner of explanation. 


1. Nous and the vortex motion of the mixture 


Anaxagoras’ physical theory is one of the most hotly contested to- 
pics in Presocratic scholarship. My investigations into Anaxagoras’ 
philosophy do not hinge on a precise formulation of the details of 
this theory, so what follows is only the brief sketch needed for my 
purposes. Anaxagoras refers repeatedly to three things: chremata,? 
seeds (spermata), and mind (nous). Chremata appears to be used both 
for the distinct objects we encounter in the world (as in e.g. B g)3 
and for the (basic) ingredients which together compose or constitute 
these objects (as in e.g. B 4b). Anaxagoras speaks of the following in 
contexts that make them candidates for being ingredients: contrary 
qualities (hot/cold, moist/dry, bright/dark),+ earth and water and 
air and aether,5 seeds,° hair and flesh.7 Additional ‘homoeomerous’ 
substances, such as bone and gold, are added by Aristotle and the 
commentators.® Which of these Anaxagoras actually held to be 

2 As chrema(ta) is a technical term with multiple references for Anaxagoras, I have 
elected to leave the word transliterated. 

3 It is also used for a genus that includes nous in B 12, which is perhaps that of 
distinct objects (as opposed to undifferentiated mixture). 

4 B 4b and cf. B 12. Note that it is widely granted that Anaxagoras regards the 
contrary qualities as stuffs in their own right. 

5 For earth: B 4b; for air and aether: B 1; for water: A 41. 

© B 4a, B 4b. How to interpret seeds is a major topic of contention, but for our 
purposes it need not be considered. 


7 Bro, though the authenticity of this fragment is in question. 
8 A41,A 43,444,445, A 46, A 52. 
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ingredients need not concern us.? The ingredients are always all 
mixed together: everything, he claims, is ‘in’ or ‘has a share of’ 
everything.’? The ingredients were likewise all mixed together in 
the state before cosmogony took place."’ Distinct objects (i.e. what 
we encounter in the world) are compounds or mixtures of the in- 
gredients, with its predominant ingredients determining what it is. ‘? 
Notably, though, Anaxagoras exempts nous from being part of this 
everything-in-everything mixture: ‘in everything except nous there 
is a share of everything’ (év wavti mavrds poipa éveots tAnv vob", B 11). 
The exception also occurs twice in B 12 (given in full below), where 
it receives a more extended treatment. So, in short, for Anaxagoras 
the distinct objects that we experience in the world are formed by 
the joining and the separating of their ingredients, and all of these 
ingredients are in all things. Nous is not one of these ingredients 
subject to mixture, but it alone remains pure and unmixed. 

According to two fragments, a cosmogonical separation of the ini- 
tial, undifferentiated mixture of the ingredients’3 is effected by a 
rotational motion established in it, often referred to by scholars as 
a ‘vortex’ or ‘whirl’, on the part of nous: 


° 'The highly contentious issue has seen scholars fall into two main interpretative 
camps. One, which is often referred to as the Tannery—Burnet view, holds that only 
the opposites are the ingredients and so are real and basic. For this view see es- 
pecially G. Vlastos, ‘The Physical Theory of Anaxagoras’, in A. P. D. Mourelatos 
(ed.), The Pre-Socratics: A Collection of General Essays (New York, 1974), 459-88, 
and M. Schofield, An Essay on Anaxagoras [Essay] (Cambridge, 1980). The other, 
which features what I would term an inclusive view, does not limit the ingredi- 
ents to the opposites but includes additional candidates. Within this camp there is 
considerable divergence regarding what additional candidates are to be accepted; 
compare, for instance, A. L. Peck, ‘Anaxagoras: Predication as a Problem in Physics’ 
[‘Predication’], Classical Quarterly, 25 (1931), 27-37 and 112-20; D. W. Graham, 
‘Was Anaxagoras a Reductionist?’, Ancient Philosophy, 24 (2004), 1-18; and R. D. 
McKirahan, Philosophy before Socrates: An Introduction with Texts and Commen- 
tary, 2nd edn. [Philosophy] (Indianapolis, 2010), 200-16. 

© B 6: ‘and since the shares of the large and the small are equal in quantity, all 
things would be in everything [ei év wavri mavra]. It is not possible to be separate 
[ywpis], but all things have a share of all things [wavra TaVvTOS poipay peréxer]’; B 12: 
‘a share of everything is present in everything’ (év mavti yap TavTos poipa éveotw). 
B 8 probably also expresses this conception: ‘the things in the cosmos have not been 
severed from each other or hacked off with an axe, not the hot from the cold nor the 
cold from the hot’. 

Bt: ‘all chremata were together [6j0d]’, ‘when all things were together’; B 4b: 
‘before these things were separated off, when all things were together, .. . This being 
the case, it is necessary that all chrémata were in the whole [ovpzar]’; B 6: ‘just as at 
the beginning now too all things are together’. 

2 B 12: ‘each one is and was most manifestly those things of which it has the most’. 

13 This state of the ingredients is indicated in B 1 and B 4b. 
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Ta pev GAda travTos poipav petexet, vods dé éoTw dmeipov Kal avtoKpates Kal 

, ae yy Byte t aloe ab a At 98 Fo a3 enn er 
pewerktar ovdevt ypHuati, GAAG udvos adres em’ €wuTod éoTw. ef 7) yap ed’ Eav- 
Tod Hv, AAG Tew eueweckto GAAw, pereixev av ardvrwy xpnuatwnv, ef €ueuKTd 
TEW. EV TAVTL Yap TaVTOS jLoipa eveaTLV, Womep ev Tois mpdabev por A€AEKTAL, 
Kal av exw@dAvev avTov TA CUppEewErypweva, WOTE UNSEVOS YPHpaTos KpaTetv dpLoiws 
ws Kal dvov édvta ef’ éavtod. €or yap AewTOTaTSV TE TaVTWY xpnUaTwWY Kal 
kalapwratov Kal yyopunv ye TEpl TaVTOS TaCaY ioxEL Kal loyveL WeyLOTOV. Kal 
doa ye uynv ever Kal TA peilw Kal Ta eA\doow, TAaVTWY vobs KpaTel. 

Kal THS TEpLYwPHOLos THS GUpTaONS vobs ExpaTnoEV, WOTE TEpLXYwpHoaL THY 
apxyv. Kal mp@tov a6 Tov opuKpod HpEato mepiywpeiv, emt dé wA€ov TEpLiyw- 
pet, Kal Tepiywprnoer emt mA€ov. Kal TA CUUpLOyoOmEVa TE Kal ATOKpWWOmEVa Kat 
duakpwopmeva, Tavta eyvw vods. Kal Omoia ewedrev Eoecbar—xkal droia Hv, dooa 
vov uy €o7t, Kal dca viv éoTt Kal 6m0ta €oTai—ravTa SteKdopynoE vovs, Kal THY 
Tepiywpnow TavTnv Hv viv Tepiywpéer TA TE GoTpPA Kal 6 HALOS Kal 4 GEAHVY 
Kal 6 arp Kal 6 aiOrjp of amoKxpwopevor. 4 Sé Tepiywpnots atty"™ éroinoev amro- 
Kpiveo0a. Kal drroKpivetat am6 TE TOU apatod TO TUKVOY Kat AO TOD Yuxpod TO 
Oepuov Kat ao Tob Codepod TO Aapmpov Kat amo TOO diepod TO Enpdv. pwoipar 

‘ , ae , eercer p 2a , ¢ 
d€ ToAAat TOAAdY eiov. TavTatrac. bé oddEeV amoKpiveTat OSE SiaKpiveTat ETEPOV 
en eS Seis: cae hr' Galen tiers CPs ,ey , gaye 
amo Tob €Tépou TAHY vod. vods b€ Tas Gpmotds €oTt Kal 6 peilwy Kal 6 eAdTTwY. 
’ Lage 9 ¢ ree ae Ra tety eh ts , 3 
ETepov O€ ovdev Eat Gmorov ovdevi, AAA’ 6Twv TAEioTa EM, TadTa evdyAdTaTA eV 


éxaorov éott kal Hv. (Simpl. In Phys. 156. 13-157. 4 Diels=B 12)"5 


While everything else has a share of everything, mind is unlimited and self- 
ruling and has not been mixed with any chréma but is alone itself by itself. 
For if it were not by itself but had been mixed with something else, it would 
have a share of all chrémata, if it had been mixed with something. For a 
share of everything is present in everything, just as I said in what came 
before, and what is mixed together [with it] would hamper it, so that it 
would rule no chrema as it indeed does being alone by itself. For it is the 
finest and purest of all chrémata, possesses discernment to the fullest extent 
about everything, and is powerful to the utmost. As many things as have 
soul—both the larger and the smaller—all of these mind rules. 

Mind also ruled the entire revolution, so that the revolution began 
straightaway. At first it began to revolve from a small area, and now it 
revolves more, and it will revolve even more. Mind discerned all of the 
things that are being mixed together, separated off, and separated apart. 
Whatever sorts of things were going to be—whatever was but is no longer, 
whatever now is, and whatever will be—all of these mind organized. Mind 
also organized the revolution in which now revolve the things that are 

4 Simpl. 156. 29, 179. 1 (E): ad77 Simpl. 179. 1 (DF), Schorn, prob. Diels—Kranz. 

"5 The passage as given (in Diels-Kranz) features several augmentations and cor- 
rections from partial quotations of it that occur elsewhere in Simplicius’ commen- 
tary on the Physics. I have divided the passage, which is continuous in Diels—Kranz, 


into two paragraphs in order to make it easier to read and to discuss, and I have also 
made some minor modifications to the punctuation. 
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being separated off: the stars, sun, moon, air, and aether. This revolution 
brought about separating off. The dense separates off from the rare, the 
hot from the cold, the bright from the dark, and the dry from the moist. 
But there are many shares of many things, and nothing is entirely separated 
off or apart from another except mind. All mind is alike, both the larger 
and the smaller. Nothing else is like anything else, but each one is and was 
most manifestly those things of which it has the most. 


kal €rret HpEaTo 6 vovs Kiweiv, amo TOD KWoULevov TaVTOs ameEKpiveToO, Kal Goov 
éxivnoev 6 vots, mav TotTO SueKpiOn: KiwoUpevwn dé Kat diaKpwopevwv 7 TrEpL- 
xwpnas ToAAM paAdov erroter Siaxpivecdar. (Simpl. In Phys. 300. 31-301. 1 
Diels=B 13) 

And when mind began to move [others], separation off occurred from 
everything that was being moved. Everything that mind moved was se- 
parated apart. And as things were being moved and separated apart, the 
revolution made [them] separate apart even more. 


Why does Anaxagoras invoke nous for the production of this vortex 
motion, and how does it bring about this motion? First, we should 
consider what sort of model Anaxagoras might have had for this 
vortex. Aristotle offers a tantalizing hint: 


wor et Bia viv» yh péver, Kal ovvy~ADev emi 76 p€oov hepopevy did THY Sivyow: 
TavTnv yap THY aitiav mavTes A€yovow ex TaV ev Tois Dypois Kal TEpl TOV aépa 
ovpPawdvtwr: ev TovTos yap det dépeTar Ta eilw Kat BapvTEepa pos TO pLécoV 
ths divns. (De caelo 2. 13, 295*9-13) 

So if the earth now remains fixed by force, it too was conveyed to the centre 
by whirling. For they all [sc. Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, Democritus? cf. 
294>13-14] offer this cause based on what happens in liquids and with air. 
For in these what is larger and heavier is always conveyed to the middle of 
the whirl. 


What is of interest in this passage are the models that Aristotle 
adduces. While Aristotle almost certainly did not find each of these 
thinkers explicitly invoking these models, they nevertheless are 
eminently reasonable models for them to have had owing to their 
easy observability.'® Anaxagoras, then, might have had two models: 
one, a circular eddy or whirlpool of water (diné and dinos in Greek) 
as are common in rivers, where the silt, sand, and detritus end up 

© For Democritus, though, cf. 68 B 164 DK. There, in regard to like-to-like at- 
traction, Democritus gives as examples the grouping of pebbles by the waves and the 
grouping of types of grains and legumes ‘in accordance with the separative whirl of 


the sieve’ (kara Tov Tob Kooxivou Sivoy diaxpitiKws). The latter does not, so far as I can 
tell, appear to be a standard way in which the Greeks employed the sieve (kécxwov). 
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separated out based on their density; the other, the air vortices that 
sometimes occur wherein the wind has a swirling rotation within 
a confined spot.'? One can imagine the impression that this latter 
phenomenon could make with something like grain laid out for 
threshing; the wind suddenly swirls around in a tight circle, causing 
the grains to end up in the centre and the chaff at the periphery. It 
is also readily observed with common detritus on the ground, such 
as leaves and seeds. Aristotle devotes most of a chapter of the Mete- 
orology (3. 1) to explaining this air phenomenon (tuphon in Greek; I 
shall use the translation ‘whirlwind’)!® which, as he notes, features 
a circular rotation of the air.'? Aétius includes whirlwinds among 
the meteorological phenomena explained by wind in Anaximander 
(Plac. 3. 3. 1=A 23), which strongly suggests that whirlwinds were 
already a subject of philosophical examination prior to Anaxagoras. 

Intriguingly, Aétius also furnishes us with Anaxagoras’ explana- 
tion for whirlwinds: 


; Hentis ‘ ip we eee, n 999 8 any , 
Avataydpas érav 76 Deppov eis 76 puypov euréoy (TobTo 8’ éorlv aid€piov repos 
aan pete) \ ier pera e ex p 
eis dep@des), TA ev odw tiv BpovTny arotedcl, TM S€ Tapa THY weAaviav TO 
, , tes ae ’ , ‘A eet 
vedwodous xpwpate THY aoTpaTny, TH O€ TAHOE Kat weyeOer TOU PwTds TOV KEpav- 
vov, T@ O€ ToAVGWUATWTEpw TUpl TOV TUPAVA, TH O€ VehEAomLyE? TOV TPHOTHPA. 


(Plac. 3. 3. 4=A 84) 


Anaxagoras [says that] whenever the hot falls into the cold (and this is the 
aetherial part into the airy part) from the noise it produces thunder, from 
the colour against the black of the cloud it produces lightning, from the 
quantity and magnitude of the light it produces thunderbolts, from the 
many-more-bodied fire it produces whirlwinds, and from the cloud-mixing 
it produces prester.?° 


The degree of detail suggests that the report is authentic, as does 


17 E. Zeller, A History of Greek Philosophy from the Earliest Period to the Time 
of Socrates, vol. ii, trans. S. F. Alleyne [History] (London, 1881), 355-6, indirectly 
suggests that eddies of water and air served as Anaxagoras’ model. D. E. Gershen- 
son and D. A. Greenberg, Anaxagoras and the Birth of Physics (New York, 1964), 
32, directly claim, though without apparent knowledge of the Aristotle passage, that 
Anaxagoras’ observation of these phenomena inspired his doctrine. 

8 In earlier Greek, tuphds. In Meteorology 3. 1 Aristotle has tornadoes particularly 
in mind, but his initial comments and example of it happening in gateways and roads 
clearly refer to weaker vortices without cloud, which are often called ‘dust devils’ in 
America. Likewise, in Soph. Ant. 417-21 it refers to a dust devil. 

9 e.g. ‘a circular motion [««Aov] and whirl [Sir] comes to be in the air’ (37022). 

2° It is not entirely clear what a préstér is. It appears to be another sort of (or term 
for) a meteorological phenomenon which involves rotation of the air, possibly a wa- 
terspout with lightning. 
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its correspondence to Aristotle’s and Seneca’s reports (in A 84) 
of Anaxagoras’ explanation of thunder and lightning. Anaxagoras, 
it seems, was familiar with air vortex phenomena and interested 
enough to provide an explanation for them. 

Anaxagoras may accordingly be supposed to have based his cos- 
mogony on what was already an evident, natural process, one which 
he expanded to the scale of the whole cosmos. Nevertheless, he does 
not invoke one of the ingredients in the mixture for the causation 
of this revolution. Instead, he invokes nous. One oft-cited motiva- 
tion for his invocation of nous is teleological. In B 12, quoted above, 
Anaxagoras claims that ‘whatever sorts of things were going to be— 
whatever was but is no longer, whatever now is, and whatever will 
be—all of these mind organized’. Nous, it seems, holds the ultimate 
responsibility for the present state of the world, which to judge from 
the use of diakosmein (‘organize’) is thought to feature some order 
or structure. Given that it is nous (mind) doing the organizing, it 
is particularly easy to suppose that it has a goal or a plan—which 
are mental constructs—that leads to the ordered result, in contrast 
to a non-teleological physical agent such as waves ordering pebbles 
on a beach. Still, how teleological a position this is has been the 
subject of considerable debate,?’ and at this juncture I shall with- 
hold judgement. For this more or less teleological ordering it makes 
good sense to invoke nous, as nous is precisely the sort of thing that 
has knowledge and/or can exercise judgement,”? which are easily 
agreed to be able to produce order. 

The model of whirlwinds offers another promising reason be- 
sides teleology for why Anaxagoras invokes nous, as opposed to 
something of the mixture, for causing the cosmic vortex. Let 
me start with an (overly) simple account before adding in the 


21 Apart from Socrates’ expressed disappointment in the Phaedo, in the recent 
literature J. H. Lesher, ‘Mind’s Knowledge and Powers of Control in Anaxagoras 
DK B 12’ [‘Knowledge’], Phronesis, 40 (1995), 125-42 at 139-42, and D. Sedley, 
Creationism and its Critics in Antiquity [Creationism] (Berkeley, 2007), 21-5, have 
offered interpretations that are more strongly teleological, while A. Laks, ‘Mind’s 
Crisis: On Anaxagoras’ Nots’, Southern Journal of Philosophy, 31, suppl. (1993), 19- 
38 at 30-3, P. Curd, Anaxagoras of Clazomenae: Fragments and Testimonia [Frag- 
ments] (Toronto, 2007), 220, and J. E. Sisko, ‘Anaxagoras betwixt Parmenides and 
Plato’ [‘Anaxagoras’], Philosophy Compass, 5 (2010), 432-42 at 439, have offered in- 
terpretations that minimize the teleological aspect. 

22 As B 12 indeed attributes to nous, claiming that it ‘possesses discernment [yvw- 
nv] to the fullest extent about everything’ and ‘discerned [éyva] all of the things that 
are being mixed together, separated off, and separated apart’. The precise meaning 
of this cognitive language will be addressed shortly. 
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complicating details. His explanation of these meteorological phe- 
nomena involves the hot (aether) falling into the cold (air). One 
sort of thing encounters a considerably different sort of thing, and 
a motion is produced.” It thus becomes an intriguing possibility, 
although one by no means clear or certain, that something similar 
is the case for the cosmic vortex. Anaxagoras supposes that the 
encounter of considerably different things is productive of motion, 
and nous and the mixture are considerably different. There is 
more in favour of this interpretation than just the meteorological 
model. Consider his doctrine of perception, which Theophrastus 
summarizes as follows: ‘Anaxagoras says that sensation comes to 
be from contraries. For like is not affected by like’ (De sens. 27= 
A 92, part).*4 It is reasonable to suppose from this report that 
Anaxagoras’ theory of perception reflects a broader commitment 
to a principle of unlike-by-unlike causation, a principle which is 
applicable to motion as well. That perception is by what is un- 
like fits with my interpretation that motion is produced by some 
considerable difference between mover and moved. Anaxagoras 
would be taking a particularly strong line: it is not merely that it is 
possible for motion to occur when two considerably different things 
encounter each other, but it well occur. 

Such an understanding of the role of difference in producing mo- 
tion has the distinct advantage of offering a compelling explana- 
tion for Anaxagoras’ depiction of nous. He takes care to point out 
that nous and the mixture are very different stuffs. Nous, he claims, 
is not mixed with anything else,”> is ‘purest’ (kafapwrarov, B 12), 
and ‘is alone itself by itself’ (udvos atros én’ éavtot éorw, B 12). 
In this regard it is entirely unlike the mixture of the ingredients, 
which as we saw above is always an impure mixture of everything 


73 T say ‘considerably’ different as air will have the same ingredients in it as 
aether—including hot and cold—but the proportion of these ingredients is notably 
different. Presumably, small degrees of difference in the proportions of things’ 
ingredients (e.g. between this air and that air) are either not productive of motion or 
are productive of motion on only a trivial scale. Right at the border between air and 
aether in the cosmos there is very little difference between the two—the proportions 
of the ingredients are nearly identical—which is why dramatic meteorological 
phenomena require aether to ‘fall’ into the air instead of being constantly produced 
at this border. 

24 On Anaxagoras’ doctrine of perception see further J. Warren, ‘Anaxagoras on 
Perception, Pleasure, and Pain’, Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy, 33 (2007), 
19-54. 

25 év TavTt TavTOS [Lotpa. éveortt mn vov, B I I; péeperkrau ovdevt xXpHware, B 12. 
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in everything. This considerable difference between nous and the 
mixture is just what the interpretation requires for the production 
of motion. Since everything else in the mixture has a share of every- 
thing else, there is not in the mixture itself the degree of difference 
required for it to produce on its own a rotational motion that se- 
parates it out. The difference between nous and the mixture is of 
an entirely different order from the difference between aether and 
air, which, while being dominated by opposing qualities, neverthe- 
less each contain a share of the other and indeed of every other in- 
gredient. Thus the rotational motion that nous produces is so much 
stronger than that of whirlwinds. Only nous has a difference of such 
strength and permanence from everything else, and that is why 
Anaxagoras invokes nous for producing the cosmic vortex. Perhaps 
Anaxagoras supposed that if nous contained even a small amount 
of the ingredients,”° then the difference between it and the mixture 
would not be sufficient to produce an eternal, large-scale motion. 
Indeed, the entirety of the mixture is unlimited (apeiron) in extent 
(to be defended later). Were the difference one of a finite degree, 
such as if nous contained some of the ingredients, then it might be 
thought capable of falling short either spatially or temporally of pro- 
ducing the required, infinite motion. By holding nous to be pure, 
its difference from the mixture is not a finite one of degree but in- 
stead is one of kind. The role being assigned to difference makes 
good sense of Anaxagoras’ insistence in B 12 that ‘what is mixed to- 
gether [with nous] would hamper it, so that it would rule no chrema 
as it indeed does being alone by itself’, a claim which has otherwise 
proven difficult to explain. The standard explanation runs some- 
thing like this: if nous had ingredients mixed in, then it would no 
longer be pure, and its power is a function of its purity.?” However, 


26 Regarding nous as containing any amount of the ingredients may be inherently 
problematic, as it treats nous both as an ingredient and as some distinct object. Ac- 
cording to B 12, it is the predominance of multiple ingredients that determines what 
a thing is (‘each one is and was most manifestly those things [ratrva] of which it has 
the most’). Either, then, nows needs to be composed of ingredients and have certain 
ones predominating—just like everything else—or it needs to be an entirely different 
sort of thing—not an ingredient—and hence be pure. For nous to have ingredients 
predominating, a separation of ingredients would be presupposed before nous had 
started to separate out the ingredients (B 1 and B 4b clearly indicate that all of the 
ingredients were initially together in a state of undifferentiated mixture). 

27 e.g., J. G. DeFilippo, ‘Reply to André Laks on Anaxagoras’ Nois’, Southern 
Journal of Philosophy, 31, suppl. (1993), 39-48 at 43; Lesher, ‘Knowledge’, 126. 
Others, e.g. F M. Cleve, The Philosophy of Anaxagoras: An Attempt at Reconstruc- 
tion [Reconstruction] (New York, 1949), 25, claim that nous’s power is a function of its 
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that still does not satisfactorily explain why purity is required in 
order to cause motion. We are now in a position to furnish this ex- 
planation. The reason why nous’s power is at least in part a function 
of its purity is that its purity ensures that there is and always will be 
the greatest difference between it and the mixture, namely a differ- 
ence of kind instead of a finite degree of difference. The difference 
between nous and the mixture holds for both the cosmic mixture 
that is being separated out by the vortex motion and for the already 
separated-out things of our world, for which there is merely a pre- 
dominance of some ingredients. The difference produces motion— 
it instigates and drives it—so that with the encounter of nous and the 
mixture a powerful and eternal motion of the mixture is produced. 

In the Timaeus Plato claims that ‘motion cannot ever be present 
in what is in a state of equilibrium [6uaddrys]’ (57 E 2-3). Instead, 
he says, ‘let us always attribute rest to what is in equilibrium, and 
motion to disequilibrium’ (57 E 6-58 a 1). While I do not intend 
to suggest that this is the very same notion of causation of mo- 
tion as I am taking Anaxagoras to have—Anaxagoras’ doctrine does 
not correspond precisely to the notion of proportion that Plato ap- 
pears to be invoking with ‘equilibrium’ (6aAd77s) and ‘disequilib- 
rium’ (4vwpadd7ns)—nevertheless I take it to demonstrate a similar 
basic understanding. Moreover, this understanding is at work in 
Plato’s discussion of the initial state of the receptacle, a discussion 
which has strong overtones of Anaxagoras’ doctrine. For according 
to Plato, the receptacle is moved in virtue of taking on the character 
of the different kinds (earth, air, fire, and water) in it: 


.. . Oud b€ 76 UO Gpotwy Svvdapewv wATE iooppdtav eumipmAacPat Kat’ ovdev 
sik ran , , , , re ee 
avris tooppoteiv, GAN’ avwuddws ravTy Tadavrouperyy celeabat ev UT Exeivav 
> £ a > * , 2 a t ‘ \ , ” ” 2 N 
avTyy, Kwoupevyy O° ad madw éxeiva ceiew: Ta b€ Kiwovpeva GAAa GAXoE aeEt 
dépecbat Siaxpwopeva, Worep TA UO THY TAOKAVWY TE Kal dpyadvwY TAY TeEpt 
THv Tob oiTov KaDapow oEeldpeva Kal dvikUmpeva TA Lev TUKVA Kal Bapéa GAAn, 
Ta O€ pava Kal Kodda ets Erépav ile depoueva edpav. (Tim. 52 E 1-53 A 2) 
. .. but because it is filled up with powers that are neither alike nor equally 
balanced, no part of it is equally balanced. Swaying all over in an uneven 
manner it is shaken by them, and they in turn are shaken by its motion. 


knowledge. My position is that while nous’s purity is an important part of its causa- 
tion of motion, it is not the whole story. As I shall argue subsequently, the intentions 
and affects of nous—which we can restate more generally as the way in which nous is 
disposed—are equally important for its causation of motion. Nouws’s purity, in con- 
trast to the impure mixture, is what allows it to bring about motion; the way in which 
it is disposed is what makes it bring about this sort of motion. 
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As they are moved, they are always conveyed, some here, some there. For 
they get separated out similarly to the things being shaken and winnowed 
out by winnowing-baskets and the instruments for winnowing grain: dense 
and heavy things are conveyed to one place, rare and light things to another 
place, where they settle down. 


As in Anaxagoras, it is a difference between the initial things in the 
system which brings about their motion and indeed their ‘separ- 
ation out’ (dvaxpiveobat), which is the same term that Anaxagoras 
uses in B 12 and B 13. But unlike Anaxagoras, it is the differences 
between the kinds themselves that cause the motion, not all of them 
against some other entity. Further, the motion which is produced is 
not, as in Anaxagoras, a regular revolution but instead is an irregular 
threshing motion, which is the state of becoming before god orders 
the universe and therein shapes these kinds with form and number. 
I take it that Plato is closely engaging with the details of Anaxagoras’ 
doctrine of cosmogonic separation here—what different stuffs pro- 
duce the motion, what sort of motion they produce, and what the 
teleological ramifications are—concerning which Anaxagoras turns 
out, on Plato’s account, to have been mistaken.?® 

Now the complicating details which I had set aside can be added. 
I do not intend to claim that it is solely the encounter of two con- 
siderably different stuffs which brings about the rotational motion 
of the vortex. Lightning, thunder, and thunderbolts, none of which 
is associated with rotational motion, were also explained under the 
framework of the aether falling into the air. Each of the five mete- 
orological phenomena in the testimonium is explained by a particu- 
lar characteristic of the event of aether falling into the air. For light- 
ning and thunderbolts it is the visibility of the aether (fire) against 
the cloud when it breaks them up; for thunder it is the noise of the 
aether being quenched when it strikes the cold clouds; for whirl- 
winds it is the ‘many-more-bodied fire’; and for the préstér it is 
‘cloud-mixing’. That particular characteristics are distinguished in 
the causation of these phenomena actually accords well with what is 
claimed about nous. For Anaxagoras ascribes the responsibility for 
causing the vortex to nous, not to the mixture or to both equally. 


28 T do not wish to claim that Plato is solely engaged with Anaxagoras in this pas- 
sage. For the passage as engaging with other Presocratics see S. Menn, “The Timaeus 
and the Critique of Presocratic Vortices’, in R. D. Mohr and B. M. Sattler (eds.), 
One Book, the Whole Universe: Plato’s Timaeus Today (Las Vegas, 2010), 141-50, 
though Menn greatly downplays the engagement with Anaxagoras. 
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In B 12 the start of the revolution is a result (wove) of nous hav- 
ing ruled (éxparyoev) the entire revolution. So, the neutral model of 
‘encounter’ to which I have alluded would seem too weak itself to 
produce the cosmogonic vortex. There must be some way in which 
nous is particularly responsible beyond being the one thing that is 
pure and so is different from the mixture, a way which grants it con- 
trol and rule over the encounter. This way would be equivalent to 
the particular characteristics of the event of aether falling into the 
air given for the meteorological phenomena. Thus the encounter 
of nous and the mixture is not a sufficient condition for the cosmic 
vortex; rather, it is a necessary condition. 

It is here that the nature of nous as nous comes into play. For it 
is surely important that Anaxagoras speaks of this pure entity as 
nous (‘mind’). In B 12 Anaxagoras claims that ‘nous possesses dis- 
cernment [yvwn] to the fullest extent about everything’, that ‘nous 
discerned [éyvw] all of the things that are being mixed together, se- 
parated off, and separated apart’, and that ‘whatever sorts of things 
were going to be. . . nous organized [dvexdopunoe]’. Nous is invoked 
as more than an empty name; it is granted some noetic quality 
as implied by calling it nous. It is the discernment that nous pos- 
sesses and exercises in virtue of being nous that, I suggest, allows 
for nous to order and to ‘rule’ the revolution. The precise mean- 
ing of the cognitive language (yywun, éyvw) has been the subject of 
some debate. Lesher skilfully argues that the cognitive language is 
about decision-making as opposed to knowledge, though he admits 
that decision-making presupposes some knowledge.”? Regardless of 
whether these cognitive terms in B 12 refer primarily to knowledge 
or to decision-making, it seems plausible that nous has some know- 
ledge of the ingredients constituting the mixture and of the pos- 
sible outcomes, so that it is capable of acting in such a way that 
order is actually produced. Some sort of motion or activity is pro- 
duced when nous and the mixture—these two very different stuffs— 
encounter each other, but it is the way in which nous is disposed 
given its judgement of the mixture that serves to bring about rota- 
tional motion instead of some other sort of motion or activity. Ac- 
cordingly, it is nous which, as B 12 puts it, ‘ruled’ the revolution. 
Nous comes to a decision or intention for the mixture to rotate, 
judging that a rotation of the mixture will bring about separation 


79 Lesher, ‘Knowledge’, 135-42. See also D. Sider, The Fragments of Anaxagoras, 
and edn. [Fragments] (Sankt Augustin, 2005), 132 and 137. 
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apart, indeed one such as to produce an ordered world. In modern 
terms, the difference between nous and the mixture can be thought 
of as ‘powering’ the motion like a battery3° or an engine. It is the 
particular way in which nous is disposed—either an intention or, as 
I shall conclude in Section 2, an affect—that prescribes the sort of 
motion to take place. (By ‘the way in which nous is disposed’, I am 
accordingly referring to what could more colloquially be called its 
‘state of mind’ or its ‘mental state’.) The cognitive and motive func- 
tions of nous thus are not in tension, as Fritz supposed;3" rather, they 
together help to form an explanatory whole. Knowing and judging 
furnish grounds for the intentions that specify the sort of motion. 

Since the intention of nous can be invoked for the rotational 
nature of the mixture’s motion, no further affinity with the expla- 
nation of whirlwinds is required.33 Other rotational motions occur 
in nature, for instance water eddies, which are not amenable to 
precisely the same explanation as whirlwinds. Indeed, the prester, 
which presumably involves rotation, is explained by a different 
and equally puzzling characteristic of aether falling into the air: 
‘cloud-mixing’. The whirlwind model elucidates Anaxagoras’ 
insistence on nous’s purity by letting one recognize the condition— 
difference—under which motion is produced. What completes the 
explanation of the vortex is the nature of nous itself as a cognitive 
agent. 


3° Batteries are a particularly apt example because it is the difference in charge 
between the terminals that, when they are brought into contact via a completed cir- 
cuit, powers whatever is along that circuit. 
3™ K. von Fritz, ‘Der Nots des Anaxagoras’ [‘Anaxagoras’], Archiv fiir Begriffsge- 
schichte, 9 (1964), 87-102 esp. 91. 
32 They also perhaps furnish the grounds for (at least some) affects, as I shall sug- 
gest in sect. 2. 
3 Indeed, the particular characteristic of the event of aether falling into the air that 
is responsible for the production of whirlwinds (tuphén)—‘the many-more-bodied 
fire’ (roAvowpatwrepov mép)—is a remarkably loaded expression which one must be 
particularly wary of taking at face value. It is likely to be, at least in part, a joke or 
reference to the mythic monster Tuphon. For woAvowparos is a descriptor used in 
reference to mythic giants and monsters, including Tuphon: cf. D.S. 1. 26; [Galen], 
Qualit. incorp. xix. 481. 14-482. 4 K. This need not mean that Anaxagoras is offer- 
ing a mythologizing explanation of whirlwinds. It may rather be that he (or Aétius) 
is cleverly repurposing a mythological descriptor for his non-mythological expla- 
nation. The reference or joke may also be more extensive still: Tuph6n also has a 
mythological association with fire. One branch of the mythological tradition has it 
that after his battle with Zeus, Tuph6n was imprisoned beneath Mount Etna, and 
the fiery eruptions that issue forth from Etna are actually those of Tuph6n (cf. esp. 
Pind. Pyth. 1 .15-28; [Aesch.] PV 351-72). 


w 
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Let us now turn to consideration of several potential difficulties for 
the foregoing interpretation of how nous produces motion. Some 
scholars take B 13 (quoted above) to indicate that nous provides only 
an initial start to the rotation, whereby the rotation subsequently 
maintains and even enlarges itself.3+ One motivation is the subject- 
less dvexpivero (translated above as ‘separation off occurred’). Some 
scholars think that we should supply nous as the subject of dzexpi- 
vero, since nous was the subject of the preceding dependent temporal 
clause, as opposed to dzexpivero being impersonal.3> Accordingly, it 
means that nous ‘began to withdraw’ and thereby indicates that nous 
provided only the initial start to the rotation. However, the con- 
text of the preceding sentence(s), which we lack, could have made 
it clear that the topic is the mixture (which is presumably the under- 
stood object of kinein, translated above as ‘to move’) so that the im- 
personal use of the verb would have been natural and easily com- 
prehended by the reader. Moreover, apokrinesthai is Anaxagoras’ 
technical term for ‘separating off’. One would not expect him to use 
it in a non-technical sense here where its technical sense is so much 
in play. Since both nous and the mixture are unlimited in extent 
and thus have no place to which they could withdraw, the sense of 
‘withdraw’ required here—‘from causing the rotation’—is a stretch 
even for a non-technical sense of apokrinesthai. Another motiva- 
tion from B 13 is its concluding claim that ‘as things were being 
moved and separated apart, the revolution made [them] separate 
apart even more’, which is sometimes taken to ascribe the responsi- 
bility for the continuation of the revolution solely to the revolution 
itself. Taking the revolution to maintain itself requires a doctrine 
of imparting motion wherein something can continue to be moved 
without anything doing the moving. While there are several Presoc- 
ratics for whom it appears that there is something moved without a 


34 Included here are G. S. Kirk, J. E. Raven, and M. Schofield, The Presocratic 
Philosophers, 2nd edn. [KRS] (Cambridge, 1983), 365; G. Betegh, The Derveni 
Papyrus: Cosmology, Theology and Interpretation (Cambridge, 2004), 290; and P. 
Curd, ‘Anaxagoras and the Theory of Everything’, in P. Curd and D. W. Graham 
(eds.), The Oxford Handbook of Presocratic Philosophy (Oxford, 2008), 230-49 at 
236 and 243. 

35 See W. C. K. Guthrie, A History of Greek Philosophy, ii. The Presocratic Tra- 
dition from Parmenides to Democritus [History] (Cambridge, 1965), 274 n. 2, for this 
reading with additional bibliography. See D. Lanza, Anassagora: testimonianze e 
frammenti (Florence, 1966), 233-4; and Sider, Fragments, 143, for the impersonal 
reading with additional bibliography. 
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mover present,?° in none of these was there formerly a mover pre- 
sent which imparted the motion to them. Plato and Aristotle will 
require what is moved to have its mover present. In the absence of 
compelling evidence, it is not prudent to assume that Anaxagoras 
had such an unorthodox (inertial) understanding of motion. 

The point made in B 13 is better taken as a different and less 
controversial one: it is not merely the motion that contributes to 
the separation apart of the ingredients of the mixture, but it is also 
the rotational nature of this motion. Even before the motion that 
nous brings about was strongly rotational (that is, before a regular 
and considerable portion of an arc had been traced), just the being 
moved itself contributed to separating off: for instance, the heavier 
gets left behind by the lighter. B 13 thus contributes to the details of 
the early stage of cosmogenesis hinted at in the second paragraph 
of B 12.37 It is also complemented by the remark in B g that the 
separation is ‘by force [Bin] and swiftness [rayur7s], and the swift- 
ness produces force’. That remark explains that the swiftness alone 
of motion produces force—some impact or interaction between the 
different ingredients of the mixture—which brings about separat- 
ing out. Presumably rotation also produces force, as it brings each 
part of the mixture into the path of another part of the mixture. The 
mixture will in virtue of simply being moved start to separate apart, 
and once rotation takes hold the rotational nature of the motion ef- 
fects greater separation apart. Under my reading of B 13, nous can 
be granted to continually cause the revolution which it ‘rules’. In 
other words, as long as the cosmic revolution has been and will be 
taking place, so long does nous cause it. Since nous is always ‘ruling’ 
the revolution, it can also easily be regarded as continually ordering 
the world, and one need not worry about how any subsequent or- 
dering could be produced, unlike the case where nous provides only 
the initial start. 

Another concern which might be raised is that if the difference 
between nous and the mixture is so radical—they are fundamen- 
tally different—then they might be entirely unable to interact.%® 


36 See Alcemaeon 24 A 12; Heraclitus 22 A 15; Democritus 68 A 56 and A 57; 
Diog. Ap. 64 B 5 DK. 

37 If we read 7] be TEpiywpnots avrTH érroinoev amoxpivecar (And the revolution itself 
caused them to separate off’) in B 12 (see n. 14), then the affinity with the doctrine 
I find expressed in B 13 emerges much more strongly. 

38 Aristotle, for instance, denies that something can act upon what is entirely un- 
like it (GC 1.7; Phys. 1. 4, 18843126). 
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However, as we have already observed from his account of sensa- 
tion, Anaxagoras, unlike many of the other Presocratics (cf. Arist. 
DA 1. 2, 405°13-23), evidently holds that unlike is acted upon by 
unlike. Granted, the unlike stuffs that are invoked for sensation are 
contraries (e.g. hot/cold; cf. Thphr. De sens. 28=A 92, part), which 
have a particular relation to each other, namely that of contrari- 
ety. Do nous and the mixture have any such relation that obtains 
between them? There is a possible candidate: that of their relative 
purity. Nous is pure, while the mixture is an impure mixture of 
the component stuffs, making for an opposition in purity between 
them. Further, according to B 12 nous is the finest and purest of all 
chremata, which strongly implies that, despite its difference from 
everything else (i.e. every other chrema), it is still a chrema. Hence 
the difference between nous and the mixture need not be regarded 
as such that they could not interact at all. 

Mind has often in Western thought been strongly opposed to 
body in a dualism, with mind able to act on body despite their 
difference. Anaxagoras would be an early party to this tradition, 
strongly differentiating nous from everything else. In Anaxagoras’ 
case, though, it is the very difference in kind between mind and 
body that allows them to interact, rather than this difference 
presenting a problem for their capacity to interact. Anaxagoras’ 
position stands in stark contrast to the position, one notably taken 
in antiquity by the Epicureans and the Stoics, that mind and soul 
are bodies (thereby providing for their ability to interact with other 
bodies). Yet, looked at another way, that stark contrast disappears, 
for, as we have just seen, Anaxagoras regards nous as a chrema, 
albeit a special one that is, as he says, the finest and purest of all. 
As a pure, itself-by-itself cognitive entity, in contrast to everything 
else, Anaxagoras has equipped nous with the features needed to 
produce motion in the mixture. One can also turn the thought 
around: the need for significant and permanent difference from 
(pure) nous is a possible motivation for his distinctive physical 
theory that everything is a mixture of the various ingredient stuffs. 

How, then, it must be asked, does nous ‘encounter’ the mixture? 
For nous and the mixture to encounter each other, nous must some- 
how without mixing be present with or in the entire mixture. Such 
a notion is precisely what one finds in B 14: 
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aE nn ae , aber sean, ” he , ee 
6 d€ vots toca éori Te Kaptat?? Kat viv éotw iva Kal Ta GAXa Tavta, ev TH 
TOAA® TreprexovTe Kat ev Tois mpooKpileion Kal ev Tois aTroKEeKpywevots. (Simpl. 


In Phys. 157. 7-9 Diels=B 14) 


And mind, tas much as it both assuredly ist and is now where everything 
else also is: in the surrounding multitude and in the things which have been 
joined together and separated out. 


Here Anaxagoras apparently claims that nous*° is present in the en- 
tirety of the mixture (‘where everything else also is’).47 The frag- 
ment proceeds to explicate ‘where everything else also is’.4? It is 
present in the world, which has already undergone considerable se- 
paration. It is thereby present in the objects that have formed (‘the 
things which have been joined together’), such as the Earth, the 
moon, animals, and in the air and aether (‘the things which have 
been separated out’; cf. B 2). It is also thereby present in the rest 
of the mixture, which surrounds our world (‘in the surrounding 
multitude [év 7@ 7oAA@ wepiexovte]’). Consider also the following. 
Anaxagoras evidently regards the entirety of the mixture as unli- 
mited (apeiron) in extent. B 2 states: ‘for both the air and the aether 
are separated off from the vast surround [rot zoAAob Tot Tepiexov- 
ros], and the surround, at least, is unlimited in extent [kal 76 ye 


39 So the manuscripts read (with one reading éora for éor/). The most popular 
ways to produce a readable text here are Diels’ 6 d€ vots, ds det éor1, 70 Kapa (‘Mind, 
which always is, assuredly now too is where . . .’), which is the reading Diels—Kranz 
prints, and Sider’s 6 d€ voids 60a éori 7’ €xpatyoe (“Mind came to control all that is, and 
is now where .. .’, a suggestion made in D. Sider, ‘Anaxagoras Fr. 14 DK’, Hermes, 
102 (1974), 365-7). To be brief, none of the proposed emendations is light-handed 
enough to be highly probable. No reliable information on Anaxagoras’ philosophical 
position is retrievable from this part of the line, and so I have elected to print the 
transmitted text. 

4° T follow Sedley, Creationism, 20 n. 58, in supposing that B 14 refers to the 
cosmogonic nous, in part because that would explain the addition of the article (cf. 
B 13). 

4" In the Cratylus, when considering the etymology of dikatov as diaidv, Plato men- 
tions that Anaxagoras says that nous ‘orders all the instances, going throughout all’ 
(koopeiv TO. Tpaypwara Sua TavT@v iévra, 413C 7-8=A 55). While Plato may well be 
taking some liberties with Anaxagoras to make his etymological point, it is still likely 
that a locational claim of the sort found in B 14 underlies Plato’s report. 

# Sedley, Creationism, 20 n. 58, presents a unique reading of the fragment which 
takes iva temporally (“The mind, which is for ever, certainly is now too, when there 
are all the other things in the large amount that surrounds and in the things which 
were aggregated and those that have been separated’). If one wishes to construe iva 
temporally, I would nevertheless construe the xai before 7a dAAa maya as connecting 
back to nous and thereby making a locational claim (‘when all the other things too 
[i.e. in addition to nous] arein...’). 
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mepiéxov ameipov €ott TO 7AHOos]’.43 While our own world is probably 
limited in extent (hence the ye before wepiéyov), the remaining mix- 
ture which surrounds it is unlimited in extent. Whether one takes to 
pléthos in B 2 as ‘amount’ or ‘extent’ makes little difference. B 1 not 
only claims that ‘all chremata were together, unlimited [apeiron] in 
amount [pléthos]...’ but that air and aether are unlimited in respect 
to both amount (pléthos) and extent (megethos). If air and aether are 
unlimited in extent, then the entirety of the mixture (of which they 
are a part) must be unlimited in extent. Anaxagoras also regards 
nous as itself apeiron; he states this explicitly in B 12. It seems rea- 
sonable to take apezron here as being unlimited in extent, or includ- 
ing it.44 As would then be an appropriate way to understand the 
relative location of these two things—nous and the mixture—which 
are each unlimited in extent, B 14 makes the point that they are 
coextensive.*5 As coextensive, their encounter is assured over the 
entirety of the mixture, such that the vortex can arise. It does not 
matter how diffuse nous might be—were one even entitled to think 
of it in such terms—in the mixture, as nous’s purity and itself-by- 
itself nature as stated in B 12 render irrelevant to the production of 
the vortex nous’s concentration in comparison to the mixture. 

It might be thought that nous needs to be corporeal in order that 
it can ‘encounter’ the mixture and thereby produce its rotation.*® 


43 Given that air and aether are separated off from the surround (70 zepiéyov), the 
surround is the portion of the mixture that is in its initial, unordered state. 

44 Whether nous is unlimited in amount is less clear. Anaxagoras only ever speaks 
of nous in the singular. However, he does sometimes (esp. B 12) omit the definite 
article, which perhaps suggests a collective usage in those cases. Whether he intends 
a presumably limitless number of shares of one nous unlimited in extent or a limitless 
quantity of discrete oz is ultimately uncertain. In the later case, though, it seems fair 
to take him as regarding nous, in like manner to air and aether, also as unlimited in 
extent. That in B 12 he does not qualify apeiron may suggest that he does not mean 
to restrict it to one or the other respects which he gives in B 1. 

45 T do not think that the claim in B 11 that ‘there are some things in which there 
is mind too’ necessarily precludes nous from being coextensive with the mixture. 
Rather, the claim in B 11 can relate to the presence or absence of nous as an inde- 
pendent entity in distinct objects (i.e. in plants and animals, discussed in sect. 2). 

4© The question of whether nous is corporeal has occasioned a considerable amount 
of debate in the modern literature. Proponents of nous’s corporeality include J. Bur- 
net, Early Greek Philosophy, 4th edn. (London, 1930), 268, and S. Menn, Plato on 
God as Nous (Carbondale, 1995), 26-8. Proponents of nous’s incorporeality include 
Zeller, History, 345-6, Guthrie, History, 278-9, and Curd, Fragments, 15-18 and 
200-1. The majority of scholars have adopted the view that nous is corporeal, al- 
beit with some move or gesture towards its incorporeality: so M. Heinze, ‘Uber 
den Nods des Anaxagoras’, Berichte tiber die Verhandlungen der Koniglich Sdchsischen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, 42 (1890), 1-45 at 18; KRS, 364; Sed- 
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However, for nous to encounter the mixture and be present along 
with it will not require nous to be corporeal; one can compare, for 
instance, Plato’s doctrine of soul in relation to body.*”7 On the other 
hand, it might be thought that nous needs to be incorporeal so that it 
can be coextensive with the mixture yet remain pure and itself-by- 
itself. Oil and water present a case of two corporeal things which, 
when together, will not mix with each other but remain themselves 
pure. Extending such a notion to stuffs that are not contiguous but 
rather coextensive adds a layer of considerable conceptual difficulty 
but, especially considering how profound the difference between 
nous and the mixture is, I do not think that it is inconceivable for 
Anaxagoras to have understood nous to be coextensive with the mix- 
ture while being corporeal. The interpretation of nous’s production 
of motion that I have advanced can accord with either a corporeal or 
an incorporeal understanding of nous, so there is no need to rule on 
the issue. Indeed, the point that Anaxagoras strongly makes in B 11 
and B 12 is that nous and the mixture are profoundly different. Like 
oil and water, they can be together but they can never mix. The dis- 
tinction with which Anaxagoras is concerned is one between purity 
and mixture, a distinction that plays a key role in accounting for the 
vortex. 

So, nous is continually responsible for the causation of the vortex 
motion of the mixture. Nous is always present where the mixture 
is, and both nous and the mixture will always remain as different 
from each other as they are at the outset. For however the mixture 
gets separated out, there is still everything, save nous, in everything; 
as B 6 puts it, ‘just as at the beginning, now too all things are to- 
gether’. Thus nous is able to continually bring about revolution it 
ley, Creationism, 12; McKirahan, Philosophy, 217; Sisko, ‘Anaxagoras’, 437. Several 
scholars stake out a literal middle ground in which nous is neither fully corporeal nor 
fully incorporeal: so T. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers: A History of Ancient Philosophy, 
vol. i, trans. L. Magnus (London, 1901), 215; S. Teodorsson, Anaxagoras’ Theory of 
Matter (Gothenburg, 1982), go-1. For further bibliography on the debate see Cleve, 


Reconstruction, 150-3; and M. C. Naddei, X7épyara, Nots, Xpiyjyara nella dottrina di 
Anassagora (Naples, 1969), 98-103. 


47 Cf. esp. Tim. 34.B 10-37C 5, 42E 6-44C 4, 69C 5-E 3; Phdr. 245 5-246A 
2; Laws 892 A 2-899B 9. Some particularly relevant pieces among the secondary 
literature on Plato’s doctrine are R. Demos, ‘Plato’s Doctrine of the Psyche as a 
Self-Moving Motion’, Journal of the History of Philosophy, 6 (1968), 133-46; T. M. 
Olshewsky, ‘On the Relations of Soul to Body in Plato and Aristotle’, Journal of the 
History of Philosophy, 14 (1976), 391-404; T. M. Robinson, Plato’s Psychology, 2nd 
edn. (Toronto, 1995); T. K. Johansen, Plato’s Natural Philosophy: A Study of the 
Timaeus—Critias (Cambridge, 2004), ch. 7. 
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has determined so as to produce the same (organizing) effect on the 
mixture. 


2. Nous and soul 


Those things which are commonly referred to as ‘living things’— 
humans, animals, and sometimes plants—appear to initiate some 
motion on their own, and these are presumably the things to which 
Anaxagoras allots soul. Do they also feature nous, and is it their 
mover? The answer, which I shall find to be affirmative, will offer 
some additional yet heretofore overlooked indications concerning 
the teleological force of Anaxagoras’ doctrine of nous. 

Anaxagoras would be unlikely to maintain that the very creatures 
from which the notion of nous has been taken and extended to a 
cosmic principle did not themselves possess it. Indeed, Anaxagoras 
does more than just claim that nous ‘is now where everything else 
also is’ (B 14). He also claims that: 


év mavtt mavTos oipa éveote TAH vod, €oTw otct d€ Kal vods eve. (Simpl. In 
Phys. 164. 23-4 Diels=B 11) 

A share of everything except mind is present in everything, but there are 
some things in which there is mind too. 


Living things are the obvious candidate for what this fragment 
refers to. But is it all living things or only some subset of them? 
A line in B 12 offers some suggestion that the reference is to all 
living things: ‘as many things as have soul—both the larger and 
the smaller—all of these mind rules’. When mind is said to ‘rule’ 
the revolution, a claim which immediately follows the one on soul, 
what is meant is that mind is responsible for causing this motion. 
What Anaxagoras most likely means by mind ruling what has soul, 
then, is that mind is responsible for causing the motion of what has 
soul. Presumably these are the very things which, according to B 11, 
mind is in. Given that the inclusive ‘both the larger and the smaller’ 
is added to ‘as many things as have soul’ in B 12, this amounts to 
all living things instead of just a subset of them. 

Now the interpretation developed in the previous section—that 
nous can direct the motion produced from its encounter with the 
mixture to cause various sorts of motion as determined by it— 
becomes important. For nous can accordingly be invoked to explain 
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the motions initiated by living things, just as it does for the cos- 
mogonic vortex. To say more than this, though, the relation of nous 
to soul needs to be considered more carefully. 

How the nous that is in some things, as B 11 puts it, is intended to 
relate to soul is a major puzzle. The fragments themselves offer no 
account of soul. The term psuché occurs but twice, once in B 4a and 
once in B 12. In both instances it occurs in the same formula—‘as 
many things as have soul’ (6ca puynv éver)—where it seems to be his 
way of expressing ‘living things’. But apart from soul’s being some- 
thing that living things have, hardly a heterodox position, nothing 
else is forthcoming in the fragments. Aristotle himself claims that 
Anaxagoras was not entirely clear about the relation between nous 
and soul: 


Avagaydpas 8° Frrov diacadel mepi adradv [sc. puy7) Kat vots]: toAAaxod pev 
on oe : . ee ee ne ep Ln 4B es \ 
yap 70 aitvov Tob Kadds Kat dpOas Tov vobv A€yer, ETEpwH dE TOTO Elva THY 
puynv: év drract yap Umapxew adrov Tots C@ows, Kal weyarous Kal puKpois,*? Kal 

Tyslows Kat atyuotépos. (DA 1. 2, 404°1-6=A 100) 


Anaxagoras is less clear about soul and mind. For in many places he says 
that the cause of what is done well and rightly is mind, but in some other 
places he says that this cause is soul. For he says that mind is present in all 
animals, both large and small, both honourable and comparatively disho- 
nourable. 


Avaéaydpas 8” gouxe prev erepov réyew ybuynv te Kal vodv. .. . xpHTar 8” du- 
doiv ws wa dioe, ANY apyyv ye Tov vobv TiMeTar wdALoTa TavTwr. (DA 1. 2, 
405°13-16=A 100) 


8 oGro scripsi: Totrov etvar tHv puxyv codd. plerique: 7ov vobv efvar tadrov TH Puy} 
codd. alii: radrov efvar tov votv 7H vyH codd. alii. If Anaxagoras had really said at 
times that nous is soul (as all of the manuscripts have in some variation), neither Aris- 
totle’s current criticism—that he failed to be clear about the distinction between nous 
and soul—nor his subsequent statement—that Anaxagoras seems to have thought 
soul and nous to be different (405*13-15)—would be appropriate. To give the sen- 
tence a suitable contrast I propose following the text given by the majority of the 
manuscripts while emending their 7od70v to rodro. It is an extremely easy error for 
an original todro to be corrupted into rodrov, which agrees with roy vody just four 
words prior. The two variant readings that are given in some other manuscripts 
could derive from the further corruption of rodrov into tadrov, which then caused 
the addition of 7ov vodv and the switch to the dative 774 vy. They could also de- 
rive from a gloss of the already corrupted rodrov efvar tiv puxyv; that is, robTov Was 
glossed with tov vodv, which subsequently fell into the text and brought about the 
other changes (rodrov became radtrov, in turn occasioning the switch to 77 puyx7), or 
the entire phrase was glossed by 76v vodv efvar radrov 7H ux7 or the like, which ended 
up replacing the previous text. 

49 T follow Ross’s edition of De anima on the placement of commas after Cwous and 
puKkpots. 
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Anaxagoras seems to say that soul and mind are different . . . yet he treats 
both as one nature—except that he establishes mind above all as a principle. 


These remarks offer several valuable hints about the relation 
between nous and soul. In the first passage Aristotle provides a 
pair of claims not found in the fragments: that nous is the cause of 
what is done well and rightly, and that soul is the cause of what is 
done well and rightly. These claims suggest a strong connection 
between nous and soul, strong enough to puzzle Aristotle as to 
how they might be different. Here also would seem to be clear 
evidence of a teleological force for nous in Anaxagoras. Indeed, 
the phrase ‘in many places’ (zoAAayod) indicates it was a repeated, 
and probably stressed, point of his. In the second passage, that 
‘Anaxagoras seems to say that soul and mind are different’ follows 
readily enough from the fragments we have (especially B 12), but 
the claim that ‘he treats both as one nature’ does not. It could 
simply represent the overlap which Aristotle describes in his earlier 
remark. Alternatively, it could represent a doctrine, whether given 
by Anaxagoras or read in by Aristotle, that soul causes motion. 
For on Aristotle’s view it would then have the same nature as 
nous, which Aristotle takes Anaxagoras to have regarded as causing 
motion (DA 1. 2, 405*17-19). 

The difficulty now comes into clearer view: Anaxagoras seems to 
have made similar if not identical claims in regard to nous and soul, 
perhaps including the claim that both are responsible for causing 
motion, yet he spoke of both nous and psuché without clearly or ex- 
plicitly delineating the two.5° Scholars have generally been content 
to regard soul as the nous that is in individual things.5' However, 
no compelling explanation as to why Anaxagoras should speak of 

5° Philoponus claims that for Anaxagoras nous and soul are distinguished at the 
stage of creating the cosmos but afterwards are identified (Im DA 72. 9-10 Hayduck). 
This report probably stems from Aristotle’s remarks in the De anima, particularly 
405°13-19. Aétius (Plac. 4. 3. 2=A 93) reports that soul for Anaxagoras, Anaxi- 
menes, Archelaus, and Diogenes was ‘airy’ (depwdys or depoerdrjs). Neither Aristotle 
nor anyone else presents us with a similar claim for Anaxagoras, which calls into 
question its legitimacy. Indeed, the ps.-Plutarch version of the lemma attributes it to 
‘the followers of Anaxagoras’, which may primarily refer to the pupil of Anaxagoras, 
Archelaus, who particularly emphasized the role of air in his natural philosophy (cf. 
esp. Aét. Plac. 1. 3.6=60 A 7). 

5* So Zeller, History, 347 and 364-5; L. Robin, Greek Thought and the Origins 
of the Scientific Spirit, trans. M. R. Dobie (London, 1928), 126; J. Zafiropulo, 
Anaxagore de Clazoméne (Paris, 1948), 331 and 337; Guthrie, History, 279 and 316; 


Curd, Fragments, 176. On the other hand, A. Laks, ‘Soul, Sensation, and Thought’, 
in A. A. Long (ed.), The Cambridge Companion to Early Greek Philosophy (Cam- 
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soul at all, instead of just nous, has been forthcoming. The foregoing 
treatment of the motive function of nous provides for an explanation. 
For nous, I have argued, produces the sort of motion determined 
by the way in which it is disposed. The cosmic nous, based on its 
judgement, intends to produce rotation, and so it produces rotation. 
Soul would be the nous present in some distinct organism which 
directs the motion resultant from this nous’s encounter with the 
mixture comprising that organism. The sorts of motion produced 
for the organism are determined by how this nous is disposed—its 
intention, or, as we shall shortly conclude, its affect. Since nous is 
here doing something rather different from causing (only) rota- 
tional motion of (only) the entire mixture, as the cosmic nous does, 
Anaxagoras could have felt entitled to avail himself of the standard 
term for what makes things alive: soul (psuché). With his doctrine 
of nous, Anaxagoras offers an explanation of what a psuché really 
amounts to and how it performs the function associated with it. Our 
own ability to dictate motions to our body is a version of what nous 
does on a much grander scale as well: directing the motion produced 
from its encounter with the mixture. It thus makes good sense for 
Anaxagoras to have emphasized the explanatory status of nous over 
that of soul, just as Aristotle found to be the case (‘he establishes 
mind above allasa principle’: DA 1. 2, 405°13-16, given above). 

Anaxagoras’ claims about plants, which for him are also living 
things, support and further inform our construal of the relation 
between nous and soul. According to Plutarch (Quaest. nat. 911 D= 
A 116), the Anaxagoreans (like the Platonists and Democriteans) 
suppose that plants are an ‘en-earthed animal’ (C@ov éyyevov). The 
testimonium indicates that Anaxagoras supposes that plants have 
souls, whether Plutarch has converted an Anaxagorean claim that 
plants have souls into a claim of their being animals or directly pre- 
sents Anaxagoras’ claim. The reason for supposing that plants are 
living things is presumably that they initiate some limited motion: 
that of growth and of their parts in place. Regarding plants as liv- 
ing things, and thereby as having souls, suggests, just as Aristotle 
had supposed, that Anaxagoras associated soul with the capacity of 
a thing to initiate some motion for itself. 


bridge, 1999), 250-70 at 251, offers an interpretation that downplays soul: ‘While 
elevating the “intellect” (mous) to the status of highest principle, he clearly uses 
psyché in the traditional, Homeric sense of “life”: B 12, “all that has psyché” only 


> 


means “all living things”. 
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On the other hand, there is also evidence that Anaxagoras invoked 
nous for the motions that plants initiate.5? The pseudo-Aristotelian 
(Nicolaus of Damascus?) De plantis informs us that Anaxagoras (as 
well as Empedocles and Democritus) says that plants have intellec- 
tus and intellegentia (6. 17-18 Meyer). Moreover, the author relates 
that Anaxagoras ascribed certain mental states to plants: 


Anaxagoras and Empedocles say that plants are moved by desire [deside- 
rium], and they also claim that they perceive and are sad [tristari] and are 
happy [delectari]. Of these two, Anaxagoras said that these are animals and 
are sad and happy, citing as evidence the wilting [flexwm] of their leaves. 
(5. 9-13 Meyer)53 


So for Anaxagoras the motions that even plants initiate are noetic- 
ally determined: they are moved by desire, and even the wilting of 
their leaves is due to the mental attitudes of happiness and sadness. 
The sort of motion which nous produces is determined by the way 
in which nous happens to be disposed: this can be an intention, or, 
as the testimonium on plants suggests, it can be an affect. I have 
elected to use the term ‘affect’, as it can encompass mental states 
such as desire, happiness, and sadness, as well as emotions such as 
fear, but it does not force us to include emotions or to presume some 
theory of emotions. Whether the ‘desire’ (destderitum) spoken of in 
this testimonium is to represent an emotional condition or rather an 
inclination towards some end is unclear. Nor is it clear whether de- 
lectari and tristari would be recognized by Anaxagoras as emotions. 
Finally, it is unclear from the testimonium whether (other?) emo- 
tions, such as fear, might also be states which nous can possess (and 
so which can produce some sort of motion). I see no compelling 
reason to deny emotions such as fear, which often does itself bring 
about trembling, to nous, but there is also no direct evidence to sup- 
port their acceptance. Nous, then, for Anaxagoras has both an in- 
tentional dimension and an affective dimension, though the extent 

52 The ‘comparatively dishonourable’ of Aristotle’s report given above (DA 1. 2, 
4041-6) might also be referring to plants. 

53 These two passages of the De plantis are printed in A 117 DK, but note that des- 
pite using the edition of Meyer (that of a 12th- or 13th-cent. Latin translation of De 
plantis) Diels—Kranz cites the Bekker pagination, which corresponds to a later Greek 
translation. Also, Diels-Kranz follows the manuscripts in reading fluxum (which 
might instead mean ‘shedding’) rather than Meyer’s flexum. All of the extant versions 
of the work may be found in H. J. Drossaart Lulofs and E. L. J. Poortman, Aristoteles 


Semitico-Latinus: Nicolaus Damascenus De plantis. Five Translations (Amsterdam, 
1989). 
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of the latter is not entirely clear.5+ That is not to say that intention 
and affect need to be entirely separate dimensions to nous. The af- 
fect may be informed by or occasioned by an intended outcome, 
for instance sadness from the failure to achieve some intended out- 
come. Affects may also involve or even require judgement, both in 
regard to one’s situation in comparison with intended outcomes and 
in regard to these intended outcomes themselves. Given how hotly 
debated even in antiquity the nature of and relation between emo- 
tions, desires, judgements, intentions, and reason are, it is best to 
be cautious in what we ascribe to Anaxagoras. 

As discussed in Section 1, the cognitive language used for nous in 
B 12 (gnome, gignoskein) suggested that there is also a deliberative 
component to nous, which provides the content upon which nous’s 
intentions and, possibly, affects are based. According to Aristotle, 
Anaxagoras said that humans are the most intelligent animals be- 
cause they have hands (PA 4. 10, 687°7-g=A 102). The bodies of 
living things impose limitations on what intentions can be brought 
to fruition (i.e. the sorts of motion that can be brought about). We 
humans can display our intelligence more fully than any other liv- 
ing creatures not because we have a special, superior deliberative 
faculty but because we have hands that can effect all sorts of useful, 
fine motions (e.g. in tool-handling and communication).55 Hence 
Anaxagoras can claim in B 12 that ‘as many things as have soul— 
both the larger and the smaller—all of these mind rules’. Even smal- 
ler living creatures such as a clam or a flower are ruled by nous in 
the sense that they have a soul that is the nous responsible for caus- 
ing their motions via its intentions and affects, though these bodies 
afford fewer avenues for what can be realized. 

One immediate concern that might be raised is the difference 
between voluntary and involuntary motions. I decide to walk and 
so move my body. I do not, however, consciously decide to respire, 
yet nevertheless this occurs continually. In other words, why, if 
soul is nous, are all of the motions of the body initiated by the 
organism not in its conscious mental power or even awareness? 


54 This affective dimension to Anaxagoras’ conception of nous is notably absent 
from the aspects of nous revealed in K. von Fritz, ‘Nots, Noeiv, and their Derivatives 
in Pre-Socratic Philosophy (Excluding Anaxagoras)’, Classical Philology, 40 (1945), 
223-42, and ibid. 41 (1946), 12-34. Fritz’s study does, however, find in both Homer 
and Empedocles a volitional, planning aspect to nous. 

55 Accordingly, the testimonia strongly suggest a practical (acting), rather than a 
theoretical (contemplating and/or knowing), orientation to nous for Anaxagoras. 
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While this is a legitimate concern, there is no compelling reason for 
Anaxagoras to suppose that nous in living creatures amounts solely 
to their conscious mental faculty. Perhaps this is another reason 
why Anaxagoras invokes soul for living things instead of nous: to 
avoid the suggestion that the nous in them is solely their conscious 
cognition. It has emerged from the consideration of plants that nous 
does not need to make a rational decision to move the body; certain 
affects such as sadness can bring about a motion of the body without 
any (conscious) decision so to move. It seems a reasonable extension 
of this view that nous can bring about motion of the body it is in 
without any conscious awareness of the mental process on the part 
of that creature. Just as the cosmic nous attends to the ordering of 
the world, the nous in a living creature attends to the fostering and 
preservation of that creature even without the creature’s conscious 
awareness. Nous would thus ‘rule’ all things that have soul not only 
in the sense that their intentions®® and affects create motions in their 
bodies, but also in the sense that their nous/soul itself causes certain 
motions to preserve the body, motions which are not consciously 
decided by them but nevertheless demonstrate the positive inten- 
tion of nous. 

The question now presents itself: how does the nous that is soul 
relate to the nous which Anaxagoras speaks of as ruling the cos- 
mogonic vortex (which we might, following some scholars, call ‘cos- 
mic nous’)? Given Aristotle’s lack of satisfaction with Anaxagoras’ 
clarity, it may well be that Anaxagoras did not fully articulate this 
relation. The fragments of Anaxagoras, though, do give some hint 
as to how one might go about doing so. In B 12 Anaxagoras claims: 
‘all mind is alike, both the larger and the smaller’. “The smaller’ 
might well refer to the nous that ‘is in some things’ (€orw ofor dé Kat 
vots évt, B 11), which I have taken as referring to living things and 
as being their soul. Thus the passage would suggest that there are 
different quantities or shares or aspects of nous: ‘the smaller’ relates 
to soul and living things, ‘the larger’ to the cosmic nous. Or per- 
haps the smaller and the larger nous relate to the souls of different- 
sized living beings, on a par with ‘as many things as have soul— 
both the larger and the smaller—all of these mind rules’ earlier in 
B 12. That is how Aristotle evidently understood Anaxagoras (DA 
1. 2, 404>1-6=A 100, given above). Even so, that all mind is alike 


56 Note also that our consciously determined actions may be regarded as having 
the apparent good as their end. 
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would cover cosmic nous as well. The passage still does not inform 
us whether the smaller nous is numerically discrete from the larger 
nous or whether both are temporary emergents or aspects of one 
universal nous. 

Let us try a different approach to the issue. The cosmic nous, it 
seems, is dedicated to the care of the world: ordering the world via 
separating out the ingredients in the mixture. The soul-nous, from 
the foregoing discussion, may be regarded as dedicated to the care of 
the body in which it is. Perhaps this reveals yet another motivation 
for speaking of ‘soul’ for living creatures: this soul-nous is directed 
towards, if not a different end, a different focus and means towards 
that end from the cosmic nous. Both the soul-nous and the cosmic 
nous can be regarded as aiming at what is good. Recall again Aris- 
totle’s claim that Anaxagoras often said that the cause of what was 
done well and rightly is nous57? and sometimes said that this cause 
is soul (DA 1. 2, 404>1-6=A 100). Perhaps, then, all nous directs 
motive activity towards the same end—that which is best for what 
is in its field of concern—via its intention, but how this is mani- 
fested differs depending on the field of concern that this particular 
share or quantity of nous has. For the cosmic nous, the focus is on 
the entire mixture (and the result is order); for the soul-vo1, it is 
on individual living creatures (and the result is their preservation). 
These different focuses towards the same end are what constitute 
their relation. 

If the foregoing is an accurate representation of Anaxagoras’ sys- 
tem, Anaxagoras would have the framework for a wide-reaching 
teleology. Perhaps Anaxagoras’ teleological framework proved elu- 
sive or disappointing because it was only subtly articulated and, 
moreover, because it quickly filtered down into physical explana- 
tions. Indeed, it may well be that in certain cases Anaxagoras relies 
on the encounter of considerably different distinct objects them- 
selves to account for motion. Consider whirlwinds again. As I ar- 
gued, it is the encounter of aether and air—these two strongly dif- 
ferent things—that produces this motive phenomenon.** Aristotle, 


57 Cf. also Metaph. A 10, 1075°8-9: ‘Anaxagoras holds that the good is a principle 
of causing motion. For mind moves [things]’, though it is not clear how much of this 
report hinges on Aristotle’s own understanding of what it is to be nous. 

58 Tf one were to accept the biological interpretation of seeds (oépyara) in B 4a and 
B 4b, namely that they are the growth-points of living things (so e.g. Peck, ‘Predi- 
cation’, 115-18; Schofield, Essay, 123-44), it could be the difference between a seed 
and the other ingredients in the mixture which produces the seed’s development into 
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as I mentioned at the very outset, objects that Anaxagoras used nous 
as what might be called an ‘escape cause’: that is, he appealed to 
nous as the cause only whenever he failed to find any other cause 
for a phenomenon, so that nous does not have any genuine expla- 
natory value. However, we are now in a position to be more gener- 
ous to Anaxagoras than both Socrates (as depicted by Plato) and 
Aristotle were. The causation of these meteorological phenomena 
is part of the same explanation of motion—encounter of consider- 
ably different things—an explanation which does not do away with 
teleology but rather provides for it. Further, it is the rotation that 
nous brought about in the mixture which allowed air and aether to 
separate out to the degree where they have enough difference to pro- 
duce these phenomena. Thus, there is still a way in which nous is 
responsible for this motion so that teleology is not rendered moot. 
Nous’s causal responsibility for phenomena such as whirlwinds may 
be stronger still. For the aether itself revolves on account of the cos- 
mic revolution caused by nous. According to B 12, the revolution of 
the heavenly bodies is that of the cosmic vortex caused by nous (in- 
deed, nous ‘organized’ it); several testimonia (A 42, A 71) add the 
detail, surely correct, that the heavenly bodies are borne along by 
the revolution of the aether, whose revolution would be that of the 
cosmic vortex. Anaxagoras could thus have regarded the falling of 
aether into the air to occur as part of the revolution which nous is 
directing. Since for Anaxagoras the speed of the revolution of the 
aether causes the heavenly bodies, which are rocks or stones, to ig- 
nite or to become red hot (A 12, A 71), all of the sun’s effects on the 
world would also ultimately be traceable back to the revolution of 
the mixture continuously caused by nous. It would not be unreason- 
able to suppose, then, that all the natural phenomena are traceable— 
whether directly or through the revolving aether, the sun, the pro- 
cess of evaporation, clouds, etc.—to nous and the revolution it con- 
tinually causes in virtue of that strongest possible difference which 
uniquely pertains between nous and everything else. 

So Anaxagoras does give an essential role to nous. Although nous 
does not, at least explicitly, provide the sort of specific, good- 


a living creature. The particular nature of the seed (i.e. what sort it is) determines 
that the motion which comes about from its encounter with the ingredients is the 
growth of the seed into this sort of creature (or, on a stronger interpretation, this 
individual creature) rather than some other sort of creature or indeed some other 
sort of motion. 
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directed explanation that Socrates wished, Anaxagoras has not eli- 
minated teleology even as he utilizes physical explanations. It may 
well be the case that the passage of Anaxagoras’ book which Plato 
tells us that Socrates overheard—‘mind is the orderer and cause 
of all things’ (Phaedo 97 c 1-2)—represents an accurate account of 
Anaxagoras’ view, a view which, as we have seen, is a legitimate 
explanatory attempt with a notable teleological dimension. 


3. Conclusion 


Anaxagoras’ physical theory features an everything-in-everything 
mixture of basic ingredients. Only nous is independent of this mix- 
ture; it is pure, itself-by-itself. Based on his likely model of air vor- 
tices and his own explanation of such phenomena, I suggest that 
Anaxagoras conceives of the encounter of considerably different 
things as productive of motion. Nous will always be pure, while the 
mixture will always be a mixture (that is, the ingredients will never 
fully separate apart from each other). Hence nous uniquely has a 
pronounced, permanent difference from everything else. Nous fur- 
ther has intentions and affects, resulting from its judgements, that 
determine the sort of motion to result. Consequently, nous is re- 
quired to (constantly) produce the revolution of the mixture that 
orders the cosmos, and it is nous that is responsible for the mo- 
tions of living creatures. In this latter capacity, where it produces 
multitudinous motions besides rotation, Anaxagoras can elect to 
maintain the custom of calling it soul. Thus Anaxagoras can be 
considered as making use of a dualism: nous and matter. However, 
this dualism does not straightforwardly resolve into nous being the 
mover and matter being the moved. Even if nous holds the ultimate 
responsibility—it, after all, is what is pure and moreover what de- 
termines the particular sort of motion—the mixture plays a key con- 
tributory role by being a mixture and so being drastically different 
from nous. For Anaxagoras, then, the very difference inherent in 
the dualism provides for motion. Some motions can be explained 
in terms of the differences between distinct objects, such as air and 
aether for whirlwinds, though it seems likely that all such cases ul- 
timately rely upon the separating and ordering of the initial mix- 
ture as provided by the vortex caused by nous. For the ordering of 
the world and for life (i.e. the movement of living creatures) a more 
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considerable difference, made possible only by pure nous in contrast 
to the mixture, is required. As nous is responsible for ordering the 
cosmos, as well as for preserving living things, nous comes across 
as a teleological agent directed towards what is good, with the dif- 
ferent quantities or shares or aspects of nous (the ‘cosmic’ nous and 
the soul-noz) focusing on different subjects therein. Little wonder, 
then, that Anaxagoras claims that nous ‘rules’ the revolution, the 
chremata, and as many things as have soul. Anaxagoras does not do 
away with teleology by mous but rather actively provides for it. 


Villanova University 
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‘ALL THE WORLD’S A STAGE-PAINTING?’: 
SCENERY, OPTICS, AND 
GREEK EPISTEMOLOGY 


M. F. BURNYEAT 


ANAXARCHUS OF ABDERA is not your most famous Greek phi- 
losopher, and I have no wish to argue that he deserves better. He 
was known as the Happiness Man (ho eudaimontkos), either from his 
equable temperament or, according to other sources, because he led 
something called the Happiness School (hot eudaimontkot),* and he 
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damovixds’ (D.L. 1. 17; Clearchus fr. 60 Wehrli= Athen. 12, 548 B). See also S.E. M. 
7.48. 
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features prominently in the biography of Alexander the Great, at 
whose kingly presence he aims a number of caustic remarks. But all 
that is forgiven, I hope, in return for the splendid saying which I 
have borrowed for my title ‘All the world’s a stage-painting’. 

I have of course reconstructed the saying from the paraphrase in 
Text 1, which comes from a history of theories of knowledge com- 
piled in the first century BC, probably by the sceptic philosopher 
Aenesidemus, and later used by Sextus Empiricus. 


3 oN? Los ¢ 7 eo \ , , 

[T1] od« ddAtyou b€ Hoav, ws mpoeizov, of Kat Todvs Tept Mytpddwpov Kat 
Avaéapyov ert b€ Méovisov dycavres dvnpynKévat TO Kpitipiov, dAAa My- 

, ee er er ee $a9 Re a ¢ say 

Tpddwpov pev OTL elmev “ovdev iopev, 00S’ avTO TobTO iopev OTL OvdEV 
” yooyor Se wee ¢ ae yy 
iopev”, AvaEapyov b€ kat Méviwov ori oxynvoypadia ameikacay Ta dvtTa, 
Tois Te KaTA Umvous 7 paviay mpoomintroval TabTa Wuoi@abar bréAaBov. 
(S.E. M. 7. 87-8) 
As I said above, there have been not a few who have asserted that 
Metrodorus and Anaxarchus, and also Monimus, abolished the 
criterion—Metrodorus because he said ‘We know nothing, nor do 
we even know the very fact that we know nothing’; and Anaxarchus 
and Monimus because they likened existing things to a scene-painting 
and supposed them to resemble the impressions experienced in sleep or 
madness. (trans. Bury, emphasis added) 


In the first sentence of the excerpt before you, Sextus is the ‘I’ of 
hos proetpon, Aenesidemus the ouk oligoi from whom Sextus’ infor- 
mation comes. But if Sextus’ paraphrase lacks the Shakespearian 
splendour which I am imagining the original to have had, nonethe- 
less his report gives us valuable information about the philosophical 
context in which the saying made its mark. For the passage men- 
tions two other philosophers beside Anaxarchus, Metrodorus and 
Monimus. Let me introduce them, two minor characters in what 
will, I fear, be quite a large cast of players. 

Metrodorus is the best known of several fourth-century followers 
of Democritus who pushed to extremes the sceptical tendencies in 
the epistemology of fifth-century Atomism; when Epicurus at the 
end of the fourth century set himself to give Atomism a more secure 
epistemological foundation, Metrodorus was a target of particular 
concern.” Monimus is a Cynic, a follower of Diogenes in his barrel, 
and he is one of a number of Cynics who seem to have used Demo- 

2 For citations and discussion see M. F. Burnyeat, ‘The Upside-Down Back-to- 


Front Sceptic of Lucretius IV 472’, Philologus, 122/1 (1978), 197-206 at 204 and 
n. 25; D. N. Sedley, ‘Epicurus’ Refutation of Determinisim’, in Yulnrnas: studi 
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critean sayings more for their moral than for their epistemological 
value;? Text 2 suggests that in his mouth ‘All the world’s a stage- 
painting’ would have meant ‘All is vanity’ in the spirit of Ecclesi- 
astes, rather than ‘It’s all a big illusion’ in the spirit of Descartes’s 
First Meditation. 


[T2] Zevadns pev obv 6 Kopivtos, ws dvestepov tredeixvuper, unbev etvai bn- 

ow adnbés: taxa 5é€ Kai Mévipos 6 Kiwv, todov eina@y ta TavTa, Orep 
olnots éott THY ovK 6vTwY ws dvTawv. (S. E. M. 8. 5) 
Thus Xeniades the Corinthian, as we indicated above, declares that 
nothing is true; and so also, perhaps, Monimus the Cynic when he 
said that ‘All things are vanity’ (that is to say, a vain fancy that non- 
existents are existent). (trans. Bury) 


In between comes Anaxarchus, a vigorous moralizer too, but also 
an Atomist; this is presupposed by the anecdote in which he dis- 
courses to Alexander about the innumerable worlds postulated by 
Democritus’ cosmology and Alexander bursts into tears because he 
is not yet master of one world: 


[T3] Adrgéavdpos Avasdpyov mepi Kdopwv areipias dxovwv edakpve, Kal TOV 
, , , ¢ , oe ee , aan 

dilwv épwravrav 6 Tu TwéTovbev, “od akwov” edn “Saxpvev, ef Kdopwr 

dvtav dmeipwv évds oddérw Kvpior yeyovapev;” (Plut. Tr. an. 466 D= 


Anaxarch. 72 A 11 DK) 


Alexander wept when he heard Anaxarchus discourse about an in- 
finite number of worlds, and when his friends inquired what ailed 
him, ‘Is it not worthy of tears,’ he said, ‘that, when the number of 
worlds is infinite, we have not yet become lords of a single one?’ 
(trans. *Helmbold) 


iam Alexandri pectus insatiabile laudis, qui Anaxarcho comiti suo ex 
auctoritate Democriti praeceptoris innumerabiles mundos esse refe- 
renti: ‘heu me’ inquit ‘me miserum quod ne uno quidem adhuc po- 
titus sum’. (Val. Max. 8. 14, ext. 2=Anaxarch. 72 A 11 DR) 


Alexander’s appetite for fame was insatiable. He said to his compa- 
nion Anaxarchus, who was retailing on the authority of his teacher 


sull’epicureismo greco e latino offerto a Marcello Gigante, 2 vols. (Naples, 1983), i. 
II-5I at 33. 

3 See Z. Stewart, ‘Democritus and the Cynics’, Harvard Studies in Classical Phi- 
lology, 63 (1958), 179-91 at 180-8; Demetrius ap. Seneca (‘truth in the depths’, Ben. 
7. 1. 5). [Demetrius is the Cynic speaker in Seneca’s De beneficiis 7. 1. 5, who is 
presenting Democritean material. For discussion of this passage see Stewart, op. 
cit. 181.—Ed.] 
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Democritus the existence of innumerable worlds: ‘Alas for me, I have 
not yet made myself master of one!’ (trans. *Shackleton Bailey) 


Having sketched a context for Anaxarchus’ saying ‘All the world’s 
a stage-painting’, I can now ask the question which this lecture will 
try to answer. Why, if you are a fourth-century Atomist looking 
for a memorable way to express, whether for epistemological or 
for moralistic purposes, the sceptical outlook that Metrodorus has 
made fashionable—why do you choose the image of scene-painting? 
This is, after all, one of the earliest extant occurrences of the word 
skénographia. The only other certainly fourth-century occurrence* 
is that famously truncated sentence of Aristotle’s Poetics (Text 4) 
about Sophocles introducing the third actor and skénographia: 


[T4] Kat 76 re rHv droKpiTdv TAHOOs €& Eévds eis d00 mpa@TOs Alcydros Hyaye 
Kal TA TOU Xopod HAGTTwWOE Kal TOV Adyov TPwTAywYLOTHY TAapEaKEvACED, 
Tpeis d€ Kal oxnvoypadiav LodoxAys. (Arist. Poet. 1449°15-19) 
Aeschylus first introduced a second actor; he diminished the impor- 
tance of the Chorus, and assigned the leading part to the dialogue. 
Sophocles (raised the number of actors to) three, and (added) scene- 
painting. (trans. Butcher, brackets added) 


So, innocent souls who believe Aristotle incapable of writing such 
a sentence—quite a number of scholars wish to regard it as an 
interpolation—must look to Anaxarchus as the first known user 
of the term.5 Thus scene-painting is not such a common topic of 
discussion that there is no need to ask why it should turn up on the 
lips of a fourth-century Abderite Atomist who trails around the 
world in the court of a conquering king. 

However, these fourth-century Atomists are not, so far as one can 
tell, particularly original. Their material derives from Democritus, 
even if they sharpen the scepticism and put a harder, more Cynic 
edge on the morals. More likely than not, Anaxarchus is developing 

4 'Timaeus, FGrH 566F7 (=Polyb. 12. 28a. 1), is 350-250 BC. 

5 A. L. Brown, “Three and Scene-Painting Sophocles’, Proceedings of the Cam- 
bridge Philological Society, 30 (1984), 1-17 at 1-8; O. Taplin, The Stagecraft of Aes- 
chylus [Stagecraft] (Oxford, 1989), 457-8 n. 4. Answer A. L. Brown and G. F. Else 
(Brown, op. cit. 1-2 and 5-6; G. F. Else, Avistotle’s Poetics: The Argument (Leiden, 
1957), 164-79; id., ‘Aristotle and Satyr-Play: I’, Transactions and Publications of the 
American Philological Society, 70 (1939), 139-57) on 6#é by reference to the life of 
tragedy and Plato, Laws on 6é wore (Laws 7, 819 D 5-9), i.e. late in its own develop- 
ment, not lately relative to the time of Aristotle’s writing. Correct A. L. Brown (op. 


cit. 8 and n. 31) on whether in this instance Sextus Empiricus is a ‘late source’. [The 
last promissory note appears to have gone unfulfilled.—Ed.] 
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a thought that was already formulated by the fifth-century Atomist 
Democritus. 

This brings me to a well-known passage in Vitruvius, which has 
received a great deal of discussion from historians of the tragic 
stage, and even more from historians of ancient painting, but very 
little discussion, I regret to say, from historians of ancient phi- 
losophy, even though (in the second paragraph) it mentions both 
Democritus and Anaxagoras—in that order, which is the reverse 
of the chronological order, for we have Democritus’ own word for 
it that he was younger than Anaxagoras by some forty years.° At 
present the order of names will seem a rather small and insignifi- 
cant detail, but then this passage of Vitruvius, vital as it is for the 
early history of the tragic stage, has never been approached from 
the direction I am coming from, with a view to answering a ques- 
tion about Anaxarchus. 


[Ts] 
10 ego vero, Caesar, neque alienis indicibus mutatis interposito no- 
mine meo id profero corpus neque ullius cogitata vituperans institui 
ex eo me adprobare, sed omnibus scriptoribus infinitas ago gratias, 
quod egregiis ingeniorum sollertiis ex aevo conlatis abundantes alius 
alio genere copias praeparaverunt, unde nos uti fontibus haurientes 
aquam et ad propria proposita traducentes facundiores et expeditio- 
res habemus ad scribendum facultates talibusque confidentes aucto- 
ribus audemus institutiones novas comparare. 
II igitur tales ingressus eorum quia ad propositi mei rationes animad- 
verti praeparatos, inde sumendo progredi coepi. namque primum 
Agatharchus Athenis Aeschylo docente tragoediam scaenam’ fecit et 
de ea commentarium reliquit. ex eo moniti Democritus et Anaxago- 
ras de eadem re scripserunt, 
quemadmodum oporteat, ad aciem oculorum radiorumque exten- 
tionem certo loco centro constituto, lineas® ratione naturali respon- 
dere, 

uti de incerta re certae® imagines aedificiorum in scaenarum picturis 


® KRS 542=D.L. 9. 34. 
7 ad scaenam e2, Granger [All references to Granger are to his Loeb edition of 
Vitruvius.—Ed.] 8 adlineas codd.: corr. Schneider: ad lineas Granger 
9 incerta re~ certae H: dein certarem certae c: incerta re incertae h: incerta re certae 
alii: de certa re certae Krohn 
Granger notes that the flourish attached to ‘re’ in H (the oldest and primary ma- 
nuscript, from which he contends, against both previous and subsequent editors, 
that all others derive) is like the symbol for ‘m’ (cf. c’s ‘certarem’) and suggests that 
this ‘m’ is the scribe’s misreading of ‘in’. He prints ‘incertae’, basically because he 
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redderent speciem et, quae in directis planisque frontibus sint figu- 
rata, alia abscedentia, alia prominentia esse videantur. 

12 postea Silenus de symmetriis doricorum edidit volumen; de aede 
Iunionis, quae est Sami dorica, Theodorus;’° ionice Ephesi quae est 
Dianae, Chersiphron et Metagenes . . . (Vitruv. 7, praef. 10-12) 


10 But for my part, Caesar, I am not bringing forward the present 
treatise after changing the titles of other men’s books and inserting 
my own name, nor has it been my plan to win approbation by finding 
fault with the ideas of another. On the contrary, I express unlimited 
thanks to all the authors that have in the past, by compiling from an- 
tiquity remarkable instances of the skill shown by genius, provided us 
with abundant materials of different kinds. Drawing from them as it 
were water from springs, and converting them to our own purposes, 
we find our powers of writing rendered more fluent and easy, and, 
relying upon such authorities, we venture to produce new systems of 
instruction. 

II Hence, as I saw that such beginnings on their part formed an 
introduction suited to the nature of my own purpose, I set out to 
draw from them, and to go somewhat further. In the first place 
Agatharchus, in Athens, when Aeschylus was bringing out a tragedy, 
painted a scene,"’ and left a commentary about it. This led Demo- 
critus and Anaxagoras to write on the same subject, 

showing how, given a centre in a definite place, the lines should 
naturally correspond with due regard to the point of sight and the 
divergence of the visual rays, '? 
so that by this deception a faithful representation of the appearance 
of buildings might be given in painted scenery," and so that, though 


II 


believes it to be required by Democritean doctrine. The alternative is to suppose 
that c and h exhibit progressive corruption of the original ‘certae’. Professor Mi- 
chael Reeve has looked at H for me and reports as follows: “The passage reads in 
all clarity (spacing excepted) uti de incerta re certe imagines. The squiggle or flourish 
after re is pure imagination: the centre of e protrudes with a modest flourish, but so 
it does in many other places on the same page.’ 


© de aede ionica Iunonis quae est Sami Rhoecus et Theodorus conj. Granger, on 
grounds of truth. 

™ ‘eine perspektivische Biihnendekoration gemalt’—E. Frank, Platon und die so- 
genannten Pythagoreer: Ein Kapitel aus der Geschichte des griechischen Geistes [Platon| 
(Halle, 1923), 234; ‘paint[ed] a perspective stage set-—E. Simon (paraphrase), The 
Ancient Theatre [Theatre], trans. C. E. Vafopoulou-Richardson (London, 1982), 22; 
‘was in control of the stage’-—Granger; ‘set the stage’-—J. White, Perspective in An- 
cient Drawing and Painting [Perspective] (London, 1956), 46. 

2 how it is necessary that, a fixed centre being established, the lines correspond 
by natural law to the sight of the eyes and the extension of the rays’-—White, loc. cit. 

3 ‘so that from an uncertain object certain images may render the appearance of 
buildings in the paintings of the stages’-—White, loc. cit.; ‘such that from an uncer- 
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all is drawn on a vertical flat facade, some parts may seem to be with- 
drawing into the background, and others to be standing out in front. 

12 Afterwards Silenus published a book on the proportions of Doric 
structures; Theodorus, on the Doric temple of Juno which is in 
Samos; Chersiphron and Metagenes, on the Ionic temple at Ephesus 
which is Diana’s . . . (trans. Morgan) 


This paper is therefore going to be a plea for the unity of the Clas- 
sics. We have become so divided into specialisms that we seldom 
share our knowledge or consider whether our specialized perspec- 
tives are complementary rather than conflicting. Perhaps a historian 
of philosophy can help with the problems that have exercised other 
branches of the Classics in connection with this vexed passage of 
Vitruvius. I am sure that the attempt should be made, even though 
it will mean that I must ask you to forgive my talking with a shame- 
less abandon about lots of things whose larger frameworks I know 
nothing about. For I hope also to show that, in return, the history of 
ancient philosophy has much to gain from considering the history 
of the tragic stage and the development of painting. 

Let us then begin the approach to Vitruvius. Anaxarchus, as I 
said, points us to Democritus, whose name precedes that of the 
older philosopher Anaxagoras. But it is immediately obvious that 
Democritus’ place in Vitruvius’ story can only be understood by 
reference to the previous sentence about Agatharchus, whom we 
know from other sources to have enjoyed a certain fame as a painter 
in fifth-century Athens. We must therefore start with the sentence 
about Agatharchus. 

It is remarkable how often this sentence is reported, sometimes 
even translated, by reputable scholars as saying that Agatharchus 
invented perspective” or that he was the first to do scene-painting.*5 
We shall be talking in a minute about the word primum. For the 


tain object, uncertain images may give the appearance of buildings in the scenery of 
the stage’-—Granger (see n. 9 above); ‘so that . . . clear pictures can reproduce the 
appearance of buildings in stage-scenery’—Simon, loc. cit.; ‘damit von der undeut- 
lichen Sache her deutliche Bilder den Anblick von Gebauden bei den Btthnenmale- 
reien wiedergeben’—C. Fensterbusch (ed.), Vitruv: Zehn Biicher tiber Architektur/ 
Vitruvii De architectura libri decem (Darmstadt, 1976); ‘so dass iiber eine ungenaue 
Sache genaue Abbilder die Gestalt der Gebaude auf der Bihnendekoration wieder- 
geben’—Frank, Platon, 235 [emphasis added by Professor Burnyeat.—Ed.] 


4 J. J. Pollitt, Ancient View of Greek Art [View] (New Haven, 1974), 240-7. 

15 [This note was left blank by the author, to be completed at a later date. The rele- 
vant claim can, however, be found in the following works: P. Gardner, ‘The Scenery 
of the Greek Stage’, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 19 (1899), 252-64 at 253; T. B. L. 
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moment let us take scaenam fecit by itself and, being warned by the 
variant translations recorded in notes 11-13, let us not take it for 
granted that this means, as Morgan’s translation has it, that Agath- 
archus painted, or made, the scenery or the scenic background for 
a play of Aeschylus. It is not that the words could not mean this in 
Vitruvius’ Latin. They certainly could (cf. 7. 5. 5). But it will be- 
come increasingly likely as we proceed that in this context the words 
represent the Greek skénén epoiése in a Greek source, and skénen 
epoiése means that Agatharchus made the stage-building for a play 
of Aeschylus. Granger’s alternative text ad scaenam fecit'® means 
that Agatharchus busied himself with the stage-building. But we 
shall find reason later to think that Granger’s textual judgement is 
not to be trusted. And if we adopt as the safest, because minimal, 
translation, ‘he made the stage’, then two results follow, both of 
which will be confirmed shortly. 

The first result is that it is wrong to think, as many scholars have 
done, that Vitruvius’ report is at odds with the statement in Aris- 
totle’s Poetics (Text 4) that scene-painting began with Sophocles 
rather than with a play of Aeschylus.'? So far, given our transla- 
tion, Vitruvius has said nothing about scene-painting. (We will see 
in a moment that even on the Morgan translation there is no incon- 
sistency with Aristotle.) The second result, more germane to my 
question about Anaxarchus, is that whatever Agatharchus did to 
interest Democritus and Anaxagoras, it was not that he produced a 
striking tour de force of perspective for a tragic festival which they 
saw or heard about. 

Vitruvius makes it perfectly clear what, according to him, inter- 
ested the two philosophers. It was the written word, not the painted 
scenery. Ex eo moniti, he says, where eo is the commentarium, hu- 
pomnema, or treatise which Agatharchus wrote de ea, where ea on 


Webster, Greek Art and Literature 530-400 B.C. (Oxford, 1939), 74; M. Robertson, 
Greek Painting [Greek Painting] (London, 1959), 164; H. C. Baldry, The Greek Tra- 
gic Theatre (London, 1971), 46-7.—Ed.]| 


6 Petronius 62. 4, ‘homo meus coepit ad stelas facere’. Ox. Lat. Dict. says 
‘perh(aps)’ under ‘facio’ 27b. 

7 Inconsistent: S. Gogos, ‘Biihnenarchitektur und antike Bithnenmalerei: Zwei 
Rekonstruktionsversuche nach griechischen Vasen’ [‘Biihnenarchitektur’], Fahres- 
hefte des Osterreichischen archdologischen Instituts in Wien, 54 (1983), 59-86 at 71; 
M. R. Lefkowitz, ‘Aristophanes and Other Historians of the Fifth-Century Theater’ 
[‘Historians’], Hermes, 112 (1984), 143-53 at 152-3. Not inconsistent: T. B. L. 
Webster, Greek Theatre Production [Production] (Norwich, 1970), 13-14; Simon, 
Theatre, 22 and n. 84; Pollitt, View, 245. 
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the safe minimal translation of scaenam fecit is the stage-building 
he made or busied himself with. Agatharchus, according to this 
testimony, wrote something about making or organizing the stage- 
building, not a book specifically devoted to scene-painting, still 
less a treatise on perspective. No doubt he included some remarks 
about scene-painting (recently introduced by Sophocles, who first 
won the tragedy prize in 468). Agatharchus was after all a painter. 
Perhaps he even made some remarks about perspectival effects in 
painted scenery, for the remainder of our Vitruvius text leaves us 
in no doubt that it was something said about scene-painting that 
interested Democritus and Anaxagoras. But the point I wish to 
emphasize for the moment is that it is to something said, and said 
in writing, that we must look for the beginning of the story that 
leads to Anaxarchus saying ‘AI] the world’s a stage-painting’, not 
to something done with brush and paint. 

This is confirmed by the fact that what Vitruvius wishes to tell 
us is that Agatharchus was the first to write on any architectural 
matter, the matter in his case being stage construction. The weight 
of primum does not fall on (ad) scaenam fecit but on commentarium 
reliquit. Primum contrasts with postea at the beginning of the next 
paragraph. Agatharchus wrote first, then came Silenus’ book on the 
proportions of Doric structures. Hence scaenam fecit describes what 
Agatharchus was the first to write about, not what he was the first 
to do. This confirms that there is no conflict between Vitruvius and 
the statement in the Poetics that Sophocles was the first to introduce 
scene-painting. There is no conflict even if scaenam fecit means that 
he made or painted the scenery, for Vitruvius is not saying that he 
was the first to do so. He is saying that he was the first to write about 
it or, if you like, the first to combine doing it and writing about it. 
The entire context in Vitruvius is concerned not with the history 
of architectural achievements, still less with the history of painting, 
but with the history of architectural writings. 

At this point it is only prudent for me to remind myself that prose 
writings from the early fifth century do not come at two a drachma. 
The evidence for their existence is often suspect. What reason have 
I to think that Vitruvius is to be believed when he writes in the 
twenties or thirties of the first century Bc about Agatharchus writ- 
ing in the fifth century Bc??® 


18 P Thielscher, ‘Vitruvius’, in Paulys Real-Encyclopddie der classischen Altertum- 
swissenschaft, ixA/1 (1961), 431-2: wrote in the thirties, published in the twenties, 
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Vitruvius certainly does not claim to have seen this work of 
Agatharchus’ himself. What he says, in the first paragraph, is that 
he is immensely grateful to earlier writers who collected from still 
earlier ages (ex aevo conlatis) the ‘stores’ (copias) from which he 
can draw off material for his own use. Like Sextus in the text we 
began from (Text 1), he is relying on an earlier compilation, and 
his value as a source is dependent on the value of the compilation 
he is using. We know quite a lot about the value of the compil- 
ation Sextus uses, for on a number of occasions he preserves a 
mention by Aenesidemus (assuming he was the author of the com- 
pilation) of the particular first-century Bc authority he is drawing 
on for his account of a given philosopher. Vitruvius is not quite 
so helpful, but he tells us in Text 6, in connection with writers 
on symmetry, that he has had access to both Greek and Latin 
compilations. 


(T6] quorum ex commentariis, quae utilia esse his rebus animadverti, [col- 
lecta in unum coegi corpus, et ideo maxime, quod animadverti] in ea 
re ab Graecis volumina plura edita, ab nostris oppido quam pauca. 
Fufidius enim mirum de his rebus primus instituit edere volumen, 
item Terentius Varro de novem disciplinis unum de architectura, P. 
Septimius duo. (Vitruv. 7, praef. 14) 


As to the useful contributions to our subject which I found in their 
commentaries, many volumes have been published by the Greeks, ex- 
ceedingly few by our own writers. For Fufidius curiously enough was 
the first to publish a volume on these topics. Further, Varro included 
one volume in his work On the Nine Disciplines; Publius Septimius 
wrote two volumes. (trans. Granger) 


He has clearly read about Agatharchus’ writing,*’? and it would be 
unfair to dismiss his testimony, as some scholars do, without inves- 
tigating the possibility that his source had access through the Helle- 
nistic libraries to information which is lost to us. Quite apart from 
the further writings on architectural themes which Vitruvius lists 
(last paragraph of the passage), we can point to early prose writings 
about other technical subjects—music, for example, on which the 
first written treatise, by Lasus of Hermione, quite certainly goes 


on account of De architectura 1. 1. [The dedication to Augustus that opens De ar- 
chitectura 1. 1 makes reference to his victory at Actium (31 BC) and ascendancy to 
imperial rule, and to Vitruvius’ deferral of publication until later—Ed.] 


19 Contra Lefkowitz’s ‘wishful memory’ (‘Historians’, 153). 
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back to the sixth century Bc.?° The technical treatise on how to do 
something is one of the earliest prose genres, and some fifth-century 
examples of the genre—Polyclitus’ Canon, for instance, and Damon 
on music—won attention from intellectuals generally. 


The following two paragraphs were deleted in the revised ver- 

ston—Ed. 

[This is where a historian of philosophy can perhaps offer some 
help. For Democritus and Anaxagoras were not the only ancient 
philosophers to be interested in Agatharchus. The evidence of these 
other philosophers is seldom even mentioned, and it has certainly 
never been analysed, by historians of the tragic stage or of ancient 
painting. But it does, I shall argue, preserve a faint but valuable 
trace not only of the actual existence of Agatharchus’ treatise, but 
also of something he wrote. It will take quite a lengthy digression to 
analyse this evidence before I can return to Vitruvius, Democritus, 
and Anaxagoras. But I believe that the analysis is worth undertak- 
ing both for its intrinsic interest and because it illustrates another, 
equally important aspect of the unity of the Classics: unity through 
time. All too many scholarly footnotes use the phrase ‘a late source’ 
dismissively, as if to be a late source was some kind of sin, or a 
rather ugly disease. The truth, of course, as we all in our heart of 
hearts know perfectly well, is that late sources are a manifestation 
of the extraordinary continuity of interest and discussion, in every 
department of knowledge, which characterized the ancient world 
from the sixth century BC or before to the sixth century ap. As 
such, a late source is something to be understood, not something 
to be spurned, and understanding it involves trying to appreciate 
the way one period of antiquity regarded another. Let us therefore 
plunge into the sixth century AD. 

In the sixth century AD the Neoplatonist philosopher Olympio- 
dorus wrote a commentary on Plato’s Phaedo. Not all of what has 
come down to us in the manuscript under that title is by Olympi- 
odorus, however. The part that will interest us is probably due to 
a somewhat earlier Neoplatonist, Damascius.** In various sections 
of this Damascius portion are to be found what purport to be ex- 
cerpts from Plutarch. In one of these sections, under the heading 


2° Suda, s.v. ‘Adoos’; W. Burkert, Lore and Science in Ancient Pythagoreanism, 
trans. E. L. Minar (Cambridge, Mass., 1972), 372 n. 12 and 378. 

2 R. Beutler, ‘Olympiodorus’, in Paulys Real-Encyclopddie der classischen Al- 
tertumswissenschaft, xviii/1, (1959), 217 ff. 
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‘Further proofs from Plutarch of Chaeronea’, we find Text 7, which 
mentions Agatharchus. And it so happens that the context in which 
Agatharchus is mentioned is one that we know quite a lot about, 
because it was set up by Strato of Lampsacus. ] 


Strato was a pupil of Theophrastus, then until c.285 Bc tutor to 
the future king of Egypt Ptolemy Philadelphus, subsequently head 
of the Peripatetic school at Athens. He wrote among other things a 
rather cogently argued critique of Plato’s Phaedo. A number of his 
objections are preserved in the portion of the Olympiodorus com- 
mentary which is probably due to Damascius. Text 7 contains one 
of them, an objection to the Platonic theory of recollection. Text 7 
also contains a reply to Strato’s objection, and it is the first part of 
the reply that brings in Agatharchus. 


[T'7] 6ru Xrpatwv jrdépe, ef eorw dvapvnos, THs dvev amodeiewv od yi- 

yvoueba emiatypoves: 7Hs 5’ oddels abdyntns 7 Kapiorns yeyovev dvev 
per€rns. 7) wadiora pev yeyovacl ties adTodidakto.: ‘“Hpakdertos, 6 Ai- 
yirros yewpyds, Pipyios 6 ‘Ounpov, Ayabapyxos 6 ypadeds. efra Kai at 
woyat ToAAM TH Kapw KaTEXSpwEVvat THS yeveoews TOAAHS TpPds avaury- 
ow déovrat THS poxAeias’ 510 Kal Tov atcOyrav xpHCovow. ([Olymp.] 
In Phaed. 158. 6-12 Norvin=Plut. fr. 216g Sandbach=Strato fr. 14¢ 
Gottschalk; 6rc . . . weAérns=Strato fr. 126 Wehrli) 
That Strato raised this difficulty: if ‘remembering’ is a fact, how is it 
that we do not become possessed of knowledge without demonstra- 
tive proof? And how is it that no-one has become a flute-player or a 
harp-player without practice? Or have there in fact been some self- 
taught men—Heraclitus, the Egyptian farmer, Homer’s Phemius, the 
painter Agatharchus? Then souls are overcome by much drowsiness 
at birth and need much therapeutic exercise if they are to recollect. 
And this is why they require sense-objects. (trans. Sandbach) 


Strato’s objection is that it takes an awful lot of hard work to get 
knowledge: for theoretical knowledge you have to master proofs, for 
practical skills such as flute-playing you need to practise, and this 
(it is implied) is something that the theory of recollection cannot ac- 
count for. The reply is that young souls are drowsy and need much 
therapeutic exercise: that is, the theory of recollection positively 
predicts the hard work that bothers Strato, so the objection fails. 
The other part of the reply (placed first) is a suggestion that there 
have in fact been some self-taught men, autodidaktoi, viz. Hera- 
clitus, the Egyptian farmer, Homer’s Phemius, the painter Agath- 
archus. Who, we may ask, composed this list of four people who 
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provide, as it were, empirical proof of the Platonic theory of recol- 
lection? When was the list composed? And what did Agatharchus 
do to merit inclusion in the gang of four? 

We can, I think, exclude the possibility that the list derives di- 
rectly from Damascius. This theory, which is put forward by Gott- 
schalk in his book on Strato, seems to be ruled out by item (e) in 
Text 8.7? 


[T8] éemyeipnudtwrv draddpwv cvvaywyy decxvivtwy avapvjoes evar Tas wa- 
Onoes éx Tav Tob Xatpwvéws ITAovtapyov: 
(a) ef ad’ érépov Eerepov evvootpuev. obk av ef px) TpoeyvworTo. TO émt- 
xetpnua ITatwvirov. 
(b) ef mpooribenev 76 éAdEirov Tois atcOyTois: Kat ad7o [Datwrikdv. 
(c) ef aides edpabearepor, ws eyyious THs mpoBLoThs, ev hy uvynUN 
eow@lero. émumdAauos 6 Adyos. 
(d) «i GAXou pds GAAO wdOnna emitNdedTEpor. 
(e) ef moAdol adrodidaxror 6Awy Texvav. 


([Olymp.], In Phaed. 212. 1-11 Norvin=Plut. fr. 217 Sandbach) 


A collection of various arguments to show that acts of learning are 
acts of remembering, from Plutarch of Chaeronea: 


(a) Whether we think of one thing from another. We should not 
unless it had been known previously. The argument is Pla- 
tonic. 

(b) Whether we mentally add to percepts that by which they are 
deficient. This too is Platonic. 

(c) Whether children are quicker to learn, as being nearer to the 
previous existence, in which memory was retained. The argu- 
ment is an obvious one. 

(d) Whether men differ in their capacity for different kinds of 
learning. 

(e) Whether many men have taught themselves complete skills. 

(trans. Sandbach) 


This is Plutarch fragment 217 (our previous excerpt was fragment 
216), and fragment 217 is a separate set of Plutarch excerpts in the 
commentary; item (e) in fragment 217 indicates that the commen- 
tator found autodidaktoi cited already in the source he calls Plut- 
arch. (This parallel is indeed what persuades Sandbach, as editor 
of the Plutarch fragments, to extend fragment 216 as far as (g)= 
our Text 7. Wyttenbach extends the fragment much further, for 


22H. B. Gottschalk (ed.), Strato of Lampsacus: Some Texts Edited with a Com- 
mentary (Leeds, 1965), 164. 
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the commentary gives no indication of where the excerpts of frag- 
ment 216 come to a stop;”3 the asterisk of hesitation in Sandbach’s 
text signals that he was somewhat reluctant to go even as far as (g), 
but that he was impelled to do so—rightly, I am sure—by the paral- 
lel with 217(e).) So I shall take it that Damascius is not the original 
author of our list. 

To make further progress than this elimination of just one sus- 
pect, we need to examine the list itself and try to see the relevance 
of these four names to the philosophical point in dispute between 
Strato and his Platonist opponents. Recall that the theory of re- 
collection, as stated in the Phaedo, is that we have latent within 
ourselves knowledge and orthos logos: 


[To] €vi pev Adyw, ébyn 6 KéeBys, xaddNotw, 67. épwropevor of &vOpwror, edv 
Tis KAAS EpwTa, adTol A€yovow TavTa H exer KaiTo et py eTUyXaveV ad- 
ois emuaTHun evotca Kal dpOds Adyos, odK av oiol 7 Foav TobTO TOLHoOAL. 


(Plato, Phaedo 73 A 7-10) 


‘I can give you one excellent reason,’ said Cebes. ‘When people are 
asked something, if the question is well put, they themselves explain 
everything—and yet if they hadn’t got knowledge and a right account 
of the matter stored away inside them, they couldn’t do that.’ (trans. 
Bluck, emphasis added) 


Logos comes in here because, for Plato, to be able to give the correct 
account of something is the proof and the expression of knowledge, 
but we should bear in mind that the term Jogos can also cover speech 
and discourse of any kind. Such being Plato’s theory, how could our 
four names be thought to exemplify it? 

It would be quite irrelevant to the philosophical point at issue to 
offer in support of Plato a list of inventors of the protos heuretés type. 
Necessity can be the mother of invention, and was often said to be, 
meaning that men are driven to invent things by exposure to the 
uncomfortable world we live in. This counted as a point for empir- 
icism, for the idea that knowledge comes from our interaction with 
the empirical world, whereas Plato held that we have knowledge 
already present within the soul, prior to and independently of our 
dealings with the empirical world. Besides, Phemius, the bard in 
Homer’s Odyssey, is not the inventor of song. 


[Tr10] atrodidaxtos 8” eit, Oeds dé jror ev dpeotv oipas 


23 [D. Wyttenbach (ed.), Plutarchi Chaeronensis Moralia, id est, opera, exceptis Vitis, 
reliqua, vol. v/2 (Leipzig, 1832), 738-9. 
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ped sed y , P 
mavtotas éevéduaev éorka O€ ToL Tapacide 


ws Te Pew: TH wh pe AAaleo Se_poTouHoat. (Hom. Od. 22. 347-9) 


Self-taught am I, and the god has planted in my heart 
all manner of lays, and worthy am I to sing to thee 
as to a god; wherefore be not eager to cut my throat. (trans. Murray) 


Phemius explains himself, in Text 10, the sense in which he is auto- 
didaktos: the paths of song are divinely implanted within him and 
derive from his own phrenes. Not a bad model for the Platonic the- 
ory of recollection if you allow poetic discourse to count as logos. 

Similarly, Heraclitus would be horrified to be called the inventor 
of the Jogos which is the central theme of his philosophy. Heraclitus’ 
inclusion in the list is to be explained by Text 11, a Hellenistic in- 
terpretation of the well-known fragment (22 B 101 DK=Plut. Adv. 
Colot. 1118 c) in which he says edizésamén emeouton, ‘I enquired of 
myself’: 


[T11] jxovod 7’ oddevds, ad adrov edn Siljoacba Kai pabeiv mavta Trap’ 
éavtov. (D.L. 9. 5) 
He was nobody’s pupil, but he declared that he ‘inquired of him- 
self’, and learned everything from himself. (trans. Hicks) 


When this is understood as meaning that he learnt the logos from 
himself, without becoming the pupil of any teacher, Heraclitus be- 
comes a perfect example of someone who finds orthos logos within 
his own soul. 

It should now be clear where this investigation is tending. With 
both Phemius and Heraclitus the list-maker has got his examples 
from written texts, and the basis for his interpretation is something 
said within the texts themselves. If the Egyptian farmer resembles 
Phemius and Heraclitus in the philosophically relevant respect, 
namely, he illustrates the logos within, and if the basis for including 
him on the list is something said in writing, there will be a strong 
case for viewing Agatharchus in the same light. So, who is the 
Egyptian farmer? 

Norvin, the editor of Olympiodorus, followed by Sandbach in the 
Teubner Plutarch, cites a passage of Dionysius Periegetes (Text 12) 
according to which the Egyptians (plural) invented agriculture as 
well as astronomy. 
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[T12] KxetOev 3° és Bopénv retavucpévos inde ad boream prolapsus varius 

adAAvébis GAXos, varias in partes 

on ‘ p , . pear : 

Ema Oia OTOMATWY EtAvypevos eis Septem per ostia distractus in 
dXva mines, mare devolvitur, 

vdacr maivwv AuTapov médov opimum Aegypti solum aquis 
Aiytrrovo. pinguefaciens. 

od yap Tis ToTapamv évadiyKios non enim fluviorum quisquam 
érreto Neidw, cum Nilo comparandus, 

ot’ iddv Badéew, ode xPoves dABov ad limum immittendum terraeque 
aééew* fertilitatem augendam, 

6s pa te kat AiBdnv dmoreuverat qui et Libyam dirimit a regione 
Aoidos ains, Asiatica, 

és AiBa pev AiBinv, és 8° adbyas ita ut in libem sit Libya, in ortum 
Aoida yaiav. vero Asia. 

TH Tapa vareTdovow apimpevéwv hunc insignium virorum gens 
yévos avdpav, accolit, 

Faeene P , ee ae Pare 

ot mpa@tor Bidto.o dueatHoavTo qui primi vitae distinxerunt 
KxeAevbous, ordines, 
E see , , en . . 

mpa@to. & wepdevtos emer—pyOnoav primique jucundum experti sunt 
apoTpov, aratrum, 

Kal omépov (Outarns Umep atAakos ac sementem per directum sulcum 
amAwoavto, disperserunt, 

mpa@to. d€ ypaypyo moAov udemque primi lineis coelum 
dueweTpHoavTo, sunt emensi, 

duped dpacadpevor o€dv dpdpov quum mente obliquum solis 
Heriovo. cursum percepissent. 


(Dionysius Periegetes, Orbis descriptio 225-37 Miller) 


From then, stretched sprawlingly towards the north, 
Through seven mouths flexed, it falls into the sea, 
Making Egypt’s rich plain pregnant with its waters. 
No river can be likened to the Nile 
For laying mud, for bringing forth earth’s tilth. 
It sunders Libya from the Asian land, 
Libya westwards, Asia to the east. 
A race of famous men live thereabouts, 
Who first contrived the proper means to live, 
Were first to make trial of the lovely plough, 
And over the straight furrow broadcast seed, 
And demarcated first the pole with lines, 
Having discovered the sun’s slanted course. 
(trans. * Lightfoot) 
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They suggest that the Egyptian farmer is supposed to be the in- 
ventor of agriculture. 

This won’t do, and not just because the singular is essential to the 
philosophical argument. We have already seen that our list is not a 
list of inventors and would not be relevant to Plato if it was. The 
Egyptian farmer ought to be someone who produces some sort of 
logos from within himself. 

Let me then tell you the Tale of the Eloquent Peasant. 

There was once a man called Khunanup, who was a peasant*+ 
of the Wadi Natroun—i.e. the Valley of Salt, an oasis in the desert 
due south of Alexandria and north-west of Cairo. Now this peasant 
went down to Egypt, as the story puts it, with his donkeys laden 
with the goodly products of the Wadi Natroun, intending to trade 
his products for provisions. When he had reached the Nile and was 
journeying along it, he was seen by a man called Djehutinakhte, 
who thought it would be a good idea to grab the donkeys. Having 
conceived this dastardly plan, Djehutinakhte spread a cloth all the 
way across the narrow riverside path along which Khunanup was 
coming. On the one side, then, the river Nile, on the other, a field 
of barley belonging to Djehutinakhte. The peasant had no choice, 
if he was to avoid the cloth, but to take his donkeys up along the 
bank of the field. At once Djehutinakhte accused him of trampling 
his crops, an altercation broke out, and while the two men were 
arguing one of the donkeys ate a wisp of barley. ‘Aha’, said Dje- 
hutinakhte, ‘I shall confiscate your donkey for eating my barley’, 
and he did. 

For the next ten days the peasant pleads with Djehutinakhte, but 
in vain. So he goes to the High Steward Rensi, to appeal to him. 
Now when Rensi hears the peasant’s appeal he goes to the King 
to tell him of the quite extraordinary eloquence this uneducated 
peasant has displayed. ‘Then keep him talking’, replies the King, 
‘and have someone write it all down for me.’ Nine times the peasant 
comes before the High Steward and makes his appeal: nine different 
speeches, each of amazing Gorgianic grandiloquence. Nine times 
his words are written down for the King’s delight—and the peasant 
is sent away without an answer. Finally, when the King has a pa- 
pyrus roll full of marvellous speeches, Rensi is permitted to give 


24 Doubted by G. Lefebvre, ‘Le conte de l’Oasien (le Paysan)’ [‘Paysan’], in Ro- 
mans et contes égyptiens de l’époque pharaonique, traduction avec introduction, notices 
et commentaire (Paris, 1949), 41-69 at 41. 
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judgement: Djehutinakhte’s house and goods are confiscated and 
given to the peasant Khunanup. End of story.*5 

The Tale of the Eloquent Peasant was popular in Egypt dur- 
ing the Middle Kingdom, which lasted from 2040 to the middle of 
the seventeenth century Bc. The surviving manuscripts are XIIth— 
XIIth Dynasty, i.e. from a period between about 1991 and 1633 BC. 
The only other Egyptian trace of the story is an inaccurate quo- 
tation on a Ramesside ostracon about five hundred years later,?° 
which still leaves a gap of some eight hundred years until we reach 
Strato or twelve hundred years to Plutarch, who was born around 
AD 46. For an Egyptian story these Greek philosophers are a very 
late source indeed. But Egyptian stories were translated into Greek, 
and in one case, the ‘Legend of Tefnut’, we have the text in both 
languages. And I trust you will agree with me that Khunanup is a 
splendid example of a man whose rhetorical /ogoi come from within 
in a manner perfectly designed to illustrate the Platonic theory 
of recollection as that theory is understood in the debate between 
Strato and his opponent. In fact, the example is so splendid, the 
parallel with Phemius and Heraclitus is so close, that there can, I 
submit, be no doubt that we have now identified the person who is 
referred to as the Egyptian farmer in a collection of truncated ex- 
cerpts from Plutarch which has come down to us in what purports 
to be acommentary on Plato’s Phaedo written by Olympiodorus in 
the sixth century AD, over a millennium and a half later than the last 
known trace of the Tale itself. Moreover, like Phemius and Heracli- 
tus, the Egyptian farmer earns his place in the gang of four in virtue 
of a written text and what is said in that text. The only remaining 
question is: which Greek got to know, or to know about, that text, 
and when? 

The obvious candidate is Plutarch himself. He spent time in 
Egypt,”” his work on Isis and Osiris shows him to have been an 
Egyptologist of sorts, and he was, of course, a Platonist who is inde- 
pendently known to have worked seriously at defending the theory 
of recollection. But Strato too spent time in Alexandria, in his tutor- 
ing days, and we cannot exclude the possibility that Text 7 derives 
entirely from Strato, weighing up the arguments for the theory of 


25 Discussions in Lefebvre, ‘Paysan’. 

26 A. H. Gardiner, ‘The Eloquent Peasant’, fournal of Egyptian Archaeology, 9 
(1923), 5-25 at 25. 

27 Plut. Mor. 678 c: on ‘my return from Alexandria’ (trans. Clement-Hoffeit). 
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recollection as well as the arguments against, this being the proper 
Peripatetic way to approach a philosophical problem. And there are 
any number of other possibilities. But even if we have to suspend 
judgement on the ultimate origin of our list, it is enough for my 
purposes that we can at least be confident that the first three names 
are, all of them, examples of the logos within. We can see, moreover, 
that each example illustrates a distinct genre of logos: Phemius re- 
presents poetry, Heraclitus philosophy, Khunanup rhetoric. It be- 
comes overwhelmingly tempting to extrapolate to Agatharchus as 
follows: 


(1) He represents technical logot of the genre from which Vit- 
ruvius lists so many specimens. 

(2) Agatharchus’ logos or hupomnéma on stage construction could 
be read, or more probably read about, in the libraries of the 
Hellenistic period. 

(3) The list-maker’s evidence for considering Agatharchus to be 
self-taught in the peculiar sense signified by a Platonist’s use 
of the term autodidaktos was of the same type as his evidence 
in the other three cases, namely, something said in the text in 
question. So the next question is whether we can conjecture 
what that written something was that the list-maker took as 
evidence for Agatharchus being autodidaktos. 


I suggest that it was the opening words of Agatharchus’ treatise. 
Hecataeus of Miletus began a very early genealogical treatise with 
the sentence ‘I write these things, as they seem to me to be true; for 
the logoi of the Greeks, in my view, are both many and absurd.’?® 
Heraclitus a little later starts his Jogos by telling his readers that they 
haven’t a hope of understanding it. Several Hippocratic treatises 
open with a similarly aggressive bid for the reader’s attention. Sup- 
pose, then, that Agatharchus started by proclaiming his originality 
as a writer in some such terms as this: I am the first to write on these 
matters, I have had neither teacher nor predecessor in writing about 
the things I am going to tell you about. Hellenistic compilations love 
to quote the opening words of earlier books—the quotation from 
Metrodorus in Text 1 is a case in point, for we know from other 
citations that these were his opening words—and if Agatharchus 
did trumpet his originality as an author in the manner I have sug- 
gested, we have the perfect explanation for Vitruvius thinking he 


28 [FGrH 1F1a=Demetrius, De elocutione 12.—Ed.] 
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knows that Agatharchus was the first to write on an architectural 
theme. He knows this because the compiler he is following took 
Agatharchus’ own word for it. 

The situation is actually a little more complicated than this, and 
complicated in a way that tends to confirm my hypothesis. Agath- 
archus could well have claimed, and been recorded by some com- 
piler as claiming, to be the first to write about the stage-building. For 
if Agatharchus wrote within the lifetime of Aeschylus, the skéné or 
stage-building had not long been in existence for anyone to write 
about. But if Agatharchus presented himself in the way Vitruvius 
presents him, as the first to write on any architectural matter at all, 
his claim is in conflict with the testimony of Vitruvius himself in the 
next paragraph of our passage. About Silenus we know nothing but 
what is recorded here, but the temples and authors next mentioned 
can be dated independently of Vitruvius to the sixth century BC. 
I very much doubt one can get around this conflict by giving pri- 
mum ... postea a non-temporal classificatory sense, for a few pages 
later, in Text 13, when the temple at Ephesus is mentioned again, 
the coupling of primum and postea is clearly temporal, as indeed it 
is taken to be by all translators of our main passage. 


(T'13] primumque aedes Ephesi Dianae ionico genere ab Chersiphrone 
Gnosio et filio eius Metagene est instituta, quam postea Demetrius, 
ipsius Dianae servos, et Paeonius Ephesius dicuntur perfecisse. 
(Vitruv. 7, praef. 16) 


First of all the temple of Diana at Ephesus was planned in the Ionic 
style by Chersiphron of Cnossus and his son Metagenes; afterwards 
Demetrius, a temple warden of Diana, and Paeonius of Ephesus are 
said to have completed it. (trans. Granger) 


Consequently, we must look for an explanation which accepts that 
Vitruvius has made a mistake. I propose that the most likely ex- 
planation is this: that Vitruvius or his compiler was hazy about 
the chronology of archaic Greek temples and overlooked the re- 
stricted scope of Agatharchus’ original claim when incorporating 
it into the wider context of a history of writings on architecture 
generally. Anyone who deals regularly with ancient doxography will 
know similar cases. Viewed in this light, Vitruvius’ inadvertent slip 
strongly suggests that Agatharchus was recorded as claiming origi- 
nality as an author. 

It is even possible that Agatharchus expressed his claim to origi- 
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nality with the word autodidaktos itself. The word is not common. 
Its only extant occurrence in early literature outside the Odyssey 
(Text 10) is in the Agamemnon of Aeschylus (Text 14). 


[T14] rov 3 dvev Adpas duws buvwoet 
Opjvov *Epwbos abrodibaxtos éowbev 
Oupds ... (Aesch. Ag. ggo-2) 


The thumos sings, without a lyre, 
from within, self-taught, 
the song of Erinys.. . (trans. Burnyeat) 


I hesitate to build one conjecture on another, but after all that 
Oliver Taplin”? has done to make good Wilamowitz’s theory that 
the Oresteta of 458 BC is where Aeschylus first makes use of the 
recently introduced stage-building, and first exploits the dramatic 
resonance of the idea of the house which the skéné represents, it 
would certainly seem to be a most appropriate occasion for the 
stage-designer to write a book about—a book telling of his own 
contribution to that memorable occasion and perhaps—I say again, 
perhaps—borrowing from his playwright the poetic word auto- 
didaktos, with its associations of divine inspiration, in order to 
proclaim that technical literature too, not just poetry, can be di- 
vinely inspired.3° For we can be sure that if all of that did happen, 
Agatharchus would have virtually written his own certificate of 
worthiness to be included, along with Phemius, Heraclitus, and the 
Egyptian farmer, in the list we have been examining. All it would 
take for him to be put on the list is that the Hellenistic compilers 
should preserve his opening words as they preserved the opening 
words of countless other authors. 

I cannot, of course, prove that the Oresteza is the tragoedia of Aes- 
chylus to which Vitruvius refers, as those scholars who trust Vit- 
ruvius have regularly assumed, but the main rival theory is Rumpf’s 
influential suggestion—adopted by Webster and Taplin among his- 
torians of the stage3’ and by Robertson and Pollitt among historians 


29 Taplin, Stagecraft, Appendix C, ‘The Skene in Aeschylus’, 452-9. 

3° Taplin: Aeschylus’ use is itself a recall of Homer and his odd word. [We were 
unable to locate a reference for this claim. When consulted, Professor Taplin assured 
us that he has never made such a claim in print, but thought it possible that he might 
have discussed the issue with Professor Burnyeat on some occasion.—Ed.] 

3" Webster, Production, 13-14; Taplin, Stagecraft, Appendix C, “The Skene in 
Aeschylus’, esp. 457-8 n. 4; see also ibid. 107 and 438 n. 2. 
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of art3*—that the phrase Aeschylo docente does not mean what the 
words plainly say, but refers to a revival of an Aeschylean drama 
around 430, well after Aeschylus’ death in 456/5.33 This late dating 
is motivated in part by the thought that 458 would be too early for 
Agatharchus to invent a sophisticated system of perspective. But we 
have already seen that it is not in fact as the inventor of perspectives 
but as a writer that Agatharchus comes into Vitruvius’ story. And 
it is important to realize that Rumpf’s only evidence for postponing 
Agatharchus’ activity until around 430 is Text 15,34 a story origi- 
nating with some fourth-century orators—who tell it all too plainly 
as a story—in which Alcibiades locks Agatharchus in his house to 
make sure he finishes the painting, or alternatively—and this is the 
version Rumpf relies on—he locks him up because he has found the 
painter making love to his mistress. 


[T15] eipéev Ayabapyov rov ypadéa: Kal yap Tatra rAk€yovow. AaBav ye TH 
TAnupeAcbvO’, ws hactw, Strep 006” dverdilewv dévov. (Dem. In Mid. 147) 





Another story is that he imprisoned the painter Agatharchus. Yes, 
but he had caught him in an act of trespass, or so we are told; so that 
it is unfair to blame him for that. (trans. Vince, emphasis added) 


elpéev Ayabapxov] Cwypados otros adv €bwpabn ovvav 7H TadAakid«. Tob 
AdxiBiddov, dv AaBav xabeipge Kal Kata TOBTO HapTE fL7) Tapadovs Tois 
vowots ameawwrnoe 5€ TO dudpTyua ws puKpov, va peildv te bTromTEv- 
owow ot dixalovtes. TO dudioByrovpevov odv ws duodoyovpevov EOnKev. 
éxer yap adT@ ovvaywuilouevyy tiv Katayvwow Tob Shou. tives dé TO 
eae ew ccee aye, <3 as ie eens 204 

eip€ev” ofov “€E€woe Tob Dedtpov ws dcedyj”. 510 Kal etrev “Orrep ovdE 
ovedilew dévov”. (Scholium to the above, 21. 506 Dilts) 


‘He locked up Agatharchus.’ This painter was caught having sex 
with the concubine of Alcibiades, who seized and confined him, 
thereby doing wrong by not turning him over to the law. [Alcibi- 
ades] concealed how minor the wrong was, so that the jurors would 
suspect something greater. He thus stipulated something that was 
in dispute as though it were agreed upon, since he had on his side 
the censure of the people. Some take ‘locked up’ to mean something 
like ‘he threw him out of the theatre on the grounds that he was be- 


32M. Robertson, A History of Greek Art, 2 vols. (London, 1975), 414-15; Pollitt, 
View, 244-5. 

33 A. Rumpf, ‘Classical and Post-Classical Greek Painting’ [‘Painting’], Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, 67 (1947), 10-21 at 13; Marm. Par. ep. 59 Jacoby; = ad Ar. Ach. 
10 C Wilson. 

34 Rumpf, ‘Painting’, 13. 
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having outrageously’, for which reason [Demosthenes] adds ‘which 
is not even worth criticizing’. (trans. Ed.) 


6s ets ToootTov eAjAvbe TéAUNS, WoTe Trelcas Ayadbapyov Tov ypadéa 
ovveroeNOetv [olkade] TH otkiav éernvayKxace ypadewv, Seopévov dé Kal 
tmpopdacers dAnbeis A€yovtos, ws odK av Sbvaito Tatra mpaTTew Hon dia 
70 ovyypadas exyew Tap’ éTépwv, mpoeimev adt@ SHoeww, ef py) Tdavu Ta- 
xéws ypado.. dep eroinoe: Kal od mpdtepov amnddAdyn, mpiv amrodpas 
@yxeTo TeTaptw pnvi, Tors dvAakas Aabav, Horep Tapa Bacréws. ([An- 
doc.] In Alc. 17)35 

Why, there are no limits to his impudence. He persuaded Agath- 
archus, the artist, to accompany him home, and then forced him 
to paint; and when Agatharchus appealed to him, stating with per- 
fect truth that he could not oblige him at the moment because he 
had other engagements, Alcibiades threatened him with imprison- 
ment, unless he started painting straight away. And he carried out 
his threat. Agatharchus only made his escape three months later, by 
slipping past his guards and running away as he might have done 
from the king of Persia. (trans. Maidment) 


If we take this anecdote seriously—and I suggest that we are in fact 
dealing merely with the echo of a comic plot—Agatharchus must 
be alive and well in the decade after 430, when Alcibiades emerges 
into the limelight. Fine, but this does not even begin to show that 
Agatharchus could not have worked for Aeschylus in 458—at the 
age of thirty, say—unless you believe that a man of, say, sixty plus 
would not be capable of the part assigned to him in the story. I trust 
that you will agree that Rumpf’s argument does not stand up. 

Besides, Anaxagoras probably died in 428/7, far away in Lamp- 
sacus, after residing there long enough to inspire the Lampsacenes 
to pay him extensive honours at his death. Anaxagoras’ response to 
Agatharchus’ book, once we take that seriously, favours an earlier 
rather than a later date for Agatharchus’ writing. 

Let us then turn to Anaxagoras. What could Agatharchus have 
said that might interest him? It was not the opening words of his 
book, Vitruvius implies (in Text 5), but something about which 
Democritus and Anaxagoras also wrote (de eadem re scripserunt). 
Vitruvius proceeds to identify the topic on which all three writers 
had something to say, in a long complex sentence which needs to be 

35 Cf. also Plut. Alc. 4. [The precise interpretation of the events behind these 
reports is much disputed. For a brief survey of the issues see D. M. MacDow- 


ell (trans. and comm.), Demosthenes: Against Meidias (Oration 21) (Oxford, 1990), 
362-3.—Ed.] 
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divided into two parts. The part which I have indented is the expla- 
nation of the phenomenon described from uti (‘so that’) onwards. 


namque primum Agatharchus Athenis Aeschylo docente tragoediam scae- 
nam fecit, et de ea commentarium reliquit. Ex eo moniti Democritus et 
Anaxagoras de eadem re scripserunt, 
quemadmodum oporteat, ad aciem oculorum radiorumque extentionem 
certo loco centro constituto, lineas ratione naturali respondere, 
uti... (Vitruv. 7, praef. 11) 
In the first place Agatharchus, in Athens, when Aeschylus was bringing 
out a tragedy, painted a scene, and left a commentary about it. This led 
Democritus and Anaxagoras to write on the same subject, 
showing how, given a centre in a definite place, the lines should natur- 
ally correspond with due regard to the point of sight and the divergence 
of the visual rays, 
so that... (trans. Morgan) 


The indented explanation is extraordinarily sophisticated. Thanks 
to John White’s careful analysis,3° we are now able to regard it as 
one of just two ancient texts—the other being Text 16, again from 
Vitruvius—to formulate explicitly, even if somewhat clumsily, the 
idea of a centralized system of pictorial perspective complete with 
a vanishing point: 


[T'16] item scaenographia est frontis et laterum abscedentium adumbratio 
ad circinique centrum omnium linearum responsus. (Vitruv. 1. 2. 2) 
In like manner, scenography is the sketching of the front and of the 
retreating sides and the correspondence of all the lines to the point 
of the compasses. (trans. White) 


As such, it may have been known to Alberti and may have played its 
part in the Renaissance rediscovery of perspective. But by the same 
token no one doubts—no one sensible at least37—that no such idea 
could have been formulated in a fifth-century treatise, by Agath- 
archus or by Anaxagoras. It is well in advance of Euclid’s Optics 
of around 300 Bc. It must have been inserted into the doxographi- 
cal tradition some time between 300 and the compilation Vitruvius 
is using, with the result that the fifth-century writers’ observations 
are served up, in a manner which will again be familiar to those who 
have worked regularly with doxography, in the illuminating light of 
the most modern explanation. 


36 White, Perspective, 43-69. 
37 Unsensible: Gogos, ‘Biihnenarchitektur’, 71-86, esp. 84-5. 
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Accordingly, to discover what Anaxagoras or Democritus learnt 
from Agatharchus, we must turn to the second half of the sen- 
tence, the bit after the indentation (in Text 5), beginning with uti 
or ‘so that’. 


uti de incerta re certae imagines aedificiorum in scaenarum picturis red- 
derent speciem et, quae in directis planisque frontibus sint figurata, alia 
abscedentia, alia prominentia esse videantur. (Vitruv. 7, praef. 11) 

so that by this deception a faithful representation of the appearance of 
buildings might be given in painted scenery, and so that, though all is 
drawn on a vertical flat facade, some parts may seem to be withdrawing into 
the background, and others to be standing out in front. (trans. Morgan) 


At once we meet a problem of translation again, compounded by 
a problem about the text: should we read certae or incertae ima- 
gines? I propose that we tackle the translation problem first, for 
the moment just leaving the adjective (in)certae out of the reckon- 
ing. 

That there is a problem of translation is evident from Morgan’s 
absurd rendering of the Latin de incerta re as ‘by this deception’ .3° 
Notice also the dots of despair in Erika Simon’s version quoted in 
my English apparatus (n. 13). But the rival translations in the appa- 
ratus have a dangling ‘from an uncertain object’ which is equally 
puzzling. For example, White translates ‘so that from an uncer- 
tain object certain images may render the appearance of buildings’ 
(see again n. 13). What uncertain object do the images come from? 
Surely they don’t come from anywhere; they are just there, painted 
on the wall of the stage-building. 

The difficulty arises, I suggest, from the assumption that de 
means ‘from’. Given this assumption, de incerta re must depend 
upon imagines and then aedificiorum is left to depend on speciem. 
But if de could mean ‘concerning’ or ‘about’, as it did just a bit 
earlier in the phrase de eadem re, and as Erich Frank alone is pre- 
pared to take it (see n. 13), then aedificiorum could be detached 
from speciem and made to depend on imagines, which is after all 
the word it is adjacent to. We would then have this: ‘concerning 
an unclear object, the images of buildings in stage-paintings give 

38 Cf. the elaborately odd interpretation in Pollitt, View, 241-2, close to Schneider 
ad loc. [Pollitt writes, ‘I take the meaning of the phrase to be that an assemblage of 
drawn lines, which, when viewed without regard to its illusionistic quality, has no 


meaning or significance in itself (incerta res), becomes, when understood illusionis- 
tically, a definite thing, certa res, for example, a building’ (View, 242).—Ed.] 
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a view’. De incerta re would then have an introductory function, 
and would be connected in sense, though not in grammar, with 
speciem instead of imagines. 

Before asking you to accept this translation, I want to ask you to 
try putting it into Greek. Alberti remarked that Vitruvius is “Greek 
to the Romans and Roman to the Greeks’,39 and we saw in Text 6 
that Vitruvius is using Greek compilations as well as Latin ones; 
in any case the Latin doxographers will themselves have been bor- 
rowing from Greek predecessors. So what would our sentence have 
looked like in Greek? 

Well, in Cicero’s philosophical writings he commonly uses in- 
certus where we know his Greek source would have had adélos, ‘non- 
evident’. There’s a good example in Text 17: 


(T17] interdum enim cum adhibemus ad eos orationem eius modi, si ea 
quae disputentur vera sint, tum omnia fore incerta, respondent: 
‘quid ergo istud ad nos? num nostra culpa est? naturam accusa, 
quae in profundo veritatem, ut ait Democritus, penitus abstruserit.’ 
alii autem elegantius, qui etiam queruntur quod eos insimulemus 
omnia incerta dicere, quaantumque intersit inter zncertum et id quod 
percipi non possit docere conantur eaque distinguere. cum his igi- 
tur agamus qui haec distinguunt, illos qui omnia sic incerta dicunt 
ut stellarum numerus par an impar sit quasi desperatos aliquos 
relinquamus. (Cic. Acad. 2. 32) 


For sometimes when we address them in this sort of language, ‘If 
your contentions are true, then everything will be uncertain’, they 
reply, “Well, what has that to do with us? surely it is not our fault; 
blame nature for having hidden truth quite away, in an abyss, as 
Democritus says.’ But others make a more elaborate answer, and ac- 
tually complain because we charge them with saying that everything 
is uncertain, and they try to explain the difference between what is 
uncertain and what cannot be grasped, and to distinguish between 
them. Let us therefore deal with those who make this distinction, 
and leave on one side as a hopeless sort of persons the others who 
say that all things are as uncertain as whether the number of the stars 
is odd or even. (trans Rackham, emphasis added) 


—and species is the Latin for opsis. With two such clues it is hardly 
necessary to add Text 18 to show that zmago can render phantasia, 
one of several Greek nouns connected with the verb phainesthat. 


39 L, Dyer, ‘Vitruvius’ Account of the Greek Stage’, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
12 (1891), 356-65 at 364. 
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(T18] quare capiendae sunt illae, de quibus dixi, rerum imagines, quas 


vocari davracias indicavimus, omniaque, de quibus dicturi erimus, 
personae, quaestiones, spes, metus habenda in oculis, in adfectus 
recipienda. (Quint. 10. 7. 15) 


Consequently those vivid conceptions of which I spoke and which, 
as I remarked, are called davraciar, together with everything that 
we intend to say, the persons and questions involved, and the hopes 
and fears to which they give rise, must be kept clearly before our 
eyes and admitted to our hearts. (trans. Butler, emphasis added) 


quas ¢avracias Graeci vocant, nos sane visiones appellemus, per 
quas imagines rerum absentium ita repraesentantur animo, ut eas 
cernere oculis ac praesentes habere videamur. has quisquis bene 
conceperit, is erit in adfectibus potentissimus. hunc quidam dicunt 
evhavtaciwrov, qui sibi res, voces, actus secundum verum optime 
finget; quod quidem nobis volentibus facile continget. (Quint. 
6. 2. 29-30) 


There are certain experiences which the Greeks call davtacia, and 
the Romans visions, whereby things absent are presented to our ima- 
gination with such extreme vividness that they seem actually to be 
before our very eyes. It is the man who is really sensitive to such 
impressions who will have the greatest power over the emotions. 
Some writers describe the possessor of this power of vivid imagina- 
tion, whereby things, words and actions are presented in the most 
realistic manner, by the Greek word et¢avtaciwros; and it is a power 
which all may readily acquire if they will. (trans. Butler) 


Hidden for all to see in Vitruvius’ Latin is a close relative of that 
famous dictum of Anaxagoras, opsis ton adélon ta phainomena, ‘Ap- 
pearances are a sight of things unseen’ (59 B 21a DK). 

Now look at Text 19, paragraph 140, but for which we would 
never have known that Anaxagoras said that famous thing. (And by 
the way, the angled brackets in the Greek text are misleading: the 
words opsis ton adélon ta phainomena are not an insertion conjec- 


tured by the editor, but an omission in manuscripts other than N.) 


[T19] Kat d9 & per rodTous tacav oxedov Kiwel KaTaAnyuy, €¢ Kat wovwy e€at- 


138 


139 


ie , a > EA > \ a rd , \ om , 
pétws kabdarretar TOV atcbyoewv: ev dé TOis Kavdat SU0 hyatv etvar yva- 
ct Yer hee Bt OS py ire fe Serre patel teh ihe PNR 
oes, THY ev dia TOV alcOjoewv THY de dia THs Stavoias, wv THY ev Ova 
Ths Svavolas yvnoinv Karel, TpoowapTupa@v adtTH TO TmLoTOV Eis GAnOetas 
, Lee y a 9 as en ea) , , ee 
Kplow, TH d€ 61a TOV aloOyoewv oKoTinv dvonaler, adaipovpevos avTHAS 
eo AN oh A. 3 boyy ‘ Lyte er ’ 
TO Tpos didyvwow Tob GAnfobs amAaves. Neyer dé Kata A€Ew “yvapns bE 

Porat Pages Neen ye ay , ‘ pa ener 

dvo elatv (dat, 7 ev yynoin 7 S€ oKoTin: Kal oKoTins pev TAdE CUTAVTA, 
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Pp Ae Ne BR x eg) 4 , Loy 
dys akon ddu7 yetors fads, 7 S€ yvnoin, atoKeKkpysrevyn Sé€ TavTYS. 
Eira mpoKpivwy THs oKoTins THY yuynainv éemipépea A€ywv “Otay  oKO- 
tin pnkere SbvaTae pte Ophy én” EAatTov pHTE aKovew pte ddudoba 
; , ae > at $523.4 , ws 
pyre yevecOar unre ev 7H Pato aicbavecbar, GAN’ emi AeTTOTEpoV.” ov- 
Kobv Kal KaTa TOOTOV 6 Adyos EoTi KpiTHpLOV, dv yyyoinv yvayny Karel. 
, ey shh. save’ 3 5 , a ere 
Ardtipos b€ tpia Kar’ avrov éAeyey elvar KpiTHpia, THS wev TOV ad1- 
, \ , ¥ ears \ , ‘ 
Awy Katadrjbews Ta davdpeva, (ois yap Tv adjAwY Ta haiwopeva,) Ws 





a , eo Es 7 3 Fi 7 oar 
dyolv Avagaydpas, dv émt trovTw Anpudkpitos éemawwel, CntHoews b€ THY 





7 5 Vata Ree ite Bund A Re Log ” ‘ 
evvoav (epi TavTos yap, ® Tai, wia apyy TO €id€var TEpt OTOU €oTW 7 


Cyrnos), atpecews d€ kal duyys Ta 7aOn . . . (S.E.M. 7. 137-40) 


Now in these passages he almost rejects apprehension altogether, al- 
though it is the senses only that he specially attacks. But in his ‘Can- 
ons’ he says that there are two kinds of knowledge, one by means 
of the senses, the other by means of the intelligence; and of these 
he calls that by means of the intelligence ‘genuine,’ ascribing to it 
trustworthiness in the judgement of truth, but that by means of the 
senses he terms ‘bastard,’ denying it inerrancy in the distinguishing 
of what is true. He expressly declares—‘Of knowledge there are two 
forms, the genuine and the bastard; and to the bastard belong all 
these—sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch; but the other form is dis- 
tinct from this and genuine.’ Then, while thus preferring the genuine 
to the bastard, he proceeds: ‘Whenever the bastard kind is unable 
any longer to see what has become too small, or to hear or smell or 
taste or perceive it by touch, (one must have recourse to) another and 
finer (instrument).’ Thus, according to this man also, reason is the 
criterion, and he calls it ‘genuine knowledge’. But Diotimus used to 
say that according to Democritus there are three criteria—namely, 
the criterion of the apprehension of things non-evident, which is the 
things apparent; for, as Anaxagoras says (and Democritus commends 
him for it), the things apparent are the vision of the things non-evident; 
and the criterion of investigation, which is the conception—‘for in 
every case, my child, the one starting-point is to know what the sub- 
ject of investigation is’ [cf. Plato, Phaedr. 237 B]; and the criterion 
of choice and aversion, which is the affections. . . . (trans. Bury, 
emphasis added) 


The anti-chronological order of the names in Vitruvius, first 
Democritus and then Anaxagoras, becomes understandable when 


we learn that Democritus commended Anaxagoras for the fa- 
mous dictum. We learn this on the word of one Diotimus, who 


is independently attested in Text 20 as an expositor of Demo- 


critus. 
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[T20] er mpds todros [sc. Democritus, Hecataeus, Apollodorus, Nausi- 

phanes] Ardtipos tiv TmavtéAccav Tov ayabav fv eveota mpocayoped- 
eo8at [68 B 4. 140], réAos awédyver. (Diotimus 76 A 2 DK=Clem. 
Strom. 2. 130. 6 Stahlin) 
In addition to them [sc. Democritus, Hecataeus, Apollodorus, Nau- 
siphanes], Diotimus declared the goal to be a full complement of the 
things that are good, which he called well-being. (trans. *Ferguson, 
slightly modified) 


The chances are that Diotimus got this information by studying the 
works of Democritus himself: hence the order of names. We do not 
know Diotimus’ date, but he uses the language of Hellenistic phi- 
losophy and quotes Plato’s Phaedrus. He writes about Democritus 
more as a historian than as a follower—he may in fact be identical 
with a second-century BC Stoic Diotimus—and he comes into Aene- 
sidemus’ history as the author of an empiricist interpretation of 
Democritus which diverges from the more rationalistic interpre- 
tation of the preceding paragraphs 138-9, which give the view of 
Aenesidemus’ main authority for Democritus, who can, I believe, 
be shown to be Posidonius. But if the best we can do for Diotimus 
is to say that he is a Hellenistic scholar writing before Posidonius, 
that is enough to show that there is information in the Hellenistic 
libraries about Democritus responding to Anaxagoras on the issue 
that concerns us, information which is hard to explain except on 
the supposition that it comes ultimately from Democritus himself. 
The important thing is not to trace routes between Vitruvius and 
Democritus, but to satisfy ourselves that one or more routes are 
available. For I hope it is now looking very plausible indeed that 
what Agatharchus said to interest Anaxagoras and Democritus was 
closely connected with the philosophical dictum ‘Appearances are 
a sight of things unseen’. 

The most economical hypothesis is simply this. Agatharchus’ 
treatise included, among all the other topics to do with stage con- 
struction, a section on scene-painting. (We may even be tempted 
to wonder if it wasn’t this section that told Aristotle that scene- 
painting had recently been introduced by Sophocles; at any rate the 
possibility cannot now be excluded.) In this section, be it long or 
short, one thing Agatharchus could have said was—well, more or 
less what we find in Vitruvius: concerning what is not evident to 
the audience, you can give them a view, i.e. let them as it were ‘see’ 
it, by painting images of buildings on the stage wall, and doing it 
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in such a way that although all is drawn on a vertical flat facade, 
some parts seem to be receding into the background and others to 
be standing out in front. Painted scenery gives the audience a sight 
of the unseen. 

That would be an exciting and relevant contribution, from the 
technician’s point of view, to all the play with the seen and the 
unseen that goes on in the Oresteza and subsequent tragedies. Yet 
it does not presuppose more than the simplest and most primi- 
tive indications of recession in the painting itself. Four columns 
under a roof, with the inner columns smaller than the outer ones, 
would be quite enough to give rise to the written boast which is 
what, as we have seen, inspired Anaxagoras. As for the actual scene- 
painting that Agatharchus is boasting about, we should not look 
ahead, as the indented explanation inserted by Vitruvius’ compiler 
tells us to do, but back—back to the lost mural paintings of the early 
fifth century. These can only be studied through descriptions in 
Pausanias and the distorting mirror of vase-paintings, but the evi- 
dence leads art historians such as John Barron to talk of ‘multi-level 
compositions’ ,*+° and Martin Robertson of the beginning of the idea 
of pictorial space, of the picture as ‘a window opening on a feigned 
world’.#* In so speaking they are referring to murals by Polygnotus 
and Mikon painted in the 470s—well before the Oresteia in 458. 
Agatharchus, then, was not the first Greek painter to start explor- 
ing the third dimension; but he could well, compatibly with the art- 
historical evidence, be the first to boast in writing about its appli- 
cation to the stage. 

We can now solve the textual problem which we left aside earlier. 
Granger, as you see from the textual notes to Text 5 (n. 9), reads zn- 
certae on the grounds that it is required by Democritean doctrines. 
But even supposing he interprets Democritus’ views about images 
correctly, it is not Democritus’ view that matters here but Agath- 
archus’. Agatharchus would certainly want his painted columns to 
stand out bright and clear for the audience to see. That, then, is 
how he would describe them in the book. Alternatively, by Helle- 
nistic times opsis ton adélon ta phainomena has become a common 
tag which is quoted all over the place, and Hellenistic phainomena 
are invariably enargeé or déla, clear (see Text 21), never adéla. 


4° J. P. Barron, ‘New Light on Old Walls: The Murals of the Theseion’, Zournal 
of Hellenic Studies, 92 (1972), 20-45 at 25, 28, 31-44. 
4" Robertson, Greek Painting, 122. 
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[Taz] em trav dvtwv ta pév éotr mpddnra 7a dé ddynAa, ws abroi dacw, Kal 
onpaivovta pev Ta hawdpeva, onuawdueva Oe UO THY dawopmevwy TA 
adnra: dus yap Kat’ abrods TV adjAwY TA Pawopeva. (S.E. PH 1. 138) 
Further, some existing things are ‘pre-evident’, as they say, others 
non-evident; and the apparent things are significant, but the non- 
evident signified by the apparent; for according to them ‘the things 
apparent are the vision of the non-evident’. (trans. Bury, emphasis 
added) 


Thus whether the adjective stems from Agatharchus or the Helle- 
nistic compiler, certae is the reading we want. Granger’s mistaken 
choice, which he actually uses as evidence for his reconstruction of 
the history of the Vitruvius manuscripts, is just one of the eccent- 
ricities which mar his widely used edition of an important author. 

I have laboured long—I hope not too wearisomely—to establish, 
with varying degrees of probability, the existence, the date, the gist 
of the opening words, and the gist of one other fragment, of a writ- 
ten work on stage construction by Agatharchus. The historian can 
seldom supply proof beyond reasonable doubt. All I have aimed for 
is to win on the balance of a set of interconnected probabilities. If 
I have succeeded, the gain for the history of philosophy is consi- 
derable. We have a new and richer context for Anaxagoras’ famous 
dictum ‘Appearances are a sight of things unseen’. A context which 
involves reference to the powers of scene-painting. 

I think we can see at once why Agatharchus’ remark about 
scene-painting would have caught the attention of Anaxagoras. 
The central postulate of Anaxagorean physics is that there is no 
break between the macroscopic world of ordinary observation and 
the microscopic world which explains it. Sensible qualities such as 
colour do not cease to exist below the threshold of perception: they 
continue all the way down in the sense that any portion of matter, 
however small, has colour, even if our eyes are too weak to see it: 


[T22] evOev 6 pev duotxwtatos Avaéayédpas ws aobeveis SiaBdrdAwv Tas aicOy- 
ey 3 , > ne \ es 19 , >) ar» 
oes “bro adaupdotytos avtav” dyaiv “od duvatoi éopev Kpivew TadnOeés. 
Tino Te TioTW adTaY THs amLoTias THY Tapa pLKpOV TV XpwUaTwv 
> ik hs Bae Je hi. Sar , , \ poe 
e€adraynv: ef yap dvo AdBowev xypwmpata, pwéAav Kai AevKdv, efra ex 
Oatépov eis Odrepov Kata oTaydva Tapexxéomey, od Suvyjcerar 7 dys 
Swakpivew Tas Tapa fuiKpov peTaBodAds, Kaimep Tpos THY Pvow UroKeme- 
vas. (S.E. M. 7. 90) 
Hence the greatest of the Physicists, Anaxagoras, in disparaging the 
senses on the ground of their weakness, says, ‘Owing to their in- 
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firmity we are unable to judge what is true.’ And as an assurance of 
their lack of sureness he alleges the gradual change in colours: for if 
we were to take two colours, black and white, and pour some of the 
one into the other drop by drop, our sense of sight will be unable 
to distinguish the gradual alterations although they subsist as actual 
facts. (trans. Bury) 


Anaxagoras goes further still and maintains the puzzling thesis that 
any portion of matter, however small, contains every colour and 
every other quality as well. What we perceive, in those portions 
of matter which are large enough for us to perceive them, is the 
colours and qualities which predominate and which, because they 
predominate, are the qualities most evident to us: 


[T23] érepov dé oddév éorw dporov oddevi, GAN dtwv TAcioTa evi, TadTA évdy- 
Aétata &v éxaotév éort kai Hv. (Anaxagoras 59 B 12 DK=Simpl. Jn 
Phys. 157. 3-4 Diels) 
nothing else is like anything else, but each single body is and 
was most plainly those things of which it contains most. (trans. 


KRS 476) 


To use a theatrical metaphor inspired by Lucretius’ account of 
Anaxagoras in Text 24 (the last line), the qualities we perceive in 
things are those that are ‘out front’. 


(T24] linquitur hic quaedam latitandi copia tenvis, 
id quod Anaxagoras sibi sumit, ut omnibus omnis 
res putet inmixtas rebus latitare, sed illud 
apparere unum cuius sint plurima mixta 
et magis in promptu primaque in fronte locata. (Lucr. 1. 876-80) 


Herein there is left a slight chance of hiding from justice, 
which Anaxagoras grasps for himself, to hold that all things 
are mingled, though in hiding, in all things, but that that one 
thing comes out clear, whereof there are most parts mingled in, 
stationed more ready to view and in the forefront. 
(trans. Bailey, emphasis added) 


Thus for Anaxagoras the world as we observe it is very like a scene- 
painting such as Agatharchus describes. We cannot actually see all 
the parts as they recede into the microscopic background, but a 
simple experiment with a black and a white paint pot (as in Text 22) 
will show that the recession we do see implies further recessions 
that we don’t see. Concerning what is not evident, the bits of paint 
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Fic. 1. House of Augustus, Room of the 
Perspectival Wall Paintings (Room 11) 


Drawing by L. Pannuti, from Gianfilippo Carettoni, ‘La decorazione pittorica della 
Casa di Augusto sul Palatino’, Mitteilungen des Deutschen archdologischen Instituts, 
Rémische Abteilung, 90/2 (1983), 373-419, fig. 4 (pp. 386-7). 


you do see give you a view, as Agatharchus said, provided—and this 
is the point that will, I hope, convince the art historians—provided 
the perspectival effect alluded to is rather primitive. The marvel- 
lous perspectival achievements from Vitruvius’ own day in the 
House of Augustus (see Figure 1), or even in Boscoreale, would be 
much less suitable illustrations for the philosopher’s message. For 
the Roman paintings leave too little to the visual imagination. We 
see, in fact, and see with perfect clarity, all there is to be seen from 
where we stand in relation to the house represented in the painting. 
We are not challenged to complete the picture in our mind’s eye, 
for visually speaking it is already complete. 

I am suggesting, then, that the first philosopher to compare the 
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observed world to a scene-painting was in fact Anaxagoras. And 
indeed what better model could he have found for his peculiar phy- 
sics than the front of the skéné or stage-building, that great centre of 
Athenian attention inside which the actors, unseen, changed their 
clothes and masks before coming out front to create a world in which 
who you are depends on which mask and costume is the predomi- 
nating factor in your appearance? The front of the skéné is just a 
wooden wall. But it is a wall rich in implications for a physicist to 
ponder. 

Let us now imagine Democritus pondering this model, as 
he found it in Anaxagoras’ book. For if scene-painting was to 
Anaxagoras just a model for his physics, it becomes quite un- 
necessary to postulate, as some optimistic scholars have done, a 
treatise by Anaxagoras on perspective over and above the work On 
Nature which could be bought in the marketplace at Athens for a 
drachma.*? Not only is it unnecessary, but it is contrary to the ex- 
plicit statement of D.L. 1. 16 numbering Anaxagoras among those 
philosophers who left just one book. More interesting is a tradition 
that Anaxagoras was the first to publish a book with diagrams.*3 But 
to return to Democritus. The great disagreement between Demo- 
critus and Anaxagoras concerns precisely the question whether 
the microscopic world is continuous with the macroscopic. Demo- 
critus says it is not. The atoms have no colour. As you cut smaller, 
nearly all the sensible qualities of ordinary observation disappear, 
until you are left just with atoms and void, whose properties must 
be determined by reason, not by extrapolating from information 
provided by the senses. 

This rationalist, anti-empirical epistemology may surprise 
the modem reader, who is used to the idea that good scientific 
theories—and we all think of Atomism as one of the very best 
theories that antiquity produced—good scientific theories gain 
their support, even if indirectly, from the evidence of observation. 
But there is plenty of evidence that Democritean Atomism was 
based on a priori reasoning, not on observation, and the quotations 
in paragraphs 138-9 of Text 19 are clear evidence that his epis- 
temology had a thoroughly rationalist character. This means that 
Diotimus’ empiricist interpretation of what Democritus meant by 


42 Burnet ad Plato, Ap. 26D 10. 
43 D.L. 2. 11 (see Hicks’s note b ad loc.); Plut. Nic. 23; Clem. Strom. 1. 78. 4 
Stahlin. 
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opsis ton adélon ta phainomena must be wrong. (Incidentally, this 
is not the first time in the compilation Sextus is using that a rival 
interpretation is introduced—as we introduce the views of other 
scholars—precisely in order to show that it is wrong.*+) Contrary to 
Diotimus’ interpretation, Democritus does not think that appear- 
ances give us a sight or grasp (katalépsis) of things unseen. So how 
could Democritus have commended Anaxagoras for his dictum? 

Well, the word opsis has a passive sense as well as an active one. 
Suppose Democritus said, with a touch of irony, Yes, appearances 
are the opsis of things unseen—the phainomena are just the facade, 
the visible show put on by atoms and the void—using opsis in 
the passive and potentially pejorative sense it bears in Aristotle’s 
Poetics. His point would be that only reason can discover what 
happens behind the facade in the microscopic world. Given a 
scene-painting such as Agatharchus boasted about, you have to 
complete the picture with your mind, your reason; the senses don’t 
lead you on, there is no such thing as seeing the four columns as 
implying more of the same sort. Look at Democritus’ own words 
in paragraph 139 of Text 19: 


yvoons b€ dvo eiotv ea, W wev yunoin 7 b€ oKoTin: Kal oKoTins pev Td0€ 
ovprravta, dys dor ddun yebous favors, 7 O€ yuynoin, aroKeKpinevyn dé TavTNs. 
There are two kinds of gnomé (which means judgement or cognitive capa- 
city rather than knowledge), the genuine kind and the bastard. And to the 
bastard belong all these: sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch; while the other 
kind is genuine and cut off from these.*5 


He goes on: 


ee , Posy Ai eA BES 3 Folge Sep Fo 

Otay » oKoTin pyKETL OUVaTaL LATE OpHy em’ EAaTTOV NTE akovEew pHTE 6dudcbaL 
, , Fee tSecg npn > ar 2)y2 93 , 

pyre yevecOar ynre ev 7H Patvoe alcbaveoOa, GAN’ emi AeTTOTEpOV . . . 


When the bastard kind is unable any longer to see smaller or hear or smell 
or taste or perceive by touch, but for finer... 


And there the Greek text stops, but as you see from the English 
translation, every reader’s mind easily completes the thought by 
postulating some unseen letters to complete and explain the whole 


44 The paragraphs on Empedocles. [Professor Burnyeat presumably intended to 
fill this note out further, but in any case the passages he has in mind from Sextus 
seem to be M. 7. 115 and 122.—Ed.] 

45 [Burnyeat has slightly altered the translation printed earlier in Text 19: instead 
of Bury’s ‘distinct from’ for the word dzoxexpiyuévy emphasized there, he uses ‘cut 
off from’, a phrase that recurs below.—Ed.] 
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of which the visible letters are just the bit that shows. (Please don’t 
misunderstand me. I am not seriously suggesting that the sentence 
is written to exemplify its own message, so that we need postulate 
no lacuna after all’ epi leptoteron. Any sober classical scholar will 
prefer to say there is an omission in the manuscripts just like the 
omission of opsis ton adélon ta phainomena in all manuscripts but 
N lower down in Text 19.) The point I wish to emphasize is that 
Democritus’ view that reason is cut off from the senses is the episte- 
mological correlate to his view that the macroscopic is discontinu- 
ous with the microscopic. Hence his saying, in Text 25, from the 
previous page of Sextus’ history, 


[T25] ev d€ 78 mepi eav “yryvwoxew te xpy” dyatv “AvOpwmov THde TH Kavovt 
étt evens amypAAaKtat.” (S.E.M. 7. 137) 
And in his book Concerning Forms he says, ‘Man must get know- 
ledge by this rule, that he is cut off from truth/reality.’ (trans. Bury, 
with modifications) 


What cuts man off from the truth is precisely the scene-painting, 
the facade between us and the real world of atoms and void. 

One final step will take us back, at last, to Anaxarchus. If Demo- 
critus’ attitude to the skénographia comparison was as I have recon- 
structed it, the difference between ‘All the world’s a stage-painting’ 
as approved by Democritus and the sceptical slant it acquires on the 
lips of Anaxarchus is the difference between an original thinker who 
believes that reason has the power to penetrate behind the scenes 
and a follower who has lost that faith, who, unlike Alexander, is 
Cynically certain that you can’t conquer the secrets of the world 
you live in. This difference between Democritus and Anaxarchus 
is easily explained. Between the two comes the generalized sceptical 
doubt of Metrodorus (Text 1), who introduced an Atomist cosmo- 
logy with opening words that were carefully preserved by the Hel- 
lenistic compilers: ‘We know nothing, not even this very thing, that 
we know nothing.’ 

I have now answered the question I began with. Anaxarchus 
chose the model of scene-painting to express his scepticism because 
skénographia was already the name and the image of the epistemolo- 
gical problem in the debate between Democritus and Anaxagoras. 
It remains only to explain why I have so far said virtually nothing 
about optics. 

The reason is that I believe that, where Anaxagoras and Demo- 
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Fic. 2. Reconstruction of the Wiirzburg skénographia 


From Apulian calyx krater fragments in several colours, c.350 BC, Martin von Wag- 
ner Museum der Universitat Wiirzburg, inv. H 4696+H 4701. Drawing by Brinna 
Otto, Universitat Innsbruck, from E. Simon and B. Otto, ‘Eine neue Rekonstruk- 
tion der Wiirzburger Skenographie’, Archdologischer Anzeiger, 88/1 (1973), 121-31, 
fig. 3 (p. 125). Reproduced by kind permisson of Professor Otto 


critus are concerned, there is nothing to say. Many scholars have 
credited them with writing treatises on perspective. Eva Keuls, in 
her book Plato and Greek Painting, goes as far as to make Demo- 
critus’ theory of perspective a major influence on the Sicyonian 
school of painters.*° In this lecture I have tried to show that a care- 
ful reading of Vitruvius removes the basis for thinking that either 
Democritus or Anaxagoras had a mathematician’s interest in skéno- 
graphia. For them, skénographia was a topic in general epistemo- 
logy. It is only later that skenographia becomes a recognized branch 
of mathematical optics. And before that can happen, mathematical 
optics must itself come into existence. 

It would take another paper, with more analysis of so-called ‘late 
sources’ and more balancing of probabilities, to show that mathe- 
matical optics does not develop in Athens or Abdera, but in South 
Italy—the area of the Wtirzburg vase reproduced in Figure 2 (mid- 
fourth-century Bc) and other illustrations in Trendall and Webster 
which show, from vases, the advances made by the art of scene- 


4° E. Keuls, Plato and Greek Painting (Leiden, 1978), 140-50, esp. 140-1 and 
147-50. 
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painting in the Greek cities of fourth-century Italy.+7 It is also in 
fourth-century Italy, when the Pythagoreans begin at last to do 
some real mathematics under the leadership of Archytas, that ma- 
thematical optics is first attested, and from there it reaches the 
Academy at Athens. But while Aristotle refers frequently to ma- 
thematical optics, it seems to have had no effect on his theory of 
vision. It is only with the Hellenistic philosophers that optics be- 
gins to leave its trace on general epistemology. Text 26 shows Chry- 
sippus incorporating the Euclidean concept of the visual cone into 
his account of sight. 


[T26] opdv dé rod petaéd THs dpdoews Kai Tob broKeyevov dwTds EvTEewo- 

pevov Kwvoeidas, Kaba dyno. Xpvourmos ev devtépw THv PBvoikdv Kat 
ArodAdddwpos. yivecBar pévtot TO KwvoEdes TOD aépos TpOs TH Oper, THY 
d€ Baow mpos TH 6pwpevw ws did Baxtypias obv Tob tabevtos depos TO 
Brexdpevov avayyéAAeoOat. (D.L. 7. 157) 
They hold that we see when the light between the visual organ and 
the object stretches in the form of a cone: so Chrysippus in the se- 
cond book of his Physics and Apollodorus. The apex of the cone in 
the air is at the eye, the base at the object seen. Thus the thing seen 
is reported to us by the medium of the air stretching out towards it, 
as if by a stick. (trans. Hicks, emphasis added) 


But interestingly enough Epicurus is the one who makes most 
use of the newly developed mathematical understanding of visual 
perspective—just because, I would suggest, in the Atomist tradi- 
tion skénographia had been, as I said, the name and the image of 
the problem. 

Epicurus’ task was to refute the scepticism of Metrodorus and 
establish Atomism on a secure epistemological foundation in the 
evidence of the senses. To do this he must explain standard ex- 
amples of perceptual illusion, such as the square tower which ap- 
pears round at a distance. It turns out that mathematical optics is 
the tool that enables him to succeed. All he needs to add is his fa- 
mous theory of ezdéla (simulacra in Lucretius) so as to provide a 
suitable physical embodiment for the diagrams with which the ma- 
thematician works out his theorems. To many people this will seem 
a strong and surprising claim. Lucretius’ account, in book 4 of De 
rerum natura, of the way we see things through the very thin szmu- 


47 A. D. Trendall and T. B. L. Webster, [/lustrations of Greek Drama (London, 
1971). 
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lacra or films that bodies are constantly giving off strikes most read- 
ers as one of the more curious and unpromising products of ancient 
speculation. But that reaction, I believe, is at least partly due to our 
neglect of a third dimension of the unity of the Classics, the unity 
of art and science in the ancient world. Obviously, I cannot expand 
on this theme now. But I can offer one little titbit to advertise its 
importance. 

Anyone who comes to Lucretius book 4 after reading the surviv- 
ing ancient literature on mathematical optics will find it obvious 
that in the last line of Text 27 in aedibus should be translated ‘in the 
temple’, not ‘in the house’. 


(T'27] fit quoque de speculo in speculum ut tradatur imago, 
quinque etiam (aut) sex ut fieri simulacra siierint. 
nam quaecumque retro parte interiore latebunt, 
inde tamen, quamvis torte penitusque remota, 
omnia per flexos aditus educta licebit 
pluribus haec speculis videantur in aedibus esse. (Lucr. 4. 302-7) 
It comes to pass too that the image is handed on from mirror 
to mirror, so that even five or six idols are wont to be made. 
For even when things are hidden far back in an inner part of 
the room, yet, however far distant from the sight along a 
twisting path, it may be that they will all be brought out thence 
by winding passages, and, thanks to the several mirrors, be 
seen to be in the house. (trans. Bailey, emphasis added) 


Lucretius is not describing a phenomenon you might come across 
anywhere as you stroll through the streets of Rome. In good Epi- 
curean style, he is debunking, by giving a rational explanation of, 
a piece of temple magic, the mathematics of which is beautifully 
set out in the Catoptrics of Heron of Alexandria (Catoptr. 18). One 
diagram shows what you see as you approach the temple, the other 
shows how the trick is effected (Figure 3). It is in a parallel way, I 
believe, that the general Epicurean theory of vision sets out, with 
the aid of Euclidean optics, to debunk, by giving a rational explana- 
tion of, the perceptual illusions which foment scepticism. Eventu- 
ally, skenographia ceases to be the name of the problem and becomes 
the name of the solution. 

But to show all that in enough detail to be convincing would, as 
I said, require another paper. For this occasion I shall be content 
if the philosophical perspectives I have offered on one passage of 
Vitruvius contribute to a better understanding and appreciation, 
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Fic. 3. Sketches illustrating Heron, Catoptrica, prop. 18 


From Heronis Alexandrini opera quae supersunt omnia, ed. L. Nix and W. Schmidt, 
ii/1. Catoptrica (Leipzig, 1900), figs. 91a (p. 358) and gtb (p. 361) 
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in Classical circles generally, of a technical author who not only 
changed the face of Europe, but who also expressed his own vision 
of the unity of the Classics when he wrote that an architect needs to 
be philosopher as well, otherwise he won’t know how to get the air 
bubbles out of his pipework (1. 7). 


All Souls College, Oxford 
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IDENTITY AND EXPLANATION 
IN THE EUTH YPHRO 


DAVID EBREY 


1. Introduction 


IN many of Plato’s Socratic dialogues Socrates emphasizes the im- 
portance of knowing the answer to a ‘what is it?’ question." What, 
exactly, is he looking for when he asks these questions? The Eu- 
thyphro is widely acknowledged as important for determining this, 
but scholars have not agreed on what insight the dialogue offers. 
Richard Sharvy, in a classic paper, presents an appealing and influ- 
ential account, and more recently Lindsay Judson has defended the 
same sort of account.” According to their accounts, Socrates thinks 
that an answer to ‘what is the holy?’ should identify some more fun- 
damental feature of holy things that is prior to their being holy and 
explains why they are holy. (I use the word ‘feature’ for what is 


© David Ebrey 2017 


I have received valuable feedback on this paper from Hugh Benson, David Bron- 
stein, Victor Caston, Andy Engen, Matt Evans, Emily Fletcher, Joe Karbowski, 
Sean Kelsey, Richard Kraut, Alison Mastny, Kirsten Pickering, John Wynne, the 
two anonymous referees, and the audiences at the 2014 NEH Summer Seminar 
on Socrates at Lewis and Clark College, King’s College London, the Chicago 
Area Consortium in Ancient Greek and Roman Philosophy, and the University of 
Arkansas. 


® T do not mean the phrase ‘Socratic dialogue’ to indicate any particular view about 
chronology. For this use see J. Cooper (ed.), Plato: Complete Works [Complete Works] 
(Indianapolis, 1997), pp. xii-xviii. For the main claims of this paper, it is not neces- 
sary that these dialogues form a coherent group. 

2, R. Sharvy, ‘Euthyphro 9 p-11 B: Analysis and Definition in Plato and Others’ 
[‘Analysis’], Nous, 6 (1972), 119-37; L. Judson, ‘Carried Away in the Euthyphro’ 
[‘Carried’], in D. Charles (ed.), Definition in Greek Philosophy (Oxford, 2010), 31- 
61. T. Irwin, ‘Socrates and Euthyphro: The Argument and its Revival’, in L. Jud- 
son and V. Karasmanis (eds.), Remembering Socrates: Philosophical Essays (Oxford, 
2006), 58-71 at 59, cites Sharvy with approval. For an overview of the literature 
before 2005 see D. Wolfsdorf, ‘Euthyphro 10 A 2-11 B 1: A Study in Platonic Meta- 
physics and its Reception since 1960’ [‘Study’], Apeiron, 38 (2005), 1-71 at 5-12. 
In the secondary literature the topic is typically put in terms of definition. I avoid 
using the term ‘definition’ because it typically picks out a linguistic entity, which is 
not what Socrates is interested in, and because it typically brings with it assumptions 
that I want to question. 
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indicated by adjectives such as ‘holy’ and ‘god-loved’.3) On this in- 
terpretation, in proposing that the god-loved is what the holy is, 
Euthyphro is committed to holy things being holy because they are 
god-loved. The ‘because’ here does not indicate our evidence that 
something is holy, but rather a more fundamental (metaphysical, 
if you like) feature of the world that explains why holy things are 
holy.* On this account, answers to ‘what is it?’ questions are valu- 
able precisely because they reveal more fundamental features, fea- 
tures that are objectively prior and explanatory. Saying that these 
are objectively prior and explanatory means that their status as prior 
and explanatory does not depend on someone’s epistemic situation. 
If this is the correct way to understand the Euthyphro, we find here 
for the first time an extremely important way to think of ‘what is it?’ 
questions, one that would seem to have influenced Aristotle, who in 
turn influenced a wide variety of philosophers from Aquinas to Kit 
Fine.> According to Aristotle, an answer to the ‘what is it?’ question 
should identify something that explains why, for example, some- 
thing is a human.° On this account, if we were to provide ‘rational 


3 I do not call these ‘predicates’ because predicates are typically thought of as 
linguistic entities. Note the difference between nouns such as ‘the holy’ and ‘holi- 
ness’ and adjectives such as ‘holy’ and ‘god-loved’. When formalized, ‘holy’ and 
‘god-loved’ are picked out by ‘f’ and ‘g’ rather than ‘f-ness’ and ‘g-ness’. Here is an 
example of why it is important to have a term that picks out f rather than f-ness. 
Socrates is committed to claims such as ‘the holy thing is holy because of holiness’. 
It is important to distinguish the explanandum, the thing’s being holy, from the ex- 
planans, holiness. That said, the connection between an answer to ‘what is f-ness?’ 
and its associated feature can sometimes be cumbersome. Thus, I shall sometimes 
say, for example, ‘on the Aristotelian interpretation an answer to “what is holiness?” 
should pick out some more fundamental feature, g’ as a shorthand for ‘on the Aris- 
totelian interpretation an answer to the “what is holiness?” question should pick out 
something, g-ness, where g is a more fundamental feature . . ... On a separate note, 
I am following all previous interpreters in thinking that this use of ‘the holy’ picks 
out the same thing as holiness. 

4 J discuss these objective explanatory relations further in the next two sections. 

5 e.g. K. Fine, ‘Essence and Modality’, Philosophical Perspectives, 8 (1994), I-16. 

® Sharvy, ‘Analysis’, 128 ff., explicitly compares his account to Aristotle’s. There 
are, of course, controversies about Aristotle’s account, but what I say here is fairly 
uncontroversial. For Aristotle’s account of definitions as explanatory see especially 
Post. An. 2. 2, 2. 8, and 2. 10. For example, he says, ‘So, as we say, to know what 
something is is the same as to know why it is’ (90*3 1-2, trans. Barnes). The basic ac- 
count I provide here is found, for example, in W. D. Ross, Avistotle’s Prior and Pos- 
terior Analytics: A Revised Text with Introduction and Commentary (Oxford, 1949), 
634-6; J. Barnes, Aristotle: Posterior Analytics, 2nd edn. (Oxford, 1994), 223-4; D. 
Charles, Aristotle on Meaning and Essence (Oxford, 2000), 198-204; and D. Bron- 
stein, Aristotle on Knowledge and Learning: The Posterior Analytics (Oxford, 2016). 
Of course, certain features of Aristotle’s account are not found in the Euthyphro ac- 
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animal’ as an answer to ‘what is a human?’ we would be saying that 
someone is a human because he or she is a rational animal. I will call 
this the ‘Aristotelian interpretation’ of the Euthyphro. I do not mean 
to suggest that it is an anachronistic reading of Aristotle back into 
Plato; if it is right, the Euthyphro is the likely source of Aristotle’s 
own account. 

While it would be powerful if it were correct, in this paper I argue 
that Socrates does not have this Aristotelian account of ‘what is it?’ 
questions in the Euthyphro. Indeed, his account in the Euthyphro 
is incompatible with such an approach to ‘what is it?’ questions. 
According to the alternative I defend, an answer to a ‘what is it?’ 
question does not pick out an explanatorily prior feature; instead, 
it picks out the very same feature, which a fortiori is in all the same 
explanatory relations. So, in claiming that the god-loved is what the 
holy is, Euthyphro is not committing himself to every holy thing be- 
ing holy because it is god-loved. That would make god-loved prior 
to holy. Instead, he is committing himself to ‘god-loved’ and ‘holy’ 
being interchangeable within objective explanations since they are 
the very same thing. I call this account the ‘strict identity inter- 
pretation’. While the Aristotelian interpretation provides an ap- 
pealing model of how to answer the ‘what is it?’ question, there is 
also something appealing about thinking that an answer to ‘what 
is f-ness?’ should identify precisely f-ness, not something different 
from it. 

While the Aristotelian interpretation and the strict identity in- 
terpretation each present powerful ways of thinking about the an- 
swer to a ‘what is it?’ question, they cannot both be correct. Con- 
sider how each would interpret the proposal that proportion is what 
beauty is. According to the Aristotelian interpretation, if this were 
correct, something would be beautiful because it is proportionate. 
Of course, a proportionate thing is not proportionate because it is 
proportionate—an explanation should be different from what it is 
explaining. Thus, on this account, we cannot simply move between 
claims about something’s being beautiful and its being proportio- 
nate. Put generally and more formally: 


cording to any interpreters. For example, Aristotle thinks that a definition picks out 
the middle term in a certain sort of demonstration. Moreover, for Aristotle defini- 
tions are explanatory in an additional way: they are the basis for further features of 
the substance, those picked out by the second sense of «a6 avra in Post. An. 1. 4 
(73°37->4). There is nothing like this in Plato’s account in the Euthyphro. 
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Aristotelian interpretation 
If g-ness is what f-ness is, then: 
Every f thing is f because it is g. 


According to the strict identity interpretation, by contrast, if pro- 
portion is what beauty is, then anything explained by being pro- 
portionate is explained by being beautiful, and vice versa. Being 
beautiful and proportionate would be the very same thing, and so 
involved in very same relations. Put generally: 


Strict identity interpretation 

If g-ness is what f-ness is, then: 

f and g are exactly the same and hence interchangeable within 
explanations.’ 


According to this way of thinking, if proportion is what beauty is, 
being proportionate could not be prior to being beautiful. On the 
strict identity account, Socrates’ search for knowledge leads him to 
look for something that is not prior to being holy, but rather the 
same as it. While Socrates early in the dialogue suggests that an an- 
swer to ‘what is the holy?’ should have some sort of priority (6D 
g-£ 2),° I argue that he is not requiring the sort of priority that the 
Aristotelian interpretation suggests. Instead, he is saying that holi- 
ness is prior to the individual holy things. 

Wolfsdorf and Evans have noted textual evidence that strongly 
suggest an identity interpretation, and Evans has defended such an 
interpretation at length, as one step in a different project.? My pa- 
per builds on their work by addressing more of the evidence that 
seems to favour the Aristotelian reading and by more fully develop- 
ing an account of the explanatory work done by answers to the ‘what 
is it?’ question. Moreover, while our accounts are similar, Wolfs- 
dorf and Evans each accept claims that bring their views closer to 

7 According to this interpretation, ‘f’ and ‘g’ are not only intersubstitutable in the 


because clause, but also in the clause that it explains. Put more formally (for arbitrary 
x and y): 
If x is y because it is g, then x is y because it is f. 
If x is y because it is f, then x is y because it is g. 
If x is g because it is y, then x is f because it is y. 
If x is f because it is y, then x is g because it is y. 
8 The text is cited from Platonis opera, vol. i, ed. E. A. Duke et al. (Oxford, 1995). 
I discuss this and related passages below, in sect. 5. 
9 Wolfsdorf, ‘Study’, 5, and M. Evans, ‘Lessons from Euthyphro 10 a-11 B’ [‘Les- 
sons’], Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy, 42 (2012), 1-38 at 4 and 15-22. 
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the Aristotelian interpretation.'° I maintain a stricter sort of iden- 
tity interpretation here. My account begins with Socrates’ famous 
argument against Euthyphro’s proposal that the holy is the god- 
loved. I start by showing how this argument is naturally read in 
line with the strict identity interpretation (Section 2). Then I ar- 
gue that the strict identity interpretation can avoid the concern that 
Socrates’ argument illicitly substitutes terms (Section 3). Next, I 
spell out the problems with understanding the argument in line 
with the Aristotelian interpretation (Section 4). After this evalu- 
ation of the two interpretations, I show how the strict identity in- 
terpretation can address three textual considerations that seem to 
favour the Aristotelian interpretation (Section 5): (i) Socrates’ fa- 
mous opening question in his refutation of Euthyphro’s proposal; 
(ii) his distinction between ousza (being) and pathos (affection); and 
(ii1) his early descriptions of what he wants from an answer to ‘what 
is the holy?’. Having fleshed out the strict identity interpretation, 
I contrast it with other identity interpretations and explore some 
questions that arises for it (Section 6). Finally, I show how the strict 
identity interpretation can provide informative answers to ‘what 
is f-ness?’? questions, despite not identifying anything other than 
f-ness (Section 7). 


2. The central argument 


The first step is to consider Socrates’ argument against Euthyphro’s 
proposal that the holy is the god-loved (10 A 1-11 B 1). We are look- 
ing for an account that clarifies both the role of explanatory relations 
in the argument and the constraints the argument places on a cor- 
rect answer to a ‘what is f-ness?’ question. Socrates argues that if 
Euthyphro’s proposal were correct, he would be committed to two 
contradictions. His argument does not rely on an infinite regress, 
circularity, or a reductio ad absurdum, as is sometimes claimed.*' He 


%© For Wolfsdorf, ‘Study’, this is connected to his account of ousia (being), which 
I discuss in sect. 5. For Evans, ‘Lessons’, this comes out in his defence of his ‘foun- 
dation’ requirement, which I discuss in sect. 6. In contrast to their views, on my ac- 
count if we ask ‘what is it?’ about something that is metaphysically or explanatorily 
posterior, then our answer should pick out something metaphysically or explana- 
torily posterior. 

™t While people frequently make these claims in conversation or teaching, I have 
seen such a claim in print only in P. Dimas, ‘Euthyphro’s Thesis Revisited’ [‘Revi- 
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reaches these contradictions from two pairs of claims. One pair is 
about why the gods love holy things. The other is about why things 
are god-loved. Let us being with these two initial pairs of claims: 


Why holy things are loved by the gods 

(1) The holy’? is loved [by the gods] because it is holy. (10D 6, 
IO E 2-3) 

(2) Itis not the case that the holy is holy because it is loved. (10 D 
6-7, IOF 3) 


Why god-loved things are god-loved 

(3) The god-loved (feoguAés) is god-loved because it is loved [by 
the gods] (diAeirat bd Dewy). (10 D g—-10, IO E 6-7) 

(4) Itis not the case that the god-loved is loved because it is god- 
loved. (10 E 7-8) 


Socrates draws two contradictions from these claims by transform- 
ing (1) into (1a) and (3) into (3a): 


(1a) The god-loved is loved because it is god-loved. (11 A 1) 
t is not the case that the god-loved is loved because it is 
4) Iti h hat the god-loved is loved b it i 
god-loved. (10 E 7-8) 


(3a) The holy is holy because it is loved. (11 A 3) 
(2) It is not the case that the holy is holy because it is loved. 
(10D 6-7, IOE 3) 


Each pair of contradictory claims affirms and denies that some ex- 
planatory relation holds. One of the main interpretative questions 
is why Socrates thinks he can transform (1) to (1a) and (3) to (3a). 

While there are questions about how to understand (1) and (2), 
which I discuss in the next section, in general they are much easier 
to understand than (3) and (4). At this stage we need a basic ac- 


sited’], Phronesis, 51 (2006), 1-28 at 11. He claims that the argument is a reductio ad 
absurdum. 


12 In these claims ‘the holy’ and ‘the god-loved’ seem to refer to arbitrary god- 
loved or holy things, not the forms. Thus, (1) is naturally read as a statement about 
why god-loved things are loved, not about the form of being god-loved. This is 
widely accepted in the literature (e.g. Evans, ‘Lessons’, 5 n. 10; Wolfsdorf, ‘Study’, 
5-6). Wolfsdorf, ‘Study’, 12, notes earlier scholars who explicitly accept this. 

3 For a broadly similar reconstruction of the argument, but one that implicitly 
assumes the asymmetric correlates (2) and (4) rather than making them explicit, see 
A. Kim, ‘A Chiastic Contradiction at Euthyphro 9 £ 1-11 B 5’, Phronesis, 49 (2004), 
219-24. 
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count of (3) and (4) in order to see how Socrates’ argument works. 
Socrates uses the term ‘god-loved’ (feogiAés) interchangeably with 
“‘being-loved-by-the-gods’ (dirAotvpevov bd Pedy, e.g. 10D 9-10), so 
(3) can be put as the following: something being-loved-by-the-gods 
(76 dirovuevov bro Jedv) is being-loved-by-the-gods (diAovpevov b76 
6edv) because it is loved by the gods (diAeirar b76 Dewy). In order to 
understand this claim, it is crucial to distinguish ‘is being-loved-by- 
the-gods’ (€ort diAovpevov bd Hedy), the verb ‘to be’ with a passive 
participle, from ‘is loved by the gods’ (diAeirar bro Hedy), a finite 
passive verb. Socrates argues for (3) from 10B 1 to C 12, thereby 
making clear that zs loved by the gods (iXeira1 bo Oedy) is sup- 
posed to be different from being-loved-by-the-gods (diAovpevov bro 
dewv). This distinction is hard to capture in English, since both ex- 
pressions (éo71 dirovpevov to Pedy and dircitar td Pedv) can be 
translated ‘is loved by the gods’. Both involve passive forms of the 
verb ‘to love’ (duveiv). Intuitively, we can think of the distinction 
this way: being-loved-by-the-gods, the passive participle, picks out 
an affection, the same affection as is picked out by the term ‘god- 
loved’. This is an affection possessed by certain things. By contrast, 
the finite verb ‘is loved by the gods’ describes a relationship that 
something can have to the gods; it applies to something in so far 
as that thing is the recipient of the gods’ action. (3), then, says that 
something has the affection of being god-loved because it is loved by 
the gods—the fact that something is the recipient of the god’s action 
explains its having this affection; (4) says that it does not work the 
other way round: something’s having the affection does not explain 
its being the recipient of the action.** 

Note that these two pairs of claims—(1)/(2) and (3)/(4)— 
exemplify a principle of asymmetry that Socrates consistently 
assumes throughout the Euthyphro: if something is A because it is 
B, then it is not the case that it is B because it is A. For example, 
as Evans notes, at 10B 7-9 Socrates infers from one claim to its 


™ P. 'T. Geach, ‘Plato’s Euthyphro: An Analysis and Commentary’ [‘Commen- 
tary’], The Monist, 50 (1966), 369-82 at 378, despairs of making sense of the distinc- 
tion. Most other scholars offer some suggestion similar to my own, e.g. S. M. Cohen, 
‘Socrates on the Definition of Piety: Euthyphro 10 a-11 B’ [‘Definition’], Journal of 
the History of Philosophy, 9 (1971), 1-13 at 3-5. However, Evans, ‘Lessons’, 6-7, 
thinks it should be understood in terms of the distinction between active and pas- 
sive, instead of between two things that are passive: the patient of the action, in so 
far as it is a patient, and the resulting affection. This is a subtle distinction, and one 
that someone could deny, but it is certainly not incoherent. 
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asymmetric pair."5 Given (1) and asymmetry, (2) is true, and given 
(3) and asymmetry, (4) is true. Thus, given asymmetry, we can 
treat (1) and (2) as a single commitment and similarly treat (3) and 
(4) as a single commitment. Socrates does not provide us with an 
account of what he means by his use of the term ‘because’. Asym- 
metry gives us some clue as to how Socrates is thinking of these 
explanatory relations. If you have two pieces of wood propped up 
against one another, you might say that each is standing up ‘because 
the other is standing up’. But given that Socrates infers from one 
claim to its asymmetric pair, clearly he is not using ‘because’ to 
pick out such relations (just as Aristotle denies the possibility of 
circular explanation in Posterior Analytics 1. 3). Instead, Socrates 
would supposedly say something like this: each piece of wood is 
standing up because there is an opposing force preventing it from 
falling. Note that asymmetry applies here: it is not the case that 
there is an opposing force because it is standing up. Asymmetry 
makes sense if you think of ‘because’ as indicating the underlying 
explanation of why something is the case: if A is the underlying 
explanation for B, then B cannot be the underlying explanation for 
A. I discuss these explanatory relations further in the next section. 

Socrates presents his argument by first asking questions from 
10A5 to 10D 10 that lead Euthyphro to agree to (1)—(3) and then de- 
claring at 10 D 12-14 that Euthyphro’s proposal cannot be correct. 
Euthyphro does not understand why, so Socrates succinctly collects 
claims (1)-(4) from 10 £ 2 to E 8. He says that they have agreed to 
them, even though they had not explicitly agreed to (4), only its 
asymmetric pair (3). He then explains why Euthyphro’s proposal 
cannot be correct using something that appears to substitute ‘god- 
loved’ for ‘holy’ and vice versa, transforming (1) to (1a) and (3) to 
(3a) from IO E 10 to 11 A 3 (quoted below). Given these transforma- 
tions, there is an incompatibility between Euthyphro’s views about 
why gods love holy things, (1) and (2), and the relation between be- 
ing god-loved and loved-by-the-gods, (3) and (4). Consider one of 
the contradictions. Euthyphro thinks that (1) holy things are loved 
by the gods because they are holy, but he thinks that (4) it is not the 
case that things are loved by the gods because they are god-loved. 
But when we transform (1) to (1a), we learn that things are loved 
by the gods because they are god-loved, which is exactly what (4) 
denies. 


1s Evans, ‘Lessons’, 7. 
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The question, then, is what allows us to transform (1) to (1a) and 
(3) to (3a). These transformations appear to involve substituting 
‘god-loved’ for ‘holy’ in (1) to produce (1a) and ‘holy’ for ‘god- 
loved’ in (3) to produce (3a). The simplest account—and the one 
I think is correct—is that Socrates is directly substituting one term 
for the other, because he thinks that according to Euthyphro’s pro- 
posal ‘holy’ and ‘god-loved’ pick out the very same thing. This is 
the strict identity view. There are a number of complexities that 
need to be considered before we can appreciate my full case for this 
reading. But before considering these, we should consider the most 
direct evidence for this view, which is how Socrates describes the 
transition from (1) to (1a) and (3) to (3a): 


GAN et ye Tadrov Hr, @ dire Hidddpwv, 76 Deogires Kal 76 dovov, ef [1] pev dia 
TO dotov etvat edudciro TO dovov, [1a] Kat dua 76 Deodir€s etvar édireito av TO 
Jeodirés, ef dé [3] dia TO diActoPar Bro Dewdv 76 Deodires Deodirés Fv, [3a] Kat 
70 dovov av dia TO didctobat dovov Hv. (IO E 10-11 A 3) 

But if the god-loved and the holy were the same, my dear Euthyphro, then 
if [1] the holy was loved because it was holy, [1a] the god-loved would also 
be loved because it was god-loved; and if [3] the god-loved was god-loved 
because it was loved by the gods, then [3a] the holy would also be holy 
because it was loved by the gods.'® 


In explaining the transformation of (1) to (1a) and (3) to (3a) Soc- 
rates starts by saying ‘If they were the same. . .’. As others have 
noted, Socrates seems to think that in saying that the holy is the 
god-loved, Euthyphro is saying that they are the same.'? Accord- 
ing to the Aristotelian interpretation, they are not strictly speak- 
ing the same; instead, on this view there is an important difference 
between the holy and the god-loved—the one is prior to the other. 
Both Sharvy and Judson claim that Socrates is simply misspeaking 
when he suggests that if Euthyphro were right, then the god-loved 
and the holy would be the same.'® One reason to think that he is 
not misspeaking is a closely related piece of textual evidence, which 
has not been emphasized in the secondary literature: on both oc- 
casions when Socrates states his conclusion (10D 12-14 and I1A 

6 All translations of the Euthyphro are from Grube in Cooper, Complete Works, 
modified by me. 7 Seen. 9 above. 

18 See Sharvy, ‘Analysis’, 125-9 and 133-6, and Judson, ‘Carried’, 33 n. 10 and 
50 n. 46, where Judson says ‘the argument’s steadfast reliance on dependence makes 
it much more plausible that Plato here simply takes definition to introduce a de- 


pendence relation than that his use of “the same” is philosophically scrupulous or 
careful’. 
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3-4), he says that Euthyphro’s proposal cannot be correct because 
the holy and the god-loved have turned out to be different (€7epov, 
10D 13; wavrdmaow érépw, 11 A 4) from one another. This gives us 
reason to think that the use of the term ‘the same’ was not a slip 
on Socrates’ part.'® If this is right, then Socrates is saying in the 
above passage that we can move from (1) to (1a) and from (3) to 
(3a) because the holy is the same as the god-loved. The most na- 
tural way to understand this is that Socrates is directly substituting 
the one term for the other, because he thinks they are the same on 
Euthyphro’s account. In Section 4 I discuss further the Aristotelian 
interpretation’s difficulty accounting for this passage. 

On the strict identity interpretation we can understand Socrates’ 
refutation of Euthyphro’s proposal this way. According to (1), the 
fact that something is holy is prior to the fact that it is loved by 
the gods. According to (3), the fact that something is god-loved is 
posterior to the fact that it is loved by the gods. But if the holy is 
the god-loved, then the very same fact, that something is holy/god- 
loved, would have to be prior and posterior to another fact, that it 
is loved by the gods. This leads to the two contradictions given the 
asymmetric pairs (2) and (4), which ensure that the one fact cannot 
be both prior and posterior to the other. 


3. Substitution concerns 


There is a well-known concern with Socrates’ argument if it works 
as I have suggested. The concern has to do with how it substitutes 
‘holy’ and ‘god-loved’ for one another. In general, you can substi- 
tute terms in a sentence for one another without changing its truth- 
value as long as the terms refer to the same thing. But this is not 
always true within the sort of linguistic context created by the use 
of ‘because’. Geach’s 1966 paper sparked the concern that Socra- 
tes’ argument illicitly makes such a substitution; this concern con- 
sumed much of the debate in the 1960s and 1970s, as chronicled 
by Wolfsdorf.?° In this section I argue that the strict identity in- 
terpretation can allow for direct substitution within the argument 

9 Aristotelian interpreters might try to defend their account by offering a looser 
notion of sameness. I argue against this idea, and more broadly argue that they can- 
not provide a satisfactory account of this passage, at the end of sect. 4. 


2° J. Brown, “The Logic of Euthyphro 10 a-11B’, Philosophical Quarterly, 14 
(1964), 1-14, raises the pertinent issues, but was not influential in the way that 
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without running into this sort of substitution problem. By con- 
trast, the Aristotelian account cannot interpret these as direct sub- 
stitutions, as its proponents acknowledge. In the next section I go 
through the details of why they cannot interpret these as direct 
substitutions, and how they interpret the argument to avoid do- 
ing so. 

Socrates, of course, does not think of himself as substituting 
within a special linguistic context. He is not focused on the lin- 
guistic phenomena, but rather on what his language refers to. The 
worry is that he makes a mistake, perhaps in part because he is 
not attentive to the linguistic phenomena. For simplicity’s sake, 
consider just one of the transitions, from I to Ia: 


(1) The holy is loved because it is holy. 
(1a) The god-loved is loved because it is god-loved. 


This seems to substitute ‘god-loved’ directly for ‘holy’ within the 
scope of a because clause. Such a substitution is often thought to be 
a problem on the assumption that this use of ‘because’ indicates the 
gods’ reasons for loving and typically you cannot make such sub- 
stitutions within a description of someone’s reasons.** If Oedipus 
is happy because he sees his wife, that does not mean he is happy 
because he sees his mother, even though his wife is his mother. 
However, we do not need to take the ‘because’ to pick out the 
gods’ reasons in Socrates’ argument, and there are good reasons for 
not doing so. Evans and Wolfsdorf have argued persuasively that 
Socrates is not substituting within a problematic context, arguing 
instead that the ‘because’ indicates the objective feature of the world 
that explains why the gods love, rather than the gods’ reasons as 
such. This strategy allows us to sidestep the question of how Soc- 
rates, in the Euthyphro, would address the sort of problems that 
can arise from substituting in problematic contexts. Note that while 
Evans and Wolfsdorf accept an identity interpretation and they are 
the ones who argued for this at greatest length, the Aristotelian in- 
terpretation also accepts that ‘because’ in the argument indicates 
an objective explanatory relation. In fact, as we shall see, these re- 
lations play a crucial role in their reconstruction of the argument. 


Geach, ‘Commentary’, was. Wolfsdorf, ‘Study’, 5-12, describes the secondary 
literature in the 1960s and 1970s. 


21 See Geach, ‘Commentary’, and Cohen, ‘Definition’. 
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Here, briefly, are the basic reasons for accepting this way of inter- 
preting ‘because’ in the argument.” Socrates treats the ‘because’ in 
(1) and (2) in the same way as the ‘because’ in (3) and (4). If he used 
different types of ‘because’ in this argument, it would equivocate.”3 
This provides good reason to treat ‘because’ uniformly in the argu- 
ment, if possible. The ‘because’ in (3) and (4) clearly has nothing to 
do with the gods’ reasons; as mentioned earlier, it links the recipient 
of an action with the resulting affection. (3) and (4) involve an (ob- 
jective) explanatory relation and so we should expect the ‘because’ 
in (1) and (2) to do so also. In short, we can take the ‘because’ to 
pick out an objective explanatory relation, and if we do so Socrates’ 
argument does not equivocate and it does not run into problems 
with substitution, whereas if we interpret it as picking out the gods’ 
reasons, the argument faces both problems. 

How should we understand these objective explanatory relations? 
The ‘because’ in (1) indicates what, in fact, leads the gods to love 
these things: their being holy. What I am calling an ‘explanatory 
relation’ some (e.g. Judson and Evans) call a ‘dependence relation’ 
and others (e.g. Sharvy and Wolfsdorf) a ‘causal’ or ‘aetiological’ 
relation (in the Platonic sense of ‘cause’).*+ Using their language, 
we could say that the gods’ love depends on its being holy or that 
the cause of the gods’ love is that it is holy. While it is no doubt 
true that gods have reasons for loving, when Socrates says that the 
god loves them ‘because they are holy’, this ‘because’ is not look- 
ing for reasons, in particular.”> Plato, like Aristotle, tends simply to 
assume that we can understand the notion of one thing being be- 


22 For more detailed arguments see Evans, ‘Lessons’, 15-22, and Wolfsdorf, 
‘Study’, 51-4 and 64-7. 

?3 Cohen, ‘Definition’, presents an ingenious way to make the argument not equi- 
vocate, but which requires the applications of asymmetry to have different senses of 
‘because’ (between (1) and (2) and between (3) and (4)). This makes it impossible to 
see how Socrates can assume asymmetry, doing such things as inferring from one 
claim to its asymmetric pair. 

24 T have reservations about explaining this use of ‘because’ in terms of Platonic 
causes. Plato in the Phaedo (96 A) and the Cratylus (413 A) says that a cause answers 
the ‘because of what?’ question. He explains what he means by a cause in terms of be- 
cause relations, so it is not clear that we should try to understand because relations, 
in turn, in terms of causes. He does not use the language of causes in the Euthy- 
phro. Of course, perhaps some of the substantive things Socrates says about causes 
could help us understand this use of ‘because’. But that would require an argument 
to establish. Simply calling them Platonic causes does not help. 

25 That said, sometimes reasons are the objective things in the world that explain 
something. 
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cause of another without offering an account of what exactly this 
means. In the Euthyphro Socrates does not explicitly tell us how 
he is thinking about these relations.”° Instead, he provides a series 
of examples: something is carried (passive participle) because it is 
being carried (finite verb), something is led because it is being led, 
something is seen because it is being seen, and in general something 
is changed or affected because it is being changed or affected (10B 
1-10C 5). He uses these examples to motivate claims (3) and (4). He 
then treats this as the same sort of ‘because’ relation that is found 
in (1) and (2).?7 

While these explanatory relations play an important role across 
the Platonic and Aristotelian corpus, and in philosophers inspired 
by them, they are quite controversial. It is controversial whether 
we should accept that there are such relations at all, and if we 
accept that there are some, it is controversial where they occur. 
For example, Matt Evans accepts that there are explanatory rela- 
tions, but doubts that there is such a relation between the active 
fact that one thing affects another and the passive fact that this 
thing is affected.?® Among contemporary philosophers, there has 
recently been significant interest in grounding, which seems to be a 
related sort of explanatory relation. But even Schaffer, a prominent 
proponent of grounding, has recently doubted the ability to define 
it, instead suggesting that we understand it through paradigm 
instances, glosses, and a formal structure.” Arguably, Plato and 
Aristotle provide an account of how to understand explanatory re- 
lations when they provide their accounts of causes in places such as 
the Phaedo, the Physics, and the Posterior Analytics. But there is no 
reason to think that Socrates in the Euthyphro is relying on a more 
theoretically developed account, rather than an intuitive grasp. 

Let us suppose, then, that the ‘because’ is picking out an objec- 
tive explanatory relation and return to our concern with substitu- 
tion. There may still seem to be a problem when substituting terms 


26 Dimas, ‘Revisited’, 9 n. 7, agrees that it is hard to determine exactly what Soc- 
rates means by these relations, noting that for purposes of the argument the most 
important point is that ‘because’ is asymmetric. 

27 For an account of why it is reasonable to think that (1) and (2) are true see Evans, 
‘Lessons’, 28-32. 

28 Ibid. 12-13. 

29 J. Schaffer, ‘Grounding in the Image of Causation’, Philosophical Studies, 173 
(2016), 49-100. This programme for the paper is laid out on page 51, and the use of 
‘because’ in the Euthyphro is given as an example on page 50. 
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such as ‘god-loved’ and ‘holy’ within because contexts. Consider, 
for example: 


She healed my arm because she is a doctor. 


This need not indicate the reasons that motivated her to heal me. 
She may have done it for money or fame or out of obligation. But 
the relevant factor that allowed her to heal me is that she is a doctor 
and so it is because she is a doctor that she healed me. Nonetheless, 
problems can arise if we substitute something that, let us suppose, 
is coextensive with ‘doctor’: 


She healed my arm because she is a member of the best-paid 
profession. 


Even if we suppose that doctors are the best-paid professionals, this 
is not a valid inference. It is not in virtue of being well paid that doc- 
tors can heal. Given that we cannot make the above substitution, 
what justifies the move from (1) to (1a)? 

There is an important disanalogy between Socrates’ substitutions 
and this example. ‘Doctor’ and ‘member of the best-paid profes- 
sion’ do not pick out the very same thing. This is why they cannot 
generally be substituted within objective uses of ‘because’. By con- 
trast, on the strict identity interpretation Euthyphro is claiming that 
god-loved and holy are not merely coextensive, but the very same 
feature, which is why if something holds because of one of them, it 
holds because of the other. The idea is that all such substitutions 
are fine as long as they are not within a problematic context, and 
explanatory relations do not generate such a context. 

Scholars frequently claim that Socrates allows ‘god-loved’ and 
‘holy’ to be substituted for one another because, by hypothesis, one 
is a definition of the other.3° However, this does not help us under- 
stand why he thinks he can substitute these terms, since it is un- 
clear how he thinks about what we call ‘definitions’. He does not 
use a term that means definition in the dialogue. Part of what is at 
issue is how Socrates thinks of an answer to the ‘what is it?’ ques- 
tion. Socrates’ stated reason for allowing the substitutions is that 
on this proposal the holy and the god-loved are the same. If f-ness 
and g-ness are the very same thing, f and g should be in all the same 


3° e.g. Cohen, ‘Definition’, 10, and W. Mann, ‘Piety: Lending a Hand to Euthy- 
phro’, Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 58 (1998), 123-47 at 130. 
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relations, including the objective dependence relation indicated by 
this use of ‘because’. 


4. The Aristotelian account of the argument 


The Aristotelian interpretation does not accept that ‘the god-loved’ 
and ‘the holy’ pick out the very same thing. Does it offer a convin- 
cing account of Socrates’ apparent substitutions in the argument? 

It might seem that the Aristotelian interpretation could accept 
substituting ‘holy’ and ‘god-loved’ for each other in sentences with 
these sorts of ‘because’ claim, since on this interpretation the holy 
and the god-loved are quite similar to one another, even if they 
are not strictly the same. However, there are good reasons why 
this interpretation cannot allow these substitutions, as its defenders 
acknowledge. This is ultimately due to the interpretation’s central 
claim that if g-ness is what f-ness is, then every f is f because it is 
g. This claim, when applied to Euthyphro’s proposal, yields: 


(5) The holy is holy because it is god-loved. 


It is important to realize that this statement, (5), is never made in 
the Euthyphro. Euthyphro does agree to (3), that the holy is holy 
because it is loved by the gods. But, as we have seen, this is very dif- 
ferent from the claim that the holy is holy because it is god-loved. 
Socrates’ argument relies crucially on the difference between ‘god- 
loved’ and ‘is loved by the gods’; premisses (3) and (4) focus en- 
tirely on the relation between these. (5) is an interpretative posit of 
the Aristotelian interpretation, not accepted by the strict identity 
interpretation. 

Judson thinks we can assume (5) plays a role in Socrates’ elen- 
chus from the fact that other dependence claims are made in the 
argument: 


There are many items in this matrix [of things that involve dependence 
relations], all but one invoked by the term ‘because’: Socrates and Euthy- 
phro use 671, 6.671, and 6.4 interchangeably for this purpose, over 40 times 
in our passage (10a1—11b4). Only one item is not so invoked—Euthyphro’s 
definition itself, which enters the matrix at 1oe10—-11. I think we should in- 
fer that Socrates, as Plato presents him here, construes definition as itself 
involving dependence. . . .3" 


31 Judson, ‘Carried’, 50. 
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Judson treats Socrates’ frequent use of ‘because’ language in the 
passage as evidence that Socrates thinks that Euthyphro’s defini- 
tion itself is supposed to involve dependence (between the definiens, 
the god-loved, and the definiendum, the holy). Judson relies on this 
dependence relation in his reconstruction of Socrates’ refutation. 
But if the evidence Judson cites warrants anything, it is the oppo- 
site inference. As Judson notes, Socrates is more than willing to 
use ‘because’ language in this argument. If he had wanted to say 
that Euthyphro’s account itself requires dependence, it would have 
been quite natural for him to do so. The fact that he mentions other 
dependence relations certainly does not give us any reason to infer 
that he thinks that there is a dependence relation between holy and 
god-loved. 

The Aristotelian interpretation’s commitment to (5) is why they 
cannot accept that Socrates is simply substituting ‘holy’ and ‘god- 
loved’ for one another in sentences such as (3) and (4). Suppose 
that Socrates did allow for substitutions within sentences with these 
sorts of because clause. Then the Aristotelian interpretation would 
be committed to these claims: 


(5) The holy is holy because it is god-loved. 
(5a) The holy is god-loved because it is holy (substituting ‘holy’ 
for ‘god-loved’ and vice versa in (5)). 


But, given asymmetry, this leads to a contradiction. The asymmet- 
ric correlate of (5) is: 


(6) Itis not the case that the holy is god-loved because it is holy. 


(6) is the denial of (5a). Intuitively, we can think of the problem 
this way: if being god-loved is the underlying explanation for being 
holy, then being holy cannot be the underlying explanation for be- 
ing god-loved; but if you allowed intersubstitution of ‘god-loved’ 
and ‘holy’ within because contexts, then we could move from one 
explanation to the other.*? 

Note that contradictions of the sort found between (5a) and 
(6) could be generated for any proposed answer to a ‘what is it?’ 
question—even a correct one. Thus, the Aristotelian interpreta- 
tion cannot suggest that this is a result of Euthyphro’s proposal 

32 The simple substitution strategy also results in claims like this: 

(5b) The holy is holy because it is holy. 


This runs into direct problems with asymmetry. 
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being flawed. The problem arises from accepting asymmetry, 
the Aristotelian interpretation, and the ability to substitute such 
terms directly. Formally, the contradiction comes about as follows. 
Suppose g-ness is what f-ness is. Then 


(A) The f is f because it is g. (Aristotelian interpretation) 

(B) The f is g because it is f. (Direct substitution on A) 

(C) It is not the case that the f is g because it is f. (Asymmetric 
correlate of A) 
Contradiction (between B and C). 


This is why proponents of the Aristotelian interpretation acknow- 
ledge that they cannot allow direct substitution, denying B. The 
strict identity interpretation, by contrast, avoids this contradiction 
by denying A. 

Since Sharvy and Judson realize that their interpretation is in- 
compatible with direct substitution, they suggest instead that Soc- 
rates is committed to a form of transitivity that, along with (5), al- 
lows one to justify the transition from (1) to (1a) and (3) to (3a).33 
The relevant form of transitivity is the claim that if something is b 
because it is c and it is c because it is d, then it is b because it is d. 
The idea is that if (5) the holy is holy because it is god-loved and 
(3) it is god-loved because it is loved by the gods, then (3a) the holy 
is holy because it is loved by the gods. We can reach (1a) using a 
similar application of transitivity.3+ The Aristotelian interpretation 
sees the answer to the ‘what is f-ness?’ question as prior to f-ness, 
and so appeals to transitivity, while the strict identity interpretation 
sees the answer as identical, and so appeals to substitution. 

This use of transitivity is clever but highly speculative. Socrates 
never mention (5), and he never mentions or presupposes transi- 
tivity elsewhere in the Euthyphro. This requires Socrates to rely 
on two different claims he never makes in the dialogue to justify a 
somewhat sophisticated move from (1) to (1a) and (3) to (3a). In- 
stead, what Socrates says to justify the move from (1) to (1a) and 


33 Sharvy, ‘Analysis’, 128 ff., and Judson, ‘Carried’, 52. 
34 We reach (1a) as follows: 


(1) The holy is loved because it is holy. 
(5) The holy is holy because it is god-loved. 


The first instance of ‘holy’ in (1) is not part of a because context, so we can substitute 
it on Sharvy’s and Judson’s accounts. Therefore, by transitivity: 


(1a) The god-loved is loved because it is god-loved. 
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(3) to (ga) is that the holy and the god-loved are the same, as we 
saw in the passage at 10 E 10-11 A 3. The interpretation with better 
textual evidence, then, is that Socrates is simply substituting one 
term for the other because he accepts strict identity. It might seem 
open for Socrates to have a looser notion of sameness, such as Aris- 
totle’s sameness in number. If he did, then perhaps in saying that 
the god-loved and the holy are the same, he would be leaving open 
that something could be holy because it is god-loved. But there is no 
evidence for this sort of loose notion of sameness in the Euthyphro, 
and elsewhere in the dialogue ‘same’ seems to refer to strict iden- 
tity. At 5 D 1-2 Socrates says, ‘or is the holy itself not the same as 
itself in every action?’. He then says that forms such as this are each 
one thing (5 D 3-4). The word ‘same’ here is naturally read as mean- 
ing strict identity: the form of holiness is exactly the same thing in 
the different actions. More importantly, a looser notion of same- 
ness makes it impossible to understand the inference drawn from 
IOE IO-I1 A 3, where Socrates cites their being the same to license 
the move from (1) to (1a) and from (3) to (3a). If he were operat- 
ing with a looser notion of sameness, he would not be entitled to 
these inferences, since in general you cannot preserve truth while 
substituting two things that are only loosely the same. This is seen 
in the example of substituting ‘member of the best-paid profession’ 
for ‘doctor’: this substitution does not preserve truth, even though 
these two are loosely the same (since they are coextensive). 

Thus, the Aristotelian interpretation faces three successive prob- 
lems making sense of 10 E 10-11 A 3. First, it has trouble explaining 
why Socrates would say in any context that the holy and the god- 
loved are the same. Second, it has trouble explaining why Socrates 
says that they are the same where he does: in justifying the transfor- 
mations from (1) to (1a) and (3) to (3a), which on the Aristotelian 
interpretation have nothing to do with sameness. And third, if they 
attribute to Socrates a looser sense of sameness, such a sense would 
be too weak to justify the transformations. 


5. Apparent advantages of the Aristotelian interpretation 


We have seen that there are textual difficulties with the Aristotelian 
interpretation and direct evidence for the strict identity interpre- 
tation. However, several considerations seem to favour the Aristo- 
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telian account. Seeing how the strict identity account can address 
these will help fill out this interpretation. In this section I address 
three textual considerations that seem to favour the Aristotelian 
account: (i) Socrates’ opening question in the argument discussed 
above; (ii) his distinction between an ousia (being) and a pathos (af- 
fection); and (iii) the way forms are described near the beginning 
of the dialogue. Clarifying the strict identity account in the light of 
these considerations will allow us, in the next section, to distinguish 
the strict identity interpretation from other similar interpretations 
and to explore some questions that naturally arise on the strict iden- 
tity view. In Section 7 I address a fourth, broader consideration that 
seems to favour the Aristotelian interpretation: (iv) the expectation 
that answers to the ‘what is it?’ question should be informative. 

It is common to take Socrates’ famous opening question as 
spelling out the consequences if Euthyphro’s answer were right: 


5 Le a ee bc lyastaancy a0 fas hace Sees ree 
dpa TO davov 671 davdv eotw dideirar U0 THV Dewy, 7 OTe hidcirat doidv éoTw; 
(10 A 2-3) 


Is the holy loved by the gods because it is holy, or is it holy because it is 
loved? 


On this reading of the question, Socrates is suggesting that if Euthy- 
phro’s answer were correct, then the holy would be holy because it is 
loved.35 This would seem to support the Aristotelian interpretation. 
But notice that in the question Socrates here assumes asymmetry 
and asks Euthyphro whether he accepts (1) or denies (2), treating 
these as incompatible alternatives. He is asking Euthyphro why the 
gods love holy things. As we have seen, there is an important dif- 
ference between god-loved and loved by the gods. The Aristotelian 
interpretation understands Euthyphro’s proposal as (5): the holy is 
holy because it is god-loved. The opening question is about whether 
the holy is loved, not about whether it is god-loved; thus, even ac- 
cording to the Aristotelian interpretation the opening question does 
not spell out the consequences if Euthyphro is right. On either in- 
terpretation, Socrates’ opening question asks a substantive theo- 
logical question. Euthyphro does not understand the question at 
first, which leads Socrates to approach the issue in a different way. 
But when he returns to the question at 10 D 6-7 Euthyphro finds it 


35 See e.g. Cohen, ‘Definition’, 2. Evans, ‘Lessons’, 5, claims that this question 
‘poses an important challenge to Euthyphro’s Answer’. 
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easy to answer it: the gods love holy things because they are holy, 
and so he agrees to (1). 

The next consideration that seems to favour the Aristotelian 
interpretation is Socrates’ distinction between ousia (being) and 
pathos (affection) at the end of the argument. On some readings, for 
example Wolfsdorf’s, Socrates is telling us the ontological status 
of the thing he is looking for: he wants something ontologically 
fundamental, an ousia, not a pathos.3° This sort of reading fits 
naturally with the Aristotelian interpretation’s idea that an answer 
to the ‘what is it?’ question should be explanatorily prior. But this 
is a misreading of Socrates’ distinction between ousia and pathos. 
Socrates’ complaint is this: 


kal kwovveveis, @ EdOidpwv, épwrwpevos TO dovov 6tt TOT €oTiv, TH pEVv ov- 
ciav ot avTod ot BovAccAar dyA@oa, TAB0s S€ Te TEpt adTod A€yew, Ott TéTOVOE 
TobTO TO dovov, dircicbar do TavTWwY Dedv Gti dé dv, ovTTw Eimes. (11 A 6—-B 1) 
And I’m afraid, Euthyphro, that when you were asked what the holy is, you 
did not wish to make its ousia clear to me, but you mentioned a pathos of 
it [rept adrod], that the holy possesses this pathos [7é7ovOe], being loved by 
all the gods, but you have not yet told me what the holy is. 


Note that Socrates’ contrast is not between providing a pathos and 
an ousia; it is between providing a pathos of the holy and an ousia 
of the holy. For all this says, the holy might be a pathos. But then 
Socrates would want the ousza of this pathos, not some pathos of this 
pathos. This is the first extant philosophical use of the word ousia in 
Greek literature, which adds to the difficulty in knowing what Plato 
means by it.37 Grammatically, it is an abstract noun formed from 
the participle of the verb ‘to be’. At the end of the passage Socrates 
treats not providing the ousia of the holy as equivalent to not saying 
what it is. In saying what the holy zs, you are providing the being of 
the holy. A pathos of the holy, by contrast, is something that is true 
of the holy, but is not what the holy is; instead, it is something else 
that holds of it. This distinction between what something is and the 
affections it has is independent of whether the thing in question is 
ontologically fundamental. For example, suppose that purple is not 
fundamental, but rather dependent on blue and red (which may de- 

36 Wolfsdorf, ‘Study’, 32-44. For example, on page 40 Wolfsdorf suggests that 
for Hippias gold might be something’s ouwsia, whereas other affections would be 
pathé. 


37 For a discussion of this see F-G. Herrmann, Words and Ideas: The Roots of 
Plato’s Philosophy (Oxford, 2008), ch. 7. 
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pend on other things in turn). In asking what purple is, we are not 
supposing that the being of purple is fundamental; it depends on 
blue and red.3* Nonetheless, we want the being of purple, not some 
affection of it, such as its being the colour of royalty. Thus, when 
Socrates says that he is looking for an ousza, he is not restricting the 
ontological status of the thing in question. 

The third consideration that seems to favour the Aristotelian in- 
terpretation is Socrates’ initial descriptions of what he is looking for 
in an answer to ‘what is the holy?’ (5 c 8—p 5 and 6D 9-£ 2, quoted 
below). In these descriptions Socrates suggests that an answer must 
have a sort of priority. This seems to support the Aristotelian in- 
terpretation. I shall argue that Socrates is requiring a different sort 
of explanatory priority from that proposed by the Aristotelian in- 
terpretation. Socrates requires an answer to the ‘what is f-ness?’ 
question to be prior to the f-things. This is compatible with both 
the Aristotelian and the strict identity interpretations. Socrates calls 
the thing picked out by a correct answer to ‘what is f-ness?’ a ‘form’ 
in the Futhyphro (efdos 6D 11, id€a 5 D 4 and 6£ 1). As we shall see, 
Socrates says that it is by the form of f-ness that every f-thing is f. 
Note how this is distinct from the claim made by the Aristotelian 
interpretation, according to which an answer must pick out some 
distinct feature, g (let us suppose proportion), which explains why f 
things are f. Instead, Socrates is requiring that f things (e.g. beau- 
tiful things) are f (beautiful) because of f-ness (beauty). 

Socrates’ first description of what he wants from an answer to 
‘what is the holy?’ raises a number of interpretative difficulties. 
Many of these difficulties are settled by his next description, so it 
is easiest to consider these two passages together. Our primary in- 
terest is in the sense in which an answer to ‘what is the holy?’ should 
be explanatory. 


Fe chyna RES in 99 “ \ 7) Saech , nt rears" 
vov obv mpos Atos A€ye pou 6 vuvdn cadds etdevar Sucyupilou, Twoidv Ti TO edoeBes 
ah pre ny ae ane Spec ae Be ONsipe kts gts 

dis etva Kat TO doeBes Kal Trept ddvov Kat TEpt TaV dAAwY; 7 OV TabTOV eoTW 
’ ‘ ck 

ev 7a0n Tpaker TO OOLOY AUTO AUT, Kal TO avdctov avd TOU pev daiov TaVTOS 
core y 3 

évavtiov, avTo b€ avT@ Gpouov Kal €xov piav Twa (Seay KATA THY GvooldTnTaA TaV 


Otumep av péeAAn avdo.ov efvat; (5 C 8—D 5) 
So tell me now, by Zeus, what you just now maintained you clearly knew, 
38 See the end of sect. 6 for a discussion of whether there are forms for things such 


as purple. For my purposes it does not matter whether Socrates would accept that 
there is such a form—it is merely an illustrative example. 
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what sort of thing do you say the pious and the impious? are, as regards 
both murder and other things? Or is the holy itself not the same as itself in 
every action, and the unholy in turn the opposite of all of the holy, and it- 
self similar to itself, and whatever is going to be unholy has some one form 
[¢6éav] according to its unholiness? 


peuvnoar otv ott ov TOOTS Gor SieKeAevdpny, Ev TL 7) vo pe SidaEat TOV ToAADY 
doiwv, add’ éxeivo adbro 70 eldos @ TdvTa Ta Gowa Goud eoTw; ebnoba yap Tov jd 
idéa Ta Te dvdoa dvdoa evar Kal TA Gora dota’ 7} Od pvnpovedvers; (6 D Q-E 2) 
Recall that I did not bid you to do this, to teach me one or two of the holy 
things, but to teach me that form [eéSos] itself by which all the holy things 
are holy. For you said, I suppose, that by one form [éééa] both the unholy 
things are unholy and the holy things are holy. Or don’t you remember? 


The first passage makes a number of claims about the holy and the 
unholy, including the claims that the holy itself is the same as itself 
in every action, the unholy is opposite of all of the holy, and the un- 
holy itself is like itself. For our purposes the most important claim 
is at the end of the passage: everything that is going to be unholy has 
some one form. Socrates clarifies this claim and seemingly expands 
upon it in the second passage, which can only be referring back to 
the first when Socrates says, ‘Recall that . . .’. According to this se- 
cond passage, when Socrates asks ‘What is the holy?’ he is asking 
for the form, and this form will tell us by what (causal dative) all 
the holy things are holy. 

Wolfsdorf, citing the first passage, says that the form is ‘a holy 
thing insofar as it is holy’.*° According to his account, f-ness just 
is an f-thing in so far as it is f. It is illuminating to see why this 
cannot be correct. Socrates says in the above passages that a form is 
something that holy things have. It is in the holy actions. It is by the 
form that holy things are holy. The form of the holy in the Euthy- 
phro is not a way of picking out a holy thing, as it is on Wolfsdorf’s 
proposal. The form is more distinct from the individual holy things 
than Wolfsdorf allows. Calling someone a ‘builder’ picks her out in 
so far as she builds. A builder does not also have a builder in her 
that is the same in every builder. By contrast, every holy action has 
the same form in it. f-things are not the same as f-ness; they have 
f-ness in them. Moreover, Socrates says that it is by the form that 
the holy things are holy. But there is not this sort of explanatory dis- 

39 Note that Socrates here treats ‘the pious’ and ‘the impious’ (70 evceBes Kat 70 


aoeBés) as synonyms for ‘the holy’ and ‘the unholy’ (76 dcvov Kal 76 dvdatov). 
4° Wolfsdorf, ‘Study’, 5-6, emphasis original. 
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tance between a thing and that-thing-in-so-far-as-it-is-that-thing: 
it is not the case that a builder is a builder because of the builder-in- 
so-far-as-she-is-a-builder. A better candidate to explain why every 
builder is a builder is that each has the same thing 7m her: the craft 
of building. The form is more like the craft than the craftsman. 

The Aristotelian interpretation seems to have a straightforward 
account of how the form explains why all holy things are holy: 
it provides a distinct feature that is prior to and explanatory of 
holiness.*" By contrast, on the strict identity interpretation the form 
is not something prior to holiness. How, then, can it explain why 
holy things are holy? Instead of picking out some distinct feature, 
Socrates is identifying the relation between the form of holiness and 
the various holy things. The holy things are holy because of some- 
thing they all have in common. There is something that is the same 
in every holy thing and it is because of this that each of them is holy. 
This thing is the holiness that they each have. In saying that holy 
things are holy ‘by’ this holiness, Socrates is not picking out some 
further feature they have, some feature prior to being holy. Instead, 
he is pointing to something akin to the relation between a universal 
and a particular or between a type and a token.*? He is prioritizing 
the thing that is the same in all cases; this thing explains why the 
particular cases are the way they are. More specifically, he is saying 
that each holy thing is holy because of some same thing they each 
have in them. This is the being (ousza) of holiness, what the holy 
is. Socrates does not know what this is. That is what he is trying to 
determine when he asks ‘what is the holy?’.*3 

4" See Sharvy, ‘Analysis’, 129. While not a proponent of the Aristotelian inter- 
pretation, Cohen, ‘Definition’, 3, thinks that the distinction drawn here is the same 
as the one drawn in the argument from 10A 1 to 11 BI. See the footnote at the end 
of this paragraph for a discussion of how straightforward, in fact, the Aristotelian 
account is. 

42, T say ‘akin to’ because universals or types are not quite like forms as described 
in the Euthyphro. A token is an instance, and Socrates is not saying that the form 
explains an instance of the form. If Socrates thinks there are instances of forms, 
these would be in particular holy things. However, the form is not said to explain 
something in a holy thing, but rather why the holy thing is holy. Again, we can use 
the analogy with the builder. The universal builder is not the same as the craft of 
building, although it is akin to the craft. The craft of building relates to the various 
builders not as type to token, but in a way akin to this. To put it in a linguistic mode, 
the form of holiness explains the predicate ‘holy’, not some specific holiness found 
in holy things. 

43 How straightforward is the Aristotelian interpretation’s account here? Accord- 


ing to it, the form indicates a prior feature, g, that explains why things are f. But note 
that simply identifying this prior feature does not explain how the form of f-ness 
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Why does Socrates think the form of holiness is explanatorily 
prior to the various holy things? Unfortunately, he does not defend 
this claim here. Since the Euthyphro, the existence and nature of 
so-called abstract entities has been one of the most enduring philo- 
sophical topics. The best we can do, for purposes of understanding 
the Euthyphro, is bring out the idea’s intuitive appeal. We ask ‘what 
is holiness?’ because we think that we can identify something that 
explains why each holy thing is holy. There is something all holy 
things have in common and it is because of this that each of them is 
holy. The existence of such a thing seems presupposed by our using 
the same predicate for several things. While most people find such 
a view intuitive, many philosophers have denied that there are uni- 
versals, and so a fortiori denied this sort of priority. So it is worth 
noting that in the Euthyphro Socrates does not simply assume that 
there are such things. As we saw in Socrates’ first mention of forms 
(5 c 8-D 5), Socrates asks Euthyphro whether he agrees that there 
is such a thing. 


6. Prior features and strict identity 


I have argued that three textual considerations that seem to sup- 
port the Aristotelian interpretation are, in fact, neutral between it 
and the strict identity interpretation. In this section I first argue 
that some scholars who accept an identity interpretation do not ad- 
here to it when they consider the possibility that there is a feature 
prior to being holy. After arguing for this, I discuss whether Soc- 
rates allows for such prior features in the Euthyphro, and if so, how 
to think of them. 

While several scholars have accepted some sort of identity inter- 
pretation, they often do not adhere to it consistently. For example, 
Cohen in his classic article accepts that an answer to ‘what is holi- 


relates to individual f-things. It is open to the Aristotelian interpreter to say that the 
form of f-ness both (i) identifies a prior feature, g, that explains why f-things are f, 
and (ii) is prior to f-things in a way akin to the priority of universal to particular. But 
it is worth seeing that these are two different sorts of explanatory task, which can be 
separated and are separated on the strict identity interpretation. Once we see these 
as distinct, it is no longer clear that the Aristotelian interpretation has a particularly 
straightforward account. The strict identity interpretation has a cleaner division of 
labour: the form only explains the relation between f-ness and f-things. I would like 
to thank David Bronstein for suggesting that I bring this out. 
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ness?’ should pick out the same thing as holiness.*+ Then, at the end 
of his article, he says: 


[Socrates’ argument] only proves that ‘pious’ cannot be defined as ‘god- 
loved’ if the gods’ reason for loving what is pious is that it is pious. Does 
this amount to proving that ‘pious’ cannot be defined as ‘god-loved’ if the 
gods have a reason for loving what is pious? No; the gods might have other 
reasons for loving what is pious. But this implication is clear at any rate: 
if the gods do have reasons for loving what is pious, it is to these reasons 
that we should look in trying to define ‘pious’. If the gods have a reason 
for loving pious acts, it will be that these acts have, or are thought by the 
gods to have, certain features. It is these features, then, that should serve 
to define piety.*5 


Cohen imagines that the gods love the pious because it possesses 
some features other than its being pious—let us suppose because 
it is pure and harmonious. At the end of the passage he says that 
these features should serve to define piety. By hypothesis, these are 
features distinct from being pious. Supposedly they should serve to 
define piety because the gods recognize them as the ultimate basis 
for things being pious. This commits Cohen to the Aristotelian in- 
terpretation, and in any event it is incompatible with his commit- 
ment to an identity interpretation. 

In a similar but more complicated discussion, Evans also sug- 
gests answering ‘what is piety?’ in terms of a feature strictly prior 
to being pious, despite being a strong proponent of an identity in- 
terpretation earlier in his article.*° It takes a bit of unpacking to see 
that Evans is committed to this. In a hypothetical argument against 
Euthyphro’s position he says: 


For if there is some property of pious things that makes the gods love them, 
and thereby also makes them pious then presumably it is this property that 
Socrates has been looking for all along.*” 


In order to justify the ‘thereby’ in the italicized part of the passage 
Evans says that the relevant dependence relations are transitive.** 
While the simple use of a transitive relation need not lead to an 


44 Cohen, ‘Definition’, e.g. 9. 

45 Ibid. 13, emphasis original. 

46 This arises in Evans’s defence of what he calls ‘foundation’: Evans, ‘Lessons’, 
26-7. 

47 Tbid. 27, emphasis original. 48 Ibid. 27 n. 57. 
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Aristotelian interpretation, in this case it does. Evans is using a tran- 
sitive relation to draw this sort of connection: 


Property P makes the gods love (/) pious things. (Hypothesis) 

The gods loving (/) pious things makes them pious. (True on 
Euthyphro’s proposal) 

Therefore: Property P makes the pious things pious. 


Note that P is prior to feature /, which is prior to their being pious. 
P counts as an answer to ‘what is piety?’ only on the Aristotelian in- 
terpretation, not the strict identity interpretation, since it answers 
‘what is the pious?’ using some feature prior to being pious.+? The 
above passage is part of Evans’s argument that Euthyphro’s pro- 
posal is problematic because it does not make the form the founda- 
tional basis for things being pious. But why should a form provide 
such a basis? According to Euthyphro’s proposal, being pious is 
something explanatorily posterior: it is explained by the fact that 
the gods love it. Thus, according to the strict identity interpreta- 
tion, Euthyphro’s account should identify something that is expla- 
natorily posterior.5° 

Below I explore an idea raised by Cohen and Evans: that there is 
some feature prior to being holy. But before I do so, we should con- 
sider a question.>** I have argued that there is one explanatory rela- 
tion between the form of f-ness and f-things, and another between 
f-things and g-things, when g is prior to f. The question is whether 
Socrates thinks that there is the same type of explanatory relation 

49 Tt is unclear whether property P is prior to loving in the way that the form of 
f-ness is prior to f-things, or in the way that one feature can be prior to another. But 
for our purposes it does not matter, since Evans claims that loving is prior to being 
pious, and that property P explains loving. This commits him to the Aristotelian 
interpretation, because the form explains one feature (loving) which is prior to the 
feature in question (being pious). 

5° Evans provides the above argument, which relies on the Aristotelian interpre- 
tation, in explaining and defending Socrates’ claim that the pious is loved because it 
is pious (which he calls ‘object priority’). I think Evans provides a different, much 
stronger defence of this claim (on pages 28-32) and so the above argument (for what 
he calls ‘foundation’) is unnecessary. In this other defence he points out that earlier 
in the dialogue Socrates has suggested that the gods, in loving, are responding to 
the perceived goodness of things, which is manifest in their holiness. This (along 
with the gods’ accurate beliefs about what is good) explains why the gods love pi- 
ous things because they are pious. Note that this does not require the argument (for 
foundation) discussed above; as Evans himself notes, it requires only a commitment 
to a type of Socratic intellectualism and the cognitive accuracy of the gods. 


5™ T would like to thank Matt Evans for pressing me on the questions in this para- 
graph and the next. 
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in these two cases. He does not explicitly distinguish different types 
of explanation in the Euthyphro. At first, it might seem that he uses 
different explanatory vocabulary in the two cases. In the earlier pas- 
sage (6 D 9-E 2) he uses the causal dative for the relation between the 
form of f-ness and f-things.5? By contrast, in the argument at Io A 
1-11 B 1 he typically uses ‘because’ (67: or 61671) and ‘because of 
this’ (61a todro), where ‘this’ (roéto) refers to a clause introduced 
with ‘because’ (67. or 61671). However, Socrates does use a causal 
dative once in the argument. He says that something is god-loved 
‘because it is loved by the gods’ and then paraphrases this as ‘by this 
being loved itself’ (at7@ tovtw 7@ diAcicbar, 10 E 6-7). While there 
is this overlap in Socrates’ explanatory vocabulary, we can distin- 
guish these two uses of ‘because’ in a different way: one of them 
picks out a single thing, a form, expressed with a noun (typically 
formed with an article and adjective—‘the holy’); the other picks 
out a state of affairs expressed with a subject, verb, and sometimes 
a predicate or prepositional phrase (e.g. ‘it is loved by the gods’). 
Thus, while it is not clear whether Socrates thought there were two 
different types of explanatory relation, he does express them dif- 
ferently. 

Whether or not these are the same sorts of explanatory relation, 
Socrates’ account in the Euthyphro seems, at least on the face of it, 
to allow for two explanations for the same fact. Consider the fact 
that every holy thing is holy. As we saw, Socrates does not object to 
Euthyphro’s proposal on the grounds that it allows something to be 
prior to being holy. Moreover, as we saw, Cohen and Evans are open 
to the possibility of there being something prior in their arguments. 
Suppose that holy things are holy because they are harmonious. If 
so, then on the strict identity interpretation there would be two ex- 
planations for the same fact: the holy things would be holy both 
because of the form of holiness and because they are harmonious. 

We could avoid having these two explanations by denying that 
there is a form of holiness if it turns out that there is some prior 
feature that explains why things are holy. But Socrates never sug- 
gests that this is a requirement on there being a form of holiness. 
As we have seen, when Socrates asks Euthyphro whether he thinks 
that there is an answer to ‘what is holiness?’, he spells out what this 


52 Note that in the Meno Socrates uses 614 with the accusative in place of a causal 
dative, in a passage (72 C 6—D 1) that otherwise is very similar to Socrates’ description 
of forms in the Euthyphro. 
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would entail: that there be a form that is the same in every holy 
action, that the unholy is opposite to all that is holy, etc. He sug- 
gests that meeting these conditions is sufficient for there being an 
answer to ‘what is holiness?’. He never mentions a requirement that 
there be no feature prior to being holy. Moreover, it is strange to 
think that the ‘what is f-ness?’ question simply assumes that f has 
nothing prior to it other than the form of f-ness. And if Socrates 
thought this, he could have argued against Euthyphro’s proposal in 
a much simpler way, pointing out that Euthyphro had not proposed 
something foundational, and so must not have identified a form.53 
It seems to me that the most plausible conclusion is that Socrates, 
as described in the Euthyphro, thinks there is a form of holiness re- 
gardless of whether there is some feature that is prior to being holy. 

There is another way we could avoid the possibility that there are 
two explanations for why every holy thing is holy. We could simply 
deny that being holy is the sort of thing that could be explained by 
some prior feature. Unlike the previous option, this would not be 
because of some requirement on forms, but because being holy is a 
bedrock feature, not explained by any other. However, it is not clear 
why Socrates would think that being holy is such a feature. This 
proposal also seems to run into questions about Socrates’ profes- 
sion of ignorance. If he does not know what holiness is, should he 
be confident that there are no features prior to being holy? Again, 
this seems to me unlikely. Instead, it seems that Socrates, as de- 
scribed in the Euthyphro, should be open to double explanations in 
these cases. 

I have argued that Socrates seems to allow for double explana- 
tions in the Euthyphro, although this position is not required by the 
strict identity interpretation. If there are such double explanations, 
one would like to know whether each explanation is, on its own, suf- 
ficient. Unfortunately, Socrates simply does not explore this in the 
Euthyphro. Rather than try to find answers to such questions in this 
dialogue, I think it is better to view it as naturally raising questions 
of this sort. We can then see the Euthyphro as setting the agenda 
for later discussions of explanatory priority, especially the prior- 
ity of the forms. Of course, we do not need to think that Plato in- 

53 I am not aware of any place in the dialogues where Socrates (or anyone else) 
denies that there are forms for features that are explanatorily posterior. At Parm. 
130 A-E Socrates seems to deny that certain things have forms on the grounds that 


these things are undignified and worthless (130 Cc), not because they are explanatorily 
posterior. 
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tended to set this agenda when he wrote it. I have argued elsewhere 
that when Socrates in the Phaedo says things such as ‘everything 
larger than something else is larger because of nothing other than 
largeness’ (100A 2-3) he is claiming that only the form of f-ness 
explains why things are f.5+ If this is correct, in that dialogue Soc- 
rates denies that there are double explanations by denying that fea- 
tures explained by forms are ever explained by anything other than 
forms. By contrast, Aristotle in Physics 2. 3 (and elsewhere) sug- 
gests a different position. He says that there are different types of 
cause, which are each answers to the ‘because of what?’ question. 
Only one of these is the form. After laying out the four types of 
cause, he denies asymmetry on the grounds that A can be one type 
of cause of B, while B is another type of cause of A (195*8-11). The 
Euthyphro has started a discussion of explanatory priority and the 
explanatory role of forms, while leaving a number of questions un- 
answered, questions which are taken up in other dialogues and by 
later philosophers. 

While it is beyond the scope of this paper to examine whether 
the strict identity interpretation has textual support in other dia- 
logues, let me point out how it could help resolve a well-known 
puzzle about the form of the beautiful. Socrates elsewhere seems 
committed both to there being a form of the beautiful and to beau- 
tiful things being beautiful at least in part because they are good. 
It is sometimes thought that this makes the form of the beauti- 
ful collapse into the form of the good.°> But that is only a threat 
on the Aristotelian interpretation. On the strict identity interpre- 
tation, the form of the beautiful picks out precisely the feature in 
question, being beautiful, not the feature prior to it, being good. 
As long as we allow for double explanations, there is no problem 
with all beautiful things being beautiful because of the form of the 
beautiful and also because they are good. While it is true that the 
form of the good would indirectly explain things being beautiful, 
the two forms would be doing different work. Things would be 


54 PD. Ebrey, ‘Making Room for Matter: Material Causes in the Phaedo and the 
Physics’, Apetiron, 47 (2014), 245-65. Cf. 100 c 4-6, 100 D 4-6, 101 C 2-9. In this ar- 
ticle I provide an account of why Plato and Aristotle have different ways of thinking 
about causation in the Phaedo and the Physics, and how Aristotle’s denial of asym- 
metry fits into this. 

55 For the question whether the beautiful and the good end up being strictly 
identical see e.g. R. Barney, ‘Notes on Plato on the Kalon and the Good’, Classical 
Philology, 105 (2010), 363-77 at 366. 
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beautiful because they are good, but they would not be beautiful 
because they are beautiful—we could not simply substitute ‘good’ 
and ‘beautiful’ for each other. The form of the beautiful would di- 
rectly explain why things are beautiful; the form of the good would 
do so only indirectly, through explaining why they are good. 


7. Why is an answer informative? 


The last step in defending and fleshing out the strict identity in- 
terpretation is to show how it can address a broader consideration 
that seems to favour the Aristotelian interpretation. This interpre- 
tation provides a very natural account of why Socrates, or anyone 
else, would want an answer to the ‘what is f-ness?’ question. On the 
Aristotelian interpretation an answer to this question reveals some- 
thing fundamental about the nature of the f-ness and, in doing so, 
explains why things are f. By contrast, the strict identity interpreta- 
tion does not offer something more fundamental than f-ness. Since 
it insists on providing exactly the same thing, it is hard to see why 
it is illuminating at all. 

One way that an answer could be illuminating is by revealing the 
structure of the thing in question, which is not revealed when it is 
simply called, for example, ‘the holy’. The idea is that an answer to 
‘what is the holy?’ should pick out the very same thing as ‘the holy’, 
but do so in a way that makes evident its structure. There is some 
indication in the Euthyphro that Socrates allows that holiness may 
have some such internal complexity since he suggests that it might 
be a type of justice (11 E 4-5; I2 C I10—D 3). If holiness turned out to 
be a type of justice, we would learn something important about what 
holiness is, without needing to think that the answer we identify is 
prior to holiness. While Socrates does not provide a developed ac- 
count of the sort of internal structure forms might have, he seems 
to allow for some such possibility by allowing that holiness might 
be a type of justice.5° 


56 In some dialogues, especially those typically identified as middle, Socrates 
seems to suggest that forms have a very strict sort of unity (e.g. his claim that they 
are uniform, povoedés, in the Phaedo at 78D 5 and Symposium at 211 B 1). Aside 
from the claim that the form of the unholy is ‘one’ (5 D 4), we have no such claim in 
the Euthyphro. But it is unclear what exactly these strict sorts of unity amount to, 
and it is unclear whether Socrates is defending the same position in the Euthyphro 
as in these other dialogues. Given this, we should not allow these claims to restrict 
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Consider the answer to ‘what is swiftness?’ in the Laches: the 
power to accomplish a lot in a short period of time (192 A 9-B 2). 
One way to interpret this, in line with the Aristotelian interpreta- 
tion, is as saying that this power is a more fundamental or basic 
feature than being swift. However, we do not need to interpret it 
this way. Instead, another option, equally compatible with the text 
of the Laches, is that we learn what sort of thing swiftness is when 
we learn that it is a power. And we learn how to distinguish it from 
other powers when we learn that it is a power to accomplish a lot 
in a short period of time. This is illuminating even if it is not pick- 
ing out something explanatorily prior. On this account, swiftness 
is identical to the power to accomplish a lot in a short period of 
time. Of course, an account of swiftness as this power might have a 
sort of epistemic priority: we might be able to tell that something is 
swift because it is this sort of power. But this ‘because’ tracks our 
evidence—it explains how we can tell it is swift—rather than indi- 
cating an explanatory dependence between being swift and being 
this sort of power. 

While Socrates does not directly address how an answer can be 
informative in the Euthyphro, he does make a relevant remark in the 
Meno: 


ef 6€ Worrep ey TE Kal od vuvi didou dvTes BodAowTo aAAHAoIS SiadéyecAar, Set 
51) mpadtepdv ws Kal duadexTiKwrepov amoKpivecbat. €att dé Lows TO diadeKTI- 
K@TEpov [1 Ldvov TAANOH amroKpivecBar, GAAG Kai bu’ exeivay Gv av TpocomodoyH 
eldevar 6 épwrdmevos. (75 D 2-7) 

But if people were willing to converse with one another as friends like you 
and I now, then the answer must be gentler, as it were, and more suited to 
conversation. And perhaps what is more suited to conversation is not only 
to give the true answer, but also to do so in terms which the questioner has 
in addition agreed he knows.°” 


Socrates is clear here that an answer could be true but not useful 
for the questioner, because it does not reveal the answer to him ina 
way that he understands. Saying ‘the holy is the holy’, while true, 
is not speaking in terms that the questioner has agreed he knows. 
The idea on the strict identity account is that an answer to ‘what is 


our interpretation of the Euthyphro. It is clear that in this dialogue he is open to 
holiness being a type of justice. 


57 'Translation from R. W. Sharples, Plato: Meno (Warminster, 1985), lightly 
modified. 
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the holy?’ should present the very same feature, but do so in terms 
the questioner understands.** 

This passage from the Meno makes it clear that Socrates is looking 
for an answer that is not only correct, but informative. Of course, 
that does not mean that it is easy to provide a correct account if 
we avoid tautologous claims such as ‘the holy is the holy’. As we 
have seen, Socrates has a very strict constraint on a correct answer: 
it cannot pick out a merely coextensive feature; it must pick out 
the very feature in question. In order to be informative we need 
to be careful about how we pick out this feature. We should do so 
using terms the interlocutor understands. Whether an account is 
correct will not depend on who the interlocutor is, but whether it is 
informative will. In fact, the same issue arises for the Aristotelian 
interpretation in determining how to identify a more fundamental 
feature. How should someone pick out this feature? Specifying it 
as ‘the feature that explains why holy things are holy’ would neces- 
sarily be correct according to this interpretation, but it is not infor- 
mative. We could easily formulate such an answer for any ‘what is 
it?? question. Thus, while at one level the Aristotelian interpreta- 
tion seems to provide a more informative account, both interpreta- 
tions need additional constraints to provide genuinely informative 
answers. 

In the last section and this one I have described (i) the sort of 
priority the form of f-ness has and (ii) how answers to the ‘what 
is it?’ question can be informative. Note how this fits with one of 
Socrates’ most famous remarks in the Euthyphro: 


, / aay, Loge 3 ts Sake ite 8 , 
TavTnv Tolvuv pe adTHY Oidaéov THY td€av Tis TOT EoTLY, iva els exeivnv amroBAé- 
Twv Kal xpapevos adTH Tapade’ypati, 6 pev av ToLodTOV H wv av 7 od 7} GAXos 
Tis TpaTTH Pw dovov eivar, 6 5’ av py) ToLodTOV, 147) PO. (6 E 4-7) 


Teach me then what this form itself is, so that I may look upon it [azoB)é- 
mov] and, using it as a model [wapadetypari], say that any action of yours or 
another’s that is of that sort is holy, and if it is not that it is not. 


58 Note that this is compatible with my claim in sect. 3 that one can substitute an- 
swers to ‘what is it?’ questions for each other within objective explanations. Suppose 
that the holy is the fitting, but that we do not understand what it means to be fitting. 
Then if it is true that ‘the holy is loved by the gods because it is holy’, then it would 
also be true that ‘the fitting is loved by the gods because it is fitting’. But Socrates 
would not be satisfied with this merely true account, since he would not understand 
being fitting any better than he understands being holy. Evans, ‘Lessons’, 21, makes 
a similar point. The way he puts it is that a substitution could succeed at its semantic 
aim of being true while failing at its cognitive aim of being informative. 
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Socrates wants Euthyphro to identify holiness in such a way that 
he will be genuinely taught what it is, so that he sees it accurately 
and uses this to say which actions are holy and which are not. Soc- 
rates is relying on the idea that it is by the form that every holy 
thing is holy, and so this form can be used to determine which ac- 
tions are holy. Euthyphro would not teach him the form by saying 
something tautologous such as ‘the holy is the holy’-—that would 
not help Socrates look upon it. Socrates does not suggest that Eu- 
thyphro teach this by identifying some more fundamental feature 
that makes holy things holy. He is looking for something that can 
be used as a model. A model typically does not have more funda- 
mental features than what it is a model of; it simply has the features 
we would expect in a perfect specimen. In short, it fits perfectly 
with the strict identity view to think that Socrates wants a model 
and that if he is taught this model he will be able to look upon it to 
determine which things are holy. 


7. Conclusion 


I have argued that Socrates in the Euthyphro thinks that an answer 
to ‘what is f-ness?’ should pick out exactly f-ness, not something 
prior to it. I find this is an appealing account of how to understand 
the ‘what is it?’ question, a serious rival to the Aristotelian account. 
We can bring out its appeal with an analogy. Imagine that I care 
about something because it is warm. And suppose that it is warm 
because it is fire. While fire may be the ultimate feature that ex- 
plains why it is warm, I do not care about it because it is fire, nor 
is it clear that we should answer ‘what is warmth?’ as ‘being fiery’. 
Being fiery explains warmth, and it is warm because it is fiery, but 
that does not mean that fieriness is what warmth is. It is quite rea- 
sonable to think that in asking ‘what is warmth?’ we want precisely 
warmth, not something prior to it. 

I have focused on how Socrates thinks of answers to the ‘what 
is it?’ question in the Euthyphro. We should more closely consider 
how he thinks of them across Plato’s works, including the other 
Socratic dialogues, the discussion of forms as causes in the Phaedo, 
the form of the good in the Republic, and the method of division in 
Plato’s late dialogues. What sort of thing does Plato think an answer 
to ‘what is f-ness?’ picks out and what sort of relations should it have 
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to f-ness? Does Plato offer one consistent alternative to Aristotle or 
does he develop different ideas in different works? 


University of Wisconsin-Madison 
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THE THIRD MAN AND THE 
COHERENCE OF THE PARMENIDES 


HOWARD PEACOCK 


1. Introduction 


THE “Third Man Argument’ has often been presented—at least 
since the time of Aristotle'—as a threat to an entire Platonic 
metaphysics: under this conception, the Third Man reduces to ab- 
surdity, or reveals a latent contradiction in, the Theory of Forms as 
conceived by Plato around the time of the Republic and Phaedo. But 
this presentation is strikingly at odds with the treatment the Third 
Man receives in Plato’s own work, since in its two appearances in 
the Parmenides the participants discuss the argument briefly, and 
indeed clearly state the lesson they draw from the longer, second 
presentation of the regress: not that the Theory of Forms must be 
abandoned, but rather: 


“Therefore [dpa] it is not by likeness [duod7y71] that particulars partici- 
pate in the Forms, but it is necessary to search for some other means by 
which they participate in them.’ 

‘It seems so.’ (133 A 5-7)” 


Thus there is a prima facie case for distinguishing a ‘Platonic’ con- 
ception of the lesson of the Third Man from an ‘Aristotelian’ one: 
while the Aristotelian would say that the Third Man renders the 
Platonic Theory of Forms in need of substantial revision or whole- 
sale rejection, under the ‘Platonic’ conception it seems that the 


© Howard Peacock 2017 


This paper has been a long time in the making, starting life in a very different form 
over a decade ago. Many people have helped to bring it to its current state; however, 
special thanks go to Victor Caston and two excellent anonymous referees, to Robert 
Heinaman for dealing patiently with my original incoherent formulation of the cent- 
ral idea, and also to Jim Ferris, without whom I would never have had a chance of 
knowing what év éorw meant in the first place. 

* See G. Fine, On Ideas: Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato’s Theory of Forms [Ideas] 
(Oxford, 1993), for a convincing reconstruction of Aristotle’s criticisms. 

2 Unless otherwise stated, all translations from Greek are my own. Stephanus line 
references are taken from the Oxford Classical Text edition of Burnet. 
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Third Man serves only to block one candidate explanation of the 
nature of participation, namely that it is the resemblance between 
particular and Form that is responsible for the former participat- 
ing in the latter.s However, most modern commentators are ‘Aris- 
totelian’ in their approach: they see the Third Man as revealing 
a difficulty which could be serious enough to overturn the entire 
Platonic system. The reason for this is that it is hard to see how a 
regress can be generated from the argument(s) stated in the Par- 
menides without appealing to unwritten premisses which must have 
been part of Plato’s ‘official’ theory, known to his audience if not to 
us; once such ‘background commitments’ are incorporated into the 
reconstruction of the regress argument it can come to seem that the 
regress threatens the coherence of Plato’s wider Theory of Forms, 
and that its solution can only be to modify the commitments of the 
theory itself. The locus classicus of such an approach is of course 
Vlastos’s influential paper;* taking his lead, many subsequent com- 
mentators have engaged either in a search for a clearer statement of 
what these background commitments are, or in attempts to show 
which of them Plato might have been willing to abandon as he 
moved beyond the so-called ‘middle-period Theory of Forms’.® 
The main business of this paper is to suggest that the search for 
‘background commitments’ is unnecessary: in particular, that it is 
possible to motivate a Third Man regress using resources within the 
text of the Parmenides without introducing a ‘non-identity’ or ‘non- 
self-explanation’ premiss as one of the background commitments of 
an ‘official’ Platonic Theory of Forms.® Once this is established, the 


3 'The idea that Plato saw the ‘Third Man’ merely as a constraint on acceptable 
explanations of participation, and not as a potential reductio of his entire metaphy- 
sics, is supported by the rest of the Platonic corpus: nowhere else does he discuss the 
threat that such a regress could undermine the entire Theory of Forms (see below, 
n. 23, on the “Third Bed’ in the Republic), whereas he can be quite candid about the 
difficulty (and necessity) of giving a coherent explanation of participation. See es- 
pecially Philebus 15 B-c, where the problem of how a Form can be ‘in’ many things 
is among the problems that are a ‘cause of the utmost perplexity, if badly solved, 
and if well solved, of the greatest resources’, and Timaeus 50C, where the way in 
which sensibles are copies of Forms is marked as ‘hard to describe and marvellous’ 
(Stodpactov Kai avpacrdr). 

4 G. Vlastos, ‘The Third Man Argument in the Parmenides’ [‘Third Man’], in 
R. E. Allen (ed.), Studies in Plato’s Metaphysics (London, 1965), 231-64. 

5 See e.g. S. C. Rickless, Plato’s Forms in Transition [Transition] (Cambridge, 
2007), 6: ‘The main message of the Parmenides . . . is that the higher theory of forms 
can and must be altered to avoid inconsistency.’ 

® See respectively Vlastos, “Third Man’, 237, and S. Peterson, ‘A Reasonable Self- 
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‘Platonic’ reading of the Third Man’s significance becomes much 
more plausible, since a regress reconstructed in the way I suggest 
follows from one particular account of participation (the account 
in terms of ‘copy-original’ resemblance proposed by Socrates at 
132 D); from a perspective internal to the dialogue the regress can 
be blocked simply by rejecting that account, without modifying any 
core commitment of the Theory of Forms. This approach has se- 
veral advantages over the standard readings: most notably, there is 
no need to attribute commitments such as ‘non-identity’ to Plato 
on a questionable textual basis. Moreover, since blocking the re- 
gress within the dialogue requires only that we reject the account 
of participation which Socrates finds most plausible, and since that 
account is in fact rejected at 133 A 5-6, the difficulty revealed by the 
Third Man is the lack of a substantial account of participation— 
something which, I argue, Plato could count as an issue not de- 
cisive against the Theory of Forms itself. Further, I suggest that 
the thesis that participation itself should be explained in terms of 
copy—particular resemblance—that this kind of resemblance is what 
participation essentially 7s—can be rejected at the same time as re- 
taining aspects of the canonical Theory of Forms such as the ‘self- 
predication’ thesis that both Form and particular are F’, and the use 
of paradigm-—copy vocabulary to describe particulars’ inferior meta- 
physical status compared to the Forms themselves; thus, I suggest, 
we need not suppose a fundamental inconsistency between this ac- 
count of the Third Man and Plato’s commitments in later dialogues 
such as the Timaeus. 

Another major advantage of this account of the dialectical situ- 
ation is that it holds out the prospect of a coherent reading of the 
dialogue as a whole: if the Third Man is a recognition of a serious 
but non-fatal issue for the Forms rather than a disastrous critique 
of core background commitments, it becomes much more plausible 
to read Part I of the dialogue as acknowledging difficulties for the 
Theory of Forms which are then outweighed by the more serious 
criticisms of Eleatic monism developed in Part II. Thus a secon- 
dary aim of this paper is to motivate the view that the whole of 
the Parmenides is a defence of the Forms, first by showing how the 
comments on his own method made by Zeno at 1288 7-E 4 can 
profitably be read as applying to the dialogue itself, introducing a 


Predication Premise for the Third Man Argument’ [‘Reasonable’], Philosophical Re- 
view, 82 (1973), 451-70 at 453. 
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‘scorecard’ dialectic in which merits and demerits of rival metaphy- 
sical systems are weighed in the balance along much the same lines 
as the approach adopted by David Armstrong and David Lewis in 
their work in the contemporary theory of universals;’ then by pro- 
posing new considerations in favour of reading the ‘Deductions’ as 
a thoroughgoing attack on the Eleatic monism according to which 
‘[all] is one’. Here I reassess evidence about the best reading of 
the hypothesis traditionally translated as ‘the one is’ (€v éorw) in 
the transitional passage (135 E-137 C) and in the Deductions them- 
selves, and show how the conclusions drawn in the Deductions can 
plausibly be read in a way broadly consistent with an attack on 
monism—a metaphysics which, I argue, is the nearest rival the- 
ory to Plato’s own. Thus, I claim, a proper understanding of the 
Third Man clears a path to understanding the dialogue as a coher- 
ent whole: if Plato’s theory is not genuinely threatened by regress 
(because the regress itself depends on an account of participation 
which he wished to reject), then the acknowledgement of the ‘diff- 
culty’ it poses for his theory does not prevent Plato from using sub- 
sequent discussion of monism to defend his ontology on the basis 
that it faces fewer issues than its closest rival. 


2. Which regress should take priority? 


There are, notoriously, two presentations of a regress argument in 
Part I of the Parmenides: the first, ‘largeness’ regress is stated in a 
mere fifth of a Stephanus page, at 132 A I-B 2, while the second, 
‘likeness’ regress is more than twice as long, running from 132C 
12 to 133A 6; the two presentations are separated by discussion 
of the alternative suggestion that each Form might be a ‘thought’ 
(vénua, 132B 4). Adherents of the background commitments ac- 
count may be tempted to focus primarily on the first, largeness 
regress, whose elliptical statement favours the view that the cru- 
cial premisses of the argument are left implicit, known to Plato’s 
audience through familiarity with the ‘official’ Theory of Forms, 
or perhaps unstated because Plato himself could not fully articulate 


7 See D. M. Armstrong, Universals: An Opinionated Introduction [Universals]| 
(Boulder, Colo., 1989), and D. K. Lewis, On the Plurality of Worlds [Worlds] (Ox- 
ford, 1986). The use of a ‘scorecard’ or ‘scoresheet’ metaphor to describe this ap- 
proach was introduced by Alex Oliver, “The Metaphysics of Properties’, Mind, 
NS 105 (1996), 1-80 at 5. 
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them as consequences of his conception of Forms.’ Nevertheless, 
this approach needs to offer some explanation of why Plato then 
apparently offers a second presentation of the same regress, follow- 
ing from exactly the same background commitments as the first.? 
Perhaps the most plausible account is that the second, ‘likeness’ re- 
gress, in focusing on the resemblance between Form and particu- 
lar, partially reveals which background commitments are at issue, 
by alerting us to the relevance of the ‘self-predicational’ nature of 
Forms: if the regress relies on a commitment to the Form of F itself 
being F, this can be highlighted by insisting that the particulars be 
‘like’ the Form and vice versa, since something which is like the F 
particulars in point of F-ness must itself be F’. This explanation of 
the point of the second presentation of the regress gains plausibi- 
lity from the fact that the first regress does not explicitly state (but 
on the standard reading presupposes) a ‘self-predicational’ commit- 
ment to the Form of Large itself being a large entity. However, it is 
not the case that a ‘background commitments’ theorist can treat the 
second regress as a full diagnosis of the issues at stake, since it does 
not identify all the background commitments needed to generate 
a regress. In subsequent sections I shall suggest an alternative re- 
construction of the second, ‘likeness’ regress, on which that presen- 
tation makes explicit all the controversial premisses which lead to 
regress; thus the likeness regress turns out to be a full, rather than 


8 See especially Vlastos, ‘Third Man’, 248 ff. 

9° A radical answer to this problem is offered by M. Schofield, ‘Likeness and Like- 
nesses in the Parmenides’ [‘Likeness’], in C. Gilland M. M. McCabe (eds.), Form and 
Argument in Late Plato (Oxford, 1996), 49-78. Schofield posits a difference in struc- 
ture between the two regresses: the second regress generates not an infinite series of 
Forms of F’-ness when a plurality of things are F, but rather an infinite multitude of 
Forms of likeness which are introduced to account for the link between the F parti- 
culars and the original Form of F'-ness. However, Schofield’s main reason for seeing 
a difference in structure, the allegation that on the standard reading the second re- 
gress includes a redundant premiss at 132 E 3-4, ‘whatever like things become like 
by participating in, will not this be the Form itself?’, which adds nothing to what is 
already present in 132 D 9-E 1 (pp. 62 ff.), is unsound: he does not take account of 
the fact that this premiss is plural and ignores its use of the indefinite construction 
(av+subjunctive verb), rendering the phrase as if the verb were an indicative and 
ignoring the dv (p. 60), and consequently misses both (i) that this premiss has the 
non-redundant function of widening the range of cases where a Form is required 
(for a plurality of F's of any size rather than just pairs of similar objects), and (ii) that 
in talking about ‘whatever’ Form it is that like things become like by participating 
in, this premiss clearly implies that different Forms are involved in different cases of 
likeness, not a single Form of Likeness as his reading supposes. For other responses 
to Schofield see S. Scolnicov, Plato’s Parmenides (London, 2003), 67 ff. 
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partial, diagnosis of the factors which lead to a regress of Forms. 
First, though, I outline the textual basis on which we should ex- 
pect the second regress to serve as diagnosis of what is at stake in 
the Third Man; as a result, I claim, a reading in which the second 
presentation of a regress functions as an exercise in ‘diagnosis’ of 
what was left unstated in the first presentation has much to recom- 
mend it. 

At the start of the first, ‘largeness’ regress it is made clear that 
what follows is based not on a secure knowledge of a detailed The- 
ory of Forms but rather on how Parmenides ‘thinks’ (ofwa, 132 A 
1) Socrates conceives of the Forms; moreover, Plato has Parmeni- 
des explicitly indicate an element of generality in the premisses he 
attributes to Socrates in the course of developing that regress: Soc- 
rates, we are told, believes that each Form is one ‘from some reason 
of this sort’ (€x tot Trovotde, 132 A 1), and ‘perhaps’ (tows, 132 A 2) it 
seems to Socrates that there is some one and the same Form when 
he looks over all the large things. Socrates’ responses are also rather 
non-committal: admittedly he accepts that Parmenides ‘speaks the 
truth’ at 132 A 5, but when Parmenides introduces a second Form 
of Largeness, Socrates will only say that it ‘seems’ to follow (éo- 
Kev, 132A 9), and when Parmenides attempts to draw the regress 
out to infinity, Socrates’ response is neither to assent nor demur, 
but rather to jump straight to the suggestion that Forms might be 
thoughts (132 B 3-4). As several commentators have noted,’° this 
intervening proposal about thoughts does not address the first re- 
gress at all, but rather looks backward to the part—whole dilemma 
of 131 Aff., suggesting that at the end of the first regress Socrates 
is not yet ready to engage with the real issues at stake in that argu- 
ment. Thus the text gives some grounds for supposing that neither 
character is wholly committed to the accuracy or completeness of its 
presentation at this stage in the dialogue; it is to that extent reason- 
able to treat the first presentation as provisional or as a preliminary 
sketch of an issue that will need to be filled in later, once the details 
of Socrates’ position become clearer."’ 


© See especially F M. Cornford, Plato and Parmenides [Parmenides] (New York, 
1957), 90-1, and Schofield, ‘Likeness’, 57. 

™t Sayre offers further support for this view: noting the large number of verbs of 
appearance used in 132 A, he suggests that ‘the stress is upon how Largeness ap- 
pears when we think of it imagistically . . . i.e. as an object of imagination’ (K. M. 
Sayre, Parmenides’ Lesson: Translation and Explication of Plato’s Parmenides [Les- 
son] (Notre Dame, 1996), 81). This leaves the way open for readers to make sense of 
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Most important for the ‘diagnosis’ reading, however, is the clear 
sense of overall philosophical progress as Socrates considers dif- 
ferent accounts of participation from 131 A onwards; it has been a 
commonplace at least since Proclus that the dialogue here exem- 
plifies philosophical ‘midwifery’, with Parmenides’ questions en- 
abling Socrates to produce a succession of improved accounts of 
the Form-particular relationship: first that they are ‘in’ particu- 
lars, then that they are thoughts, then that they are patterns or 
paradigms—the account which the dramatic Socrates says ‘seems to 
be the most plausible’ (udAvora . . . Kkatadaivera, 132 D 1).** What is 
less noted is that the same section exemplifies progress in the chal- 
lenges it raises for the nascent theory. The suggestion that Forms 
are ‘in’ their instances raises concerns about how it is possible for 
the ‘whole Form’ (6Aov 76 efdos, 131 A 8) to be in many particulars, 
and yet be ‘one’ (131 B 1) without being ‘separate from itself’ (atrot 
xwpis, 131 B 2). But by 1324 1, the start of the ‘first’ Third Man, 
these concerns have coalesced into the single issue of how it is pos- 
sible for each Form to be ‘one’: the section containing this regress 
begins with Parmenides saying ‘I think that you think each Form 
to be one from some reason of this sort’ (131 A 1), and ends with his 
conclusion ‘and no longer, indeed, will each of the Forms be one, as 
far as you’re concerned, but they will be boundless in number’ (kat 
ovKeére O7) Ev EkaoTov Goi TMV Eldav EoTaL, GAAA ATreipa TO TAROOS, 132 B 
1-2). An understanding of how it is possible for the Form to be one 
thing, although exemplified by many particulars (the classic ques- 
tion of the ‘One over Many’), should also answer worries about the 
Form’s wholeness and separation from itself, for if the Form is one 
thing then it follows that it is both a whole and unseparated from 
itself. 

Progress has been made in so far as a variety of related concerns 
have come under one central heading; this happens again when Soc- 
rates attempts directly to explain what participation is, with the 
account in terms of patterns or paradigms at 132D 1 ff. Any ad- 
equate account of participation should explain how it is possible 
for the Form to be ‘one’ while participated in by many particulars, 


the argument by importing preconceptions about the nature of Forms and particu- 
lars which have not yet been made explicit, and which indeed are ones which Plato 
might not endorse once they have been made explicit. 


12 See Schofield, ‘Likeness’, 58-9, for the relevant section of Proclus with com- 
mentary. 
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and indeed that is what the pattern—copy account promises to do: 
it is uncontroversial that one pattern can have many copies, so if 
that account turns out to be correct then the worry about the ‘one- 
ness’ of the Form has been addressed as well. Socrates’ progress in 
these exchanges is not merely a matter of coming to have progress- 
ively better responses to the problems raised by the Forms; he also 
comes to have a clearer understanding of what the problems really 
are, and that what he really needs to worry about is giving an ac- 
count of participation itself. Given that Parmenides’ examination 
of Socrates (131 A-134E) is a passage in which problems can ap- 
pear in a comparatively undeveloped form at an earlier stage, and 
then be subsumed under a more developed account later on, it is 
entirely plausible that a similar pattern occurs with the two presen- 
tations of the regress: the problem is stated in an undeveloped and 
elliptical fashion at first, then revisited subsequently when the de- 
bate has moved on and Socrates is better able to formulate what is 
really at stake and what the challenge posed really is. At first it looks 
as if the regress threatens the ability of each Form to be ‘one’, but 
what it shows when fully developed is the importance of producing 
an adequate account of participation itself. This reading coheres 
with the wider dramatic context, in which Socrates is presented as 
able to consider different ways of thinking about the Forms without 
committing to them decisively: as Sayre persuasively argues, the 
‘theory’ of Forms under attack at this point in the dialogue is not 
‘a well-developed account that needs defense’ but rather ‘an im- 
mature set of doctrines that require refinement before they can be 
clearly understood’ (Sayre, Lesson, 93). As a result, it is easier to 
read the the first, elliptical appearance of the regress as serving to 
foreground the questions of what it is in the way in which Socrates 
conceives of Forms that might lead to such a regress, and whether 
he is indeed committed to thinking about Forms in this way. It is 
natural to hope that the second presentation of the regress will en- 
able us to work out exactly why a regress threatens, and what to do 
to avoid it; in a subsequent section I show how considerations about 
the nature of resemblance enable the ‘likeness’ regress to do exactly 
that. 
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3. The ‘background commitments’ account in detail 


A dominant strand in discussion of the Third Man is what I have 
called the ‘background commitments’ account: here the Third Man 
is interpreted as reliant on the supposed wider commitments of the 
Theory of Forms, which are not stated in the text of the Parmeni- 
des, perhaps because they may already have been familiar to Plato’s 
contemporary audience. Although there has been debate about how 
precisely these should be formulated, the standard versions include 
a One-over-Many premiss (OM), a Self-Predication premiss (SP), 
and a Non-Identity (NI) or Non-Self-Explanation (NSE) premiss. 
For simplicity’s sake, I follow (with minor adaptations) Peterson’s 
statement of these premisses: 


(OM) If a plurality of things are all F’, there is (at least) one 
Form of F’-ness in virtue of which all of them are F. 
(SP) Any Form of F-ness is itself F’. 
(NSE) Nothing can be F in virtue of itself." 


Once all three of these are attributed to Plato, a Third Man regress 
can be generated with ease. By (OM), the plurality of F particu- 
lars require a Form of F-ness in virtue of which they are F; by (SP) 
the Form of F-ness is F. But then the new plurality of F things 
(both Form of F and F particulars) requires a Form set over it by 
(OM), and by (NSE) this Form cannot be identical with any of the 
members of the new plurality, since all these things (including the 
original Form) are F in virtue of this Form, and nothing can be 
F in virtue of itself. Thus we are required to introduce a second, 
distinct Form of F-ness to account for the F-ness that the origi- 
nal Form has in common with its particulars, giving rise to a third 
plurality (the original plurality of F particulars plus two Forms of 
F-ness), over which another numerically distinct Form must be set. 
So on without end. 

In the original ‘background commitments’ account of Vlastos 
(‘Third Man’), Plato was unable to articulate his commitments 
fully; consequently, he was unable to block the regress since he 
could not decisively reject any one of those commitments. A more 

73 See Peterson, ‘Reasonable’, 452-4. I have generalized Peterson’s premisses, 


substituting ‘F’ for ‘large’. Vlastos’s original version had a Non-Identity premiss 
instead of (NSE)—'If x is F’, x cannot be identical with F’-ness’. 
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positive version of the approach is endorsed by Allen, Peterson, 
Meinwald, and Pelletier and Zalta.‘4 Although they differ in the 
details of their accounts, all of these authors suggest that Plato 
understands a predicative sentence ‘x is F’’ as having two dif- 
ferent senses, being true in one of these senses when applied 
self-predicationally to the Form of F’, and true in a different sense 
when applied normally to a normally F particular.'5 In Meinwald’s 
development of the idea, the ‘special’ predications are ones which 
are ‘articulations of natures—they express what it is to be just, 
what it is to be an ox, etc.’.!© On this account, (SP) holds of Forms 
in general, but only when the predication involved is understood 
in the special, self-predicational sense; it is not always (and not 
automatically) true to say that the Form of F-ness is F' in the nor- 
mal sense.'” This blocks the Third Man because the introduction 
of a Form of F-ness which is F in the ‘special’ sense (but not in 
the normal sense) does not result in a new plurality of (normally) 
F entities over which a new Form must be set. Forms are needed 
only to account for cases of ‘normal’ F’-ness; the ‘special’ F’-ness of 
the Form itself does not need accounting for in terms of a relation 
to a separate Form. 

The Allen—Peterson—Meinwald interpretation, then, offers a 
highly developed account of the way the ‘background commit- 
ments’ that lead to the regress need to be modified to block it; 
moreover, it coheres better with the ‘diagnosis’ reading of the 
relationship between the two presentations of the regress than 
does Vlastos’s aporetic account: now we can say that the second 
(likeness) regress is introduced to highlight part of what needs to 
be rejected to solve the problem. Since the Form of F and the F 
particulars are not ‘F’ in the same sense as each other, there is 
no reason to claim that the Form must be ‘like’ its particulars: in 
fact, the particulars do not resemble the Form in point of F’-ness, 


™ R.E. Allen, ‘Participation and Predication in Plato’s Middle Dialogues’ [‘Par- 
ticipation’], in Allen (ed.), Studies in Plato’s Metaphysics, 43-60; Peterson, ‘Rea- 
sonable’; C. C. Meinwald, Plato’s Parmenides (New York, 1991), ‘Good-bye to the 
Third Man’ [‘Good-bye’], in R. Kraut (ed.), The Cambridge Companion to Plato 
(Cambridge, 1992), 365-96, and ‘How Does Plato’s Exercise Work?’ [‘Exercise’], 
Dialogue, 53 (2014), 465-94; F. J. Pelletier and E. N. Zalta, ‘How to Say Goodbye 
to the Third Man’, Notis, 34 (2000), 165-202. 

"5 T shall gloss over the question of whether this is a matter of having a predicate 
with two different senses, or a different kind of predication. 

© Meinwald, ‘Exercise’, 478. 

17 See ibid. 489-90 for discussion of cases where the Form is also ‘normally’ F. 
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since things can resemble in terms of F’-ness only when they are F 
in the same sense, and the Form and particulars are not F in the 
same sense. (Compare: a ‘green’ (inexperienced) employee does 
not resemble a green leaf in point of greenness, precisely because 
they are not both ‘green’ in the same sense.) On this account, the 
point of ending the second presentation of the regress by saying 
that particulars do not participate in Forms ‘by resemblance’ is to 
motivate a subsequent search for how that can be the case while it is 
nevertheless somehow true that the Form of F is in some sense F’. 
However, this reading faces a pressing issue common to all ‘back- 
ground commitments’ accounts:'® the lack of explicit textual sup- 
port for any form of non-self-explanation (NSE) or non-identity 
(NI) assumption. Although we might plausibly attribute (OM) or 
something like it on the basis of 132 A 2-4, which talks about the 
need for a single Form of Largeness when it seems that a number 
of things are large, and although (SP) under some interpretation or 
other seems to receive support across much of the Platonic corpus, ’9 
it seems that (NSE) cannot be given similar textual support: at best 
it must be justified by presuming broader theoretical commitments 
on the part of Plato.”° Scaltsas traces it to a “biological model of ex- 
planation’, which is allegedly common to both Plato and Aristotle, 
and which rules out anything explaining itself; Strang suggests that 
allowing Forms to be F in virtue of themselves would be ‘circu- 
lar’, because F' entities are supposed to become F by participation 
of a Form only because the Form is itself already F’, in which case 
the Form of F' will become F through instantiating itself only be- 
cause it is already F; alternatively, S. Mark Cohen suggests that 
(NSE) is not a premiss of the argument but rather a consequence of 


8 See Sayre, Lesson, 110-13, Rickless, Transition, 102-6, and M. L. Gill, Philo- 
sophos: Plato’s Missing Dialogue [Philosophos] (Oxford, 2012), 52-5, for detailed 
specific criticism of Meinwald’s account. 

19 Vlastos himself (‘Third Man’, 337) cites Lys. 217D, Prot. 330 c—b, Phaedo 
100 C, and the whole of Diotima’s speech in the Symposium. 

2° It might be claimed—as a referee suggests—that the fact that (NSE) is needed 
to explain the claim that what appears as a result of the largeness of the Form of 
Largeness is another, numerically distinct Form of Largeness, and that the fact that 
(NSE) must be presupposed to make the reasoning valid provides a degree of ‘tex- 
tual support’ for it. But (NSE) must be presupposed only if there is no other way 
of explaining why the new Form is non-identical to the old Form which participates 
in it, and in the reading I develop below the non-identity between Form and parti- 
cipant can be derived without appealing to (NSE); thus it is not the case that (NSE) 
must be presupposed to make sense of the first regress, and so not the case that the 
first regress automatically counts as supporting a commitment to (NSE). 
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a set-theoretic restriction on the ‘level’ of objects within the hier- 
archy of sets, along the lines of Russell’s Theory of Types.?’ 

These attempted justifications are unconvincing. First, it seems 
unlikely that Plato would have found it appealing to think of Forms 
in set-theoretic terms as having particulars as their members or 
constituents. In particular, it is plausible that within the Parmenides 
itself Socrates should have held that a Form that contains its parti- 
culars in this way has parts and thus—objectionably—is no longer 
‘one’: at 131 C g-11 he emphatically rejects the suggestion that a 
Form which was ‘divided into parts’ (uepifecbar) might nonetheless 
be counted as ‘one’ (€v). Moreover, intuitions about ‘explanation’ 
which might be thought to rule out a Form ‘explaining’ its own F’- 
ness do not obviously apply when ‘explanation’ is understood in 
the metaphysical sense, in terms of the Form being F in virtue of 
itself, or the Form grounding its own F'-ness. Modern metaphysi- 
cal systems which make use of these notions do not always rule out 
the possibility of entities being F in virtue of themselves: this kind 
of ‘self-grounding’ is obviously not explanatory, in the sense that 
we do not learn anything new about where the F-ness in question 
comes from; but that just goes to show that grounding a truth in the 
metaphysical sense is not the same as ‘explaining’ that truth in the 
conventional sense.”? 

An alternative response attempts to establish (NI) directly by 
appeal to the so-called ‘Separation Assumption’, identified in the 
Parmenides at 130 B 1-5, where Parmenides secures Socrates’ agree- 
ment that the things which participate in Forms are ‘separate’ (yw- 
pis) from the Forms themselves (Vlastos, “Third Man’, 251-4; Gill, 
Philosophos, 37). Of course, separateness (understood in any sense) 
entails non-identity, so if it is a general principle that anything par- 
ticipating in a Form is separate from that Form, no matter what 


21 'T. Scaltsas, ‘A Necessary Falsehood in the Third Man Argument’, Phronesis, 
37 (1992), 216-32 at 225; C. Strang, ‘Plato and the Third Man’, Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society, suppl. 37 (1963), 147-64 at 158; S. M. Cohen, ‘The Logic of 
the Third Man’, Philosophical Review, 80 (1971), 448-75 at 464. 

22 See P. Simons, ‘Relations and Truthmaking’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian So- 
ciety, suppl. 84 (2010), 199-213, for the suggestion that tropes ground their own F- 
ness, and G. Rodriguez-Pereyra, Resemblance Nominalism: A Solution to the Problem 
of Universals (Oxford, 2002), 114-15, for the claim that particulars ground their own 
F-ness by grounding the resemblance relations between them; for further discussion 
of the ‘grounding’ of predicative truths, and some criticism of ‘non-explanatory’ 
models of grounding, see H. Peacock, ‘Bradley’s Regress, Truthmaking, and Con- 
stitution’ [‘Bradley’], Grazer Philosophische Studien, 86 (2013), 1-21. 
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its metaphysical kind, it follows that Forms cannot self-participate 
and no Form can be F in virtue of itself. However, the appeal to 
separateness is not entirely compelling. First, it is clear that this 
passage is one in which Socrates is praised for ‘defining’ or “dis- 
tinguishing’ (.j#pyoar, 130 B 2) Forms as a separate kind of thing 
from the particulars with which we are familiar: although the ori- 
ginal suggestion for which he is praised is that Forms are separate 
‘in themselves’ (atra, 130 B 2), and ‘the things participating in them’ 
(ra roUTwv ... weTéxovTa, 130 B 3) are ‘separate in turn’, this need not 
be read as meaning that participation implies separation and thus 
non-identity: with only a little imprecision, ‘the things participat- 
ing in them’ can be read as referring to the things which normally 
participate in Forms, 1.e. particulars. This supposition is supported 
by the glosses Parmenides provides when running through the dif- 
ferent Forms which Socrates might want to recognize as existing 
separately: he asks Socrates to consider a Form of Man ‘separate 
from us and all others such as we are’ (ywpis Hudv Kal Tav ofor 
Heiss €opev mavTwv, 130C 1-2), where what the Form is separate 
from is anything of the same metaphysical status as particular men, 
not anything which participates in the Form. When asking about 
Forms of lower kinds such as mud and dirt, the question is whether 
Socrates posits a ‘separate Form, which is other than each of these 
things with which we have dealings’ (efSos . . . ywpis, 6v dAdo at 7 
av juets weraxerpiloue0a, 130D 1-2), where again the separateness 
in question is a separation of metaphysical kind: what is distinctive 
is that the Form is separate in being a different kind of thing from 
the ordinary things we are familiar with, not that the Form is sepa- 
rate from anything (of whatever metaphysical kind) that happens to 
participate in it. 

Second, if we do take a universalized Separation Assumption to 
lie behind (NSE), saying not only that Forms are separate from the 
particulars that participate in them, but also that anything which 
participates in a Form must be zpso facto separate from that Form, 
it becomes hard to see how this could be considered a genuine 
background commitment of the Theory of Forms, as it seems to 
be something of an ad hoc stipulation rather than a consequence 
of anything fundamental within the theory: more needs to be 
said about the nature of participation, or of Forms, to show how 
participation in a Form automatically entails separateness from a 
Form. Certainly not every possible account of participation entails 
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separateness: if, for example, participation is simply symmetrical 
likeness, then there is no bar to a Form participating in itself (and 
indeed, since everything is like itself in this sense it would follow 
that every Form does participate in itself as a matter of logic). 
Contrast this with the claim that particulars must be separate 
from Forms: this is clearly a consequence of the way Forms are 
conceived in the middle-period theory, since something which is 
unlocated, timeless, and unchanging must be separate and distinct 
from anything located, temporal, and in flux. Reflection on the 
nature of Forms provides obvious support for the claim that Forms 
are separate from the particulars that participate in them; it does 
not offer obvious support for the claim that anything participating 
in a Form must be separate from that Form. To make the sugges- 
tion that the Separation Assumption is responsible for (NI) fully 
compelling, we would need some account of why separateness is a 
consequence of participation itself and not merely a consequence 
of Forms and particulars being of different metaphysical kinds. 
Thus the problem remains that adherence to the ‘background com- 
mitments’ account introduces a commitment which has doubtful 
textual support—indeed, which might be described, in Sayre’s 
words, as one which ‘seems entirely ad hoc’ (Lesson, 80). For that 
reason, any new account of the regress which does not presuppose 
prior, external commitment to (NI)/(NSE) should have an imme- 
diate claim on our attention.”3 


4. The Proclus—Taylor account 


It seems, then, that the strategy of solving the Third Man by ad- 
ducing ‘background commitments’, which are then reassessed in 
the light of the regress, faces the problem that there is no secure 


23 It might yet be argued that a commitment to (NI)/(NSE) should be inferred 
from the discussion of the Third Bed in Republic 10: one candidate explanation for 
the ‘third bed’ having to be numerically distinct from the two beds already men- 
tioned is that beds 1 and 2 participate in bed 3, and so (by a presupposed commit- 
ment to (NSE)) cannot be identical with bed 3. However, this interpretation of the 
passage is not obligatory: on Gail Fine’s view, the claim that there can be at most 
one Form of Bed relies on the alternative ‘self-explanation’ premiss that ‘any Form 
of F is F in virtue of itself’: this is what licenses the move from (i) the claim that 
the two putative Forms of Bed must participate in the Form of a third Form of Bed 
to (ii) the two putative Forms of Bed cannot really be the Forms of Bed (since if 
they were really Forms, their Bed-ness would not be explained by something dis- 
tinct from them) (Rep. 597 ¢ 1—D 3; Fine, Ideas, 231-4). 
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basis for supposing that Plato held (NSE) or (NJ), and as a result 
lacks a convincing explanation of why the Forms of F’-ness intro- 
duced at each stage of the regress should ever have been supposed 
to be numerically different from each other. However, there is an 
older interpretative tradition, already known to Proclus in the fifth 
century AD, which attempts to block the regress by distinguishing 
different (symmetric and asymmetric) kinds of resemblance rela- 
tion, corresponding to different lexical roots in the Greek.**+ This 
account was revived by A. E. Taylor;”5 it has also been endorsed 
by Cornford (Parmenides, 94), and Allen (‘Participation’, 48). In 
this section I argue that Proclus and his modern counterparts are 
wrong to claim that observing the distinction in question immedi- 
ately blocks the regress; I then show how Proclus’ account of asym- 
metric resemblance enables us to make sense of the Third Man, 
motivating a regress only from premisses explicitly stated in the 
text of the Parmenides, without adducing separate, prior commit- 
ment to (SP) or (NSE)/(NI). Thus, far from blocking a regress, 
as Proclus and Taylor supposed, the distinction between differ- 
ent kinds of resemblance enables us to understand how the regress 
works. On this new interpretation, the regress can be prevented 
by reassessing the relation between participation and resemblance, 
as Socrates and Parmenides suggest; nevertheless, the argument 
provides important lessons about the challenges facing the Theory 
of Forms. 

It is usually thought that resemblance is symmetrical and com- 
patible with identity: the fact that x resembles y entails that y re- 
sembles x and does not entail the non-identity of x and y. Indeed, 
we might think that it is a truth of logic that resemblance is reflexive: 
thus, ‘identity is the limit case of resemblance’.”° Call this symmet- 
rical conception of resemblance s-resemblance. There is a prima facie 
case for believing that s-resemblance does not capture what Socra- 
tes intends in proposing that participation is ‘nothing other than’ 
(obK GXdAy Tis 4, 132.D 4) being like a Form. For if participation is 
‘nothing other than’ s-resemblance, then since every particular s- 
resembles itself, every particular participates in (ueréyer) itself, and 


74 See below for Proclus’ own text. 

25 A. E. Taylor, ‘Parmenides, Zeno, and Socrates’ [‘Parmenides’], Proceedings of 
the Aristotelian Society, 16 (1915), 234-89. 

26 P Schweizer, ‘Self-Predication and the Third Man’, Erkenntnis, 40 (1994), 21- 
42 at 35. 
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it is just as correct to say that the particular is F in virtue of parti- 
cipating in ztself as it is to say that the particular is F in virtue of 
participating in a Form. Moreover, since the Form of F is F’, the 
Form of F resembles itself in point of F-ness, and so each Form 
self-participates, obviating the need for a regress of further Forms 
to account for the F’-ness of the original Form. 

As a result, it is more plausible to hold the kind of resemblance 
at issue in Socrates’ proposal about the nature of participation is 
asymmetric and consequently irreflexive: it is the resemblance rela- 
tion that holds between copy and original, perhaps better captured 
in the English phrase ‘being a likeness of’ —more a notion of ‘hav- 
ing been likened to’?” than a notion of just being ‘similar’ or ‘like’. 
The fact that a forged painting is a copy of an original is incom- 
patible with the original being a copy of the forgery. A portrait is 
a likeness of its subject, but there is a reading on which the subject 
is not a ‘likeness of’ her portrait, nor is the subject in this sense a 
‘likeness of’ herself; it is never the case that an object ‘resembles’ 
itself in this sense. A clue that Socrates is talking about this kind of 
resemblance is found in the way he explains his suggestion at 132 D: 
Forms are ‘like paradigms’ (Wo7ep wapadel(ypata), and although it 
is conceded that particulars are ‘like’ (Gwovov) the Form, a different 
root is used to state the ‘resemblance’ which Socrates identifies as a 
candidate account of what the Form-—particular relation actually is: 
‘being likened to’ (edkaoOjvar). A further sign that the meaning of 
‘being likened to’ (efxacO7var) should not be taken for granted is that 
Parmenides takes the trouble to gain explicit agreement from Socra- 
tes that the resemblance relation in question guarantees a similarity 
between the thing resembled and the thing doing the resembling: 
at 132 D 5-6 it is a further explicit premiss in the argument that the 
Form itself is ‘like’ (Gwovov) the ‘thing likened to it’ (r@ eikacbév71). 
I shall use the notation a-resemblance for the kind of asymmetric 
resemblance Socrates has in mind when proposing this account of 
participation. 

The solution to the Third Man proposed by Proclus, Taylor, 
et al. is that, because Socrates’ account of participation identifies 
the relation as asymmetric a-resemblance rather than symmetric s- 
resemblance, the regress is blocked: a new Form need be postulated 


27 This reading is further supported by the use of the aorist passive infinitive efka- 
objvat at 132 D 4: what is suggested by the choice of a passive verbal form is an action 
or process that the particulars have undergone. 
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only in cases where two things s-resemble each other, but since the 
particular merely a-resembles the Form, there is not the kind of re- 
semblance for which a further Form is required, and the theory of 
participation in terms of a-resemblance can be saved. 


Socrates should have replied that ‘like’ [76 éyorov] has two senses, one the 
likeness of two co-ordinate entities, the other which involves subordination 
to an archetype . . . those things that are solely patterns [7apade/ypara] are 
no longer ‘like’ their images; for things are ‘like’ that are affected in the 
same way [ravr6v tT. 7errovd7a], and they [the Forms], being primal [7para 
évra], are not affected. (Procl. In Parm. 912. 31-913. 14 Cousin)?8 


... the relation of likeness which holds between two copies of the same ori- 
ginal in virtue of the fact that they are copies of the same original does not 
hold between copy and original. Thus, though the resemblance between 
two engravings may justify the belief that they are copies of the same paint- 
ing, it does not follow that this painting and the engravings are alike in any 
sense which would justify us in believing that all three are copies of a still 
older painting. (Taylor, ‘Parmenides’, 286) 


On this account, the point of Plato including the explicit premiss 
that the Form itself is ‘similar to’ or ‘like’ (Gyovov) the thing that 
a-resembles (7@ eixacfév7t) it is to draw attention to precisely the 
premiss that Socrates ought to have baulked at: a-resemblance and 
s-resemblance are entirely different things, and only the latter re- 
sults in the kind of similarity for which a further Form must be 
postulated.”° 

However, the distinction between symmetric and asymmetric 
resemblance, construed in the way Proclus and Taylor suggest, 
does not enable us to block the regress. As Owen pointed out, the 
response involves the fallacy ‘of arguing as though, because the 
relation between copy and original is not simply resemblance, it 
does not include resemblance’.3° In other words, the inference from 
asymmetric ‘being a likeness of’ to symmetrical ‘similarity’ at 132 D 

28 Here I have adapted the translation of G. R. Morrow and J. M. Dillon, Proclus’ 
Commentary on Plato’s Parmenides [Proclus] (Princeton, 1987), 204. 

29 Plato also observes the distinction between s-resemblance and a-resemblance 
at 132 D 5-8, where he agrees that it is ‘impossible’ for that Form ‘not to be [sym- 
metrically] like the thing [asymmetrically] likened to it, to the extent to which it has 
been made similar to it’ (ofov te éxeivo 76 efSos fu) Opotov etvar TH etkacbevr, Kad” doov 
abT@ apwpowwn): here too it is ‘likeness’ (being do0v) which is symmetrical, but 
the relation indicated by etxac@yvai is logically distinct and not claimed to be sym- 
metrical. I am grateful to an anonymous referee for emphasizing the importance of 


this sentence. 
3° G. E. L. Owen, ‘The Place of the Timaeus in Plato’s Dialogues’, in Allen (ed.), 
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5-6 (from etxacjvai to being dpovov) is valid, and Plato, unless he 
were a great fool, would not have thought to save his theory of 
participation by such a desperate expedient. To compare: ‘being a 
father of’ is asymmetric—if x is the father of y then (barring time 
travel) y is not the father of x. But ‘being a father of’ entails ‘being 
related to’, and the latter relation 7s symmetrical; from the fact that 
x is the father of y it follows both that x is related to y and that y 
is related to x. Just so, the fact that x (the particular) is a likeness 
or copy of y (the Form) entails that y is not a copy of x; however, 
it also entails that x and y stand in the symmetrical relationship 
of similarity—for how could something be a copy or likeness of 
something else (even in the asymmetrical sense) unless the two 
objects were similar to each other? 

Allen attempts to respond to this objection: according to him, the 
asymmetrical relation of “being a likeness of’ can hold between par- 
ticular F's and the Form of F without the Form and particulars re- 
sembling each other in respect of F’-ness: 


My hands resemble each other in being hands. Do they also resemble the 
Hand Itself in this respect? Clearly not... Pictures of hands are not hands, 
though they may resemble hands in colour, shape, and so on.3" 


The objection turns on assuming that particulars resemble Forms, and this 
assumption is false. Consider the reflection of a red scarf in a mirror... 
though you may call the reflection of a red scarf red if you so please, you 
cannot mean the same thing you mean when you call its original red. The 
function ‘. . . is red’ is, in this case, systematically ambiguous. It follows 
that you cannot say that the reflection stands in the relation of colour re- 
semblance to its original, since this implies the univocal exemplification of 
a common quality.3? 


Allen’s strategy is one of reversing the argument: Parmenides sug- 
gests that Form and particular resemble each other, and therefore 
there must be some further quality, some tertium quid, which both 
share. Allen replies that, because copy and original have different 
qualities (at most, they are F in different senses of ‘F’’), there is 
no resemblance. At first, consideration of the metaphors involved 
makes Allen’s approach seem plausible: although a copy of an origi- 
nal is a deliberate attempt to make something that has many of the 


Studies in Plato’s Metaphysics, 313-38 at 319 n. 3; Owen attributes the original in- 
sight to W. FE. R. Hardie, A Study in Plato (Oxford, 1936), 96-7. 


3t Allen, ‘Participation’, 48. 3? Tbid. 49-50. 
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same qualities as the original had, it is not the case that a picture 
or reflection must share qualities with its original, since a reflection 
may be bent out of shape by a fairground mirror or discoloured by 
unusual lighting, and a picture may be a representation of some ori- 
ginal object without ipso facto sharing any of the specific qualities 
of the original (think, for example, of Picasso’s guitars). 

However, this defence cannot work when applied to the relation 
between particulars and Forms: the cases where a ‘copy’ does not 
fully resemble an ‘original’ are still cases where the qualities of the 
copy derive in some systematic way from the qualities of the ori- 
ginal, as when the qualities of a distorted reflection in a fairground 
mirror nevertheless derive from the qualities of what it is reflecting. 
Just so with Forms and particulars: even if the F-ness of the parti- 
culars is not the result of the F-ness of the Form of F, as long as the 
particulars are thought of as ‘copies’ or ‘reflections’, the F’-ness of 
the particulars would have to be the ‘reflection’ of some quality or 
other that the Form has. Is this the F-ness of the Form or a differ- 
ent quality? If it is the Form’s F-ness that is responsible, then there 
is genuine similarity and the regress gets going again; on the other 
hand, if the F-ness of the particulars is the result of some different 
quality (G-ness?) then the theory collapses into incoherence: not 
only is there no suggestion that Plato might countenance a theory 
in which the Form of F’-ness made F things F in virtue of itself be- 
ing G, but also the proposal conflicts with what has sometimes been 
called the ‘transmission’ or ‘causal’ theory of participation (Gill, 
Philosophos, 38), according to which the F-ness of the particulars 
must be the result of that very quality being transmitted from the 
Form of F-ness; it will not do to regard the F-ness of the particulars 
as the result of some other, different qualities the Form might have. 


5. A new reading of the Third Man 


It seems, then, that the Proclus—Taylor suggestion for blocking a 
regress—claiming that the particular asymmetrically a-resembles 
the Form, while at the same time denying that the Form and parti- 
cular are similar (6uorov) and so denying that they s-resemble each 
other—cannot be sustained. However, the distinction between a- 
resemblance (éorxévar and 76 efkaoOjvar) and s-resemblance (door) 
is much more powerful than any advocate of that strategy has 
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realized: reading the second statement of the argument with that 
distinction adhered to enables us to generate a regress without in- 
troducing prior commitment to (NSE)/(NI) or (SP); it also shows 
how the regress is a direct consequence of Socrates’ proposed 
definition of participation in terms of a-resemblance at 132 D 4, and 
thus can be blocked by rejecting that account, just as Parmenides 
and Socrates suppose. First, I offer a translation of the second 
Third Man (132 D 1-133 4 7), with distinctions between symmet- 
rical and asymmetrical resemblance claims clearly marked with 
the prefixes a- and s- (largely following the difference between the 
lexical roots 6wo.- and eix-/éo.x-); then I show how the premisses 
laid out by Parmenides entail a regress.33 


‘Most of all things seem to me to be thus: these Forms stand like para- 
digms in nature, while particulars [7a dAAa] a-resemble [éorxévar] them, and 
are likenesses [6uo.wpara] of them, and this participation by the particulars 
in the Forms is nothing other than being a-likened [e’xacOjvar] to them.’ 

“Then if something a-resembles [éorxev] the Form, is it possible for that 
Form not to be s-like [éuorov] the thing which is a-likened to it [7@ etka- 
obév7], to the extent to which it is made the basis of likeness [afwyorwOn] 
for it? Or is there some means by which the s-like [éyorov] can fail to be 
s-like what is s-like it?’ 

‘It is not possible.’ 

‘Is there not a great necessity that the s-like [éwovov] participates in one 
and the same Form as that which is s-like it?’ 

‘It is necessary.’ 

‘And whatever s-like things [6j:01a] become s-like by participating in, will 
not this be the Form itself?’ 

‘Completely.’ 

“Therefore [dpa] it cannot be that anything is s-like [6uovov] the Form, 
nor that the Form is s-like something else. For otherwise, besides the Form 
another Form will always come into appearance, and if that [Form] is s- 
like [6uocov] something, another again, and an always-fresh Form will never 
stop appearing, if the Form becomes s-like [6jov0v] the thing participating 
in it.’ 

“You speak most truly.’ 

“Therefore [dpa] it is not by likeness [éuord7n71] that particulars partici- 
pate in the Forms, but it is necessary to search for something else by which 
they participate.’ 

‘It seems so [€ouxev].’ 


33 T have left some resemblance terms unspecified; these are discussed in detail 
below. 
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Earlier I cast doubt on the justifications for including a sepa- 
rate Non-Self-Explanation premiss among the background com- 
mitments of the Theory of Forms. Now the asymmetry of a- 
resemblance (€orxcévat, 76 efkacOjvar) enables us to see how a regress 
can get going even without such a background commitment. If a 
relation is asymmetric (xRy entails -yRx), it follows that the rela- 
tion is also irreflexive: nothing has that relation to itself. (If «Ry and 
x=y, then xRyoyRx, but this cannot be the case if xRy>-yRvw.) 
As I noted above, this irreflexivity is intuitively a feature of the 
kind of original—copy relation that seems to be at issue in the se- 
cond statement of the Third Man: it is not only the case that the 
original cannot be a copy of the copy, but also that the original 
cannot be a copy of itself. Similarly, a picture cannot be an image 
or ‘likeness’ of itself. Likewise, the suggestion that participation is 
a-resemblance (eixacO7vat) brings with it not only the claim that, if 
the particular a-resembles the Form, the Form cannot a-resemble 
the particular: it also forces the claim that nothing can participate 
in itself, because nothing can a-resemble itself. Thus there is no 
need to see (NSE) as a separate broad (but unstated) commitment 
on the part of Plato; rather, the inability to say that the Form of F 
is responsible for its own F’-ness is a direct consequence of saying 
that participation is a-resemblance, for the Form would have to 
explain its own F’-ness by participating in itself, and on the current 
‘paradigmatic’ account of participation, nothing can participate in 
itself, because participation is an irreflexive relation.3+ 

Moreover, there is no need for prior commitment to a self- 
predication premiss; all we need is the premiss insisted on by 
Parmenides at 132D 5-6 that, wherever we have asymmetric a- 
resemblance (exacOjva) in respect of a certain quality we also 
have normal (symmetrical) likeness or similarity between the two 
things in respect of that quality:35 where the many F particulars are 


34 Tt might be thought that Parmenides’ and Socrates’ agreement that there is no 
way in which ‘the like cannot be like to the like’ (76 6ovov ur) 6poiw dporov eva, 132 D 
7) commits Plato to a blanket thesis on the symmetricality of resemblance. Not so: 
that passage concerns only the adjective ‘like’ (duovov), and does not prove anything 
about whether the relation indicated by 70 e¢kac@jvai is symmetrical or not. I am 
grateful to an anonymous referee for raising this concern. 

35 Strictly speaking, Parmenides says only that things which a-resemble must also 
s-resemble, without explicitly saying that things which a-resemble in respect of a 
particular quality must s-resemble in point of that very quality. However, I do not 
think this is an extravagant addition given the context: things which resemble must 
do so in respect of some quality or another, and certainly it would be odd if we took 
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‘likenesses’ of the Form of F it follows that Form is ‘like’ (door) 
particular, and particular ‘like’ Form in respect of F’-ness. This 
enables us to derive the consequence that the Form of F is itself F 
without having to include it as a premiss in the argument. 

As a result, we can reconstruct the premisses of the Third Man 
regress in the Parmenides as follows: 


(OM) Ifa plurality of things are all F’, there is (at least) one Form 
of F’-ness in virtue of which all of them are F. 
(P) An entity is F in virtue of a Form of F’-ness iff it partici- 
pates in (weréyer) that Form. 
(R) Participation (ué0eéis) is a-resemblance (76 efkacOjvat). 
(L) a-resemblance (76 eikacOjvar, gorxev) entails symmetrical 
likeness/s-resemblance (being 6pov0v). 


Given the existence of a plurality of F particulars, from (OM) it 
follows that there is a Form of F’-ness; from (R) and (L) it follows 
that the Form of F’-ness is itself /'; applying (OM) to the new plura- 
lity formed from the original F's and the Form of F-ness it follows 
that the Form of F’-ness is F' in virtue of a Form of F’-ness; by (P) 
it follows that the Form of F-ness participates in a Form of F-ness; 
from (R) we can infer that the original Form of F'-ness a-resembles 
this new Form of F-ness, and therefore (because a-resemblance en- 
tails non-identity) that the Form so resembled is numerically dis- 
tinct from the original Form that resembles it. Neverthess, this new 
Form must (by (L)) itself be F, and it must be F in virtue of its a- 
resemblance to some other Form from which it is ipso facto numer- 
ically distinct. So on without end. 

As a piece of textual exegesis this has obvious advantages in com- 
parison to the ‘background commitments’ reconstructions of the ar- 
gument considered earlier. All of the premisses can plausibly either 
be identified within the text of the first part of the Parmenides, or be 
justified as generalizations or extensions of instances found within 
the text: while (OM) can be extrapolated from the comments about 
largeness at 132 A, (P) is central to Socrates’ initial statement of his 
theory at 129 E-130 A, and both (R) and (L) can be found explicitly 
endorsed by Socrates within the discussion of the second regress 


Parmenides to be allowing that things which a-resemble in respect of one quality 
might fail to s-resemble in respect of that quality, so long as they s-resemble in re- 
spect of some quality or other. I am grateful to an anonymous referee for requiring 
clarity on that point. 
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(132 C 12—D 4). The reading also explains why Parmenides’ first step 
in the argument is to secure explicit commitment that a-resembling 
entails s-resembling (132 D 5-6): without explicit endorsement of 
this premiss (L) the regress does not go through, as without it we do 
not have the kind of likeness (s-resemblance) between particular and 
Form which must be explained by joint participation in a Form. If 
there is (contrary to hypothesis) no distinction being made between 
symmetrical and asymmetrical resemblance concepts in the state- 
ment of this argument, we are left without an account of why it is 
an explicit extra step in the argument to establish that something 
which a-resembles (éorxev) a Form is also s-like (6uovov) that Form, 
and an extra step to establish that being s-like (duo.0v) is a sym- 
metrical relationship; if all the resemblance terms are being used 
interchangeably to indicate a generalized symmetrical concept of 
resemblance, then this extra leg work is superfluous. 

Another advantage is that this account gives the best account of 
the second Third Man as a ‘diagnosis’ of the way of thinking that 
leads to regress, and thus makes good sense of the placement of the 
second Third Man within the dialogue: read in this way, the regress 
functions as a valid objection to an account of the Form—particular 
relationship (in terms of a-resemblance, eixaoOjvar) of which Plato 
may at some time have approved, and which Socrates describes as 
seeming correct to him ‘most of all’ (udAvora); it also explains why 
the consequence of the regress is said to be that another account 
of participation must be sought—not, as the background commit- 
ments account would have it, that we need to reassess the under- 
lying commitments of the Theory of Forms.3° 

However, on this interpretation, the first half of Parmenides’ final 
comment in the regress seems strange. Why does he draw the con- 


36 It could be claimed that the fact that the Third Man had a life outside the pages 
of the Parmenides, used by Aristotle as a general criticism of Platonic Forms (Fine, 
Ideas, 238-41), and possibly put forward by Eudemus (Fine, Ideas, 255 n. 22), Poly- 
xenus (Cornford, Parmenides, 89), and even Zeno himself (Taylor, ‘Parmenides’, 
267), shows that the argument must depend on wider ‘background commitments’ 
and cannot be disposed of by Plato as easily as I have suggested. Not so: for one 
thing, as I argue below, Plato’s rejection of a-resemblance as an account of partici- 
pation might model a genuine shift in his thinking about the Forms, and this might 
even have been prompted by the use of Third Man arguments by his critics. For an- 
other, it may have been the case that Plato’s diagnosis of Third Man reasoning in the 
Parmenides only inspired his critics to come up with reformulated regress arguments 
based on different premisses. It is not a condition on the correctness of a reading of 
the Third Man in the Parmenides that it should also be consistent with every other 
possible way of motivating a regress of Forms. 
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clusion that ‘it is not by Itkeness [6pord7y 71] that particulars partici- 
pate in the Forms’ (133 A 5), when on the current reading the most 
important part of Socrates’ suggestion was that participation is a- 
resemblance (706 ekaoOjvar)? If the abstract noun ‘likeness’ (6016- 
vys), like the adjective ‘like’ (6uo.0v), represents a symmetrical re- 
lation, then it seems that Plato’s use of that noun represents a fun- 
damental confusion: having carefully distinguished a-resemblance 
and s-resemblance in setting up the regress, at the final stage of 
the argument he rejects s-resemblance as a ground of participation, 
when he should have rejected a-resemblance. It is implausible to 
think that Plato would exploit the consequences of this distinction 
then ignore it in his closing comments at 133 A 5. If the current ac- 
count is committed to this outcome, then it too is implausible. 
There are several ways to respond to this difficulty. One is to 
accept the underlying premiss of the objection, that a mistake has 
been made, but hold that it is the character Parmenides who makes 
it, not Plato. The ‘mistake’ can then be explained in terms of Plato’s 
broader dramatic and philosophical intentions. As I suggest below, 
such a response is not entirely implausible. But a better response 
is also available, according to which no mistake is made: once we 
give due attention to the aims and methodology of Parmenides’ cri- 
ticisms of the Forms in Part I, we can see more precisely how the 
conclusion at 133 A 5 fits into the reductio. So understood, Parmeni- 
des’ closing statement of the regress does not threaten the plausibi- 
lity of the current reading. I shall consider both approaches in turn. 
Although the suggestion that an error in reasoning should be 
blamed on a Platonic character rather than on Plato himself is not 
unfamiliar, it is not consistently plausible as an interpretative stra- 
tegy. However, it is a platitude that statements made by Plato’s 
characters should not be assumed to represent Plato’s own beliefs. 
Similarly, it should not be taken for granted that Plato, in represent- 
ing various characters, has created them with a state of knowledge 
and understanding that perfectly represents Plato’s own. The mere 
fact that Parmenides understands Socrates’ proposal well enough to 
be able to derive a regress does not require that Parmenides has a full 
understanding of the finer workings of the theory. Consequently it 
need not involve an overwhelming inconsistency in the character- 
ization of Parmenides if, despite using the adjective ‘like’ to refer to 
symmetrical likeness, he later uses the cognate nominal form ‘like- 
ness’ to refer to the whole theory being rejected, or more loosely to 
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refer to both kinds of resemblance.37 One might even think there are 
plausible motivations for such imprecision: Plato might deliberately 
include it in order to highlight the different kinds of resemblance 
involved and thereby spur his readers to reconstruct the actual lo- 
gic of the regress for themselves. 

However, this response is less than satisfactory. Given that Par- 
menides’ regress depends on the interplay between symmetrical 
and asymmetric resemblance, it would be better if we could find 
a way of understanding his closing comments without attributing 
confusion on that very score; and given that I have claimed that we 
should expect the second statement of the Third Man to help us 
understand how the regress works, it would be better if Plato does 
not close the presentation of that regress with a statement which 
leaves readers facing further interpretative work, especially if the 
solution has evaded so many. This reading should be endorsed only 
as a last resort. 

Fortunately, a better option is available: the concession that Par- 
menides has made a mistake may have been granted too lightly. If 
we compare the way Parmenides draws his conclusion to the se- 
cond regress with his dialectical strategy throughout Part I, a more 
charitable reading of the conclusion at 133 A 5-6 is possible. Two ge- 
neral features stand out. First, in criticizing the Theory of Forms in 
Part I, Parmenides produces a string of reductio arguments against 
Socrates’ various suggestions, so that in each case what is drawn as 
the final statement of the criticism is a consequence that is either 
absurd or in some way at odds with what we would expect Socrates 
to want to say about the Forms.3* A second important element of 


37 This suggestion gains some support from the observation that cognate likeness 
terms do not retain the same logical syntax even in English. Although the English ad- 
jective ‘like’ marks a symmetrical relation, in the same way that Greek ‘like’ (dovov) 
does, the same is not true of the phrases ‘being a likeness of’ and ‘being likened 
to’, which normally mark asymmetric relations despite sharing the same adjectival 
root: the painting can be a likeness of the sitter, but that precludes the sitter being a 
likeness of the painting. It would not be entirely far-fetched, then, to think that the 
abstract noun ‘likeness’ (6j01d77s) applies to both forms of resemblance, rather than 
being restricted to symmetrical resemblance alone. 

38 Parmenides’ last comment in the ‘part—-whole dilemma’ is that particulars are 
‘able to participate [in the Forms] neither as parts nor as wholes’ (131 E 4-5), a con- 
clusion which (from Plato’s point of view) is clearly drawn for reductio rather than 
as a genuine result; the final conclusion of the first Third Man is simply that each 
Form will be ‘no longer one but boundless in multitude’ (132 B 1-2), again a result 
drawn for the purpose of reductio; the discussion of Forms as thoughts ends in the 
absurdity that ‘either each thing is from thoughts and everything thinks, or that, 
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Parmenides’ methodology is the ad hominem nature of his attacks: 
the consequences he derives from Socrates’ suggestions are not his 
(or Plato’s) intended conclusions, but rather consequences (accord- 
ing to Parmenides) of whatever way of thinking of Forms Socrates 
has just suggested. In the other criticisms of Forms in Part I, these 
features are clearly signposted both by the frequent use of the future 
tense or the optative mood to indicate what the consequences will 
or would be if a particular suggestion were adopted (131 D 5; 131 D 
7; 132 B 2; 131 C7), and by the use of the dative second-person pro- 
noun to indicate that these are consequences which hold only by 
Socrates’ own lights (cor, ‘as far as you’re concerned’, or ‘for you’, 
at 132A 2 and 132B 2). 

Consideration of these features of Parmenides’ attack on the 
Forms enables us to understand why he says what he does at 
1334 5. First, his claim that it is ‘not by likeness’ that particulars 
participate in Forms follows, as part of a reductio, from Socrates’ 
original suggestions (1) that particulars are ‘likenesses’ (6uo.wpara, 
132 D 3) of Forms, and (ii) that participation is ‘nothing other than 
being a-likened to them’ (132 D 4). From these claims Parmenides 
infers, correctly, that ‘it cannot be that anything is s-like (épovov) 
the Form, nor that the Form is s-like something else’ (132 E 6-7), 
since if anything 7s s-like the Form, the symmetrical resemblance 
involved would require explanation in terms of a Form, and (on 
the proposed asymmetric account of the participation relation) 
this new Form is logically guaranteed to be distinct from any of 
its participants, including the initial Form. Thus the account of 
participation under consideration precludes anything from being 
s-like the Form on pain of regress, just as Parmenides claims.39 But 


being thoughts they are unthought-of’ (132 c 10-11). When Parmenides closes his 
discussion of the ‘greatest difficulty’, it is with the conclusion that the gods are not 
our masters and have no knowledge of human affairs (134 E 4-6). 


39 Why does Parmenides think that an infinite regress of Forms makes s- 
resemblance between Form and particular impossible? One answer is this: he is 
committed to ‘like’ entities participating in ‘one and the same Form’ (132 D 9-E 
1), and further that whatever Form they are s-like by sharing in must be ‘the very 
Form’ (132 E 3-4)—plausibly, the very same Form that is responsible for the likeness 
in question. But if participation is an asymmetric relation, the original Form of F 
must be distinct from the Form which is actually responsible for the likeness in 
question. From this it follows that it is this new Form, not the original one, which 
was responsible for the likeness. If the regress shows iteratively that none of the 
Forms introduced is the one actually responsible for the likeness, then it amounts 
to an inductive proof that Forms are not responsible for likeness. (This would be an 
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if it is impossible for anything to be s-like the Form, on pain of 
regress, it is a fortiori impossible for anything to participate in the 
Form in virtue of being s-like it, on pain of regress. So Parmenides 
is right to conclude, as a consequence of the proposed account of 
participation, that it cannot be that particulars participate in Forms 
“by likeness’. These claims are obviously drawn for the purpose 
of reductio. Socrates has already agreed, quite explicitly, that the 
proposal that particulars a-resemble the Forms entails that they 
s-resemble (are ‘like’) the Forms, a result which is incompatible 
with the later conclusion: if a-resemblance entails s-resemblance, 
then the fact that nothing can s-resemble the Form, on pain of 
regress, entails that nothing can a-resemble the Form, on pain of 
regress. Thus a demonstration that Form—particular s-resemblance 
is impossible has the effect of showing that the current account 
of participation in terms of a-resemblance makes participation 
impossible. Although Parmenides does not explicitly draw that 
further conclusion, he clearly acknowledges that this is the result 
of his criticism: the second half of his closing statement, that ‘it is 
necessary to search for something else by which they [particulars] 
participate’ (133 A 6), directly implies that the correct account of 
participation has not yet been given. So understood, while the first 
half of the concluding statement (133 4 5) delivers the reductio’s 
coup de grace, Parmenides clearly and correctly concludes in the 
second half (133 A 5—6) that the account of participation in question 
is unsatisfactory. 

The ad hominem nature of the attack also enables us to dispel the 
suggestion that Parmenides himself is confused. In attacking Soc- 
rates’ account of the particular—Form relationship, Parmenides is 
criticizing the theory as Socrates presents it; and Socrates presents 
himself as equally committed to the claim that participation is being 
a-likened to a Form and to the claim that particulars are ‘likenesses’ 
(6powwpata, 132D 3) of the Forms.*° Although both participants 


exact parallel to the mathematical reasoning in which one proves that no member 
of an infinite series can have a property by proving that member n+1 of the series 
does not have the property, for all values of 7.) Such a consequence could plausibly 
justify the claim that such a situation ‘cannot be’ (132 E 6). 


4° 'The latter claim is mirrored elsewhere in Platonic discussions of original-copy 
relationships, where verbal and nominal cognates of the adjective opowos are used 
in ways which plausibly concern asymmetric resemblance: see Theaet. 176 E-177 A, 
where this vocabulary is used (not directly in connection with participation) to dis- 
cuss the process by which humans in their behaviour become ‘likened’ (éuorovpevor, 
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accept that a-resembling (76 eixacOjvat, eouxev) a Form entails dis- 
tinctness from that Form, there is some evidence that the dramatic 
Socrates may not appreciate the distinction fully and consciously; 
at any rate, Parmenides is keen to put it clearly in mind by gaining 
his explicit agreement that the Form is ‘s-like’ the thing which is 
‘a-likened’ to it (132 D 6), and by asking the rhetorical question ‘is 
there some means by which the s-like [6uorov] can fail to be s-like 
what is s-like it?’ (132 D 7). Parmenides’ claim that the Form must 
be ‘like’ the particular ‘to the extent to which it is made the basis of 
likeness [a@wpo.w On] for it’ (132 D 6) further underscores that “being 
made the basis of likeness’ (4fwpoiw6n) entails being symmetrically 
‘like’, an inference necessary for the argument, but which might be 
obscured by the fact that the two words are cognate.*" 

This suggests that Socrates, as represented at the start of the se- 
cond Third Man, may not be entirely clear about the logical syn- 
tax of describing particulars as ‘likenesses’ of Forms, and about 
whether calling a particular a ‘likeness’ (6uoiwuwa) of something is 
importantly different from saying that it ‘has been likened’ (eixa- 
a0) to it—a preconception which Plato’s audience may well have 
shared. It is for Parmenides to draw out the logical consequences 
of describing particulars in this way, and in particular to insist that 
‘being a likeness’ implies a symmetrical relation of being ‘like’. But 
as part of an ad hominem objection, it is entirely appropriate for Par- 
menides to state the consequences of Socrates’ suggestion in Soc- 
rates’ own terms. Consequently, there is nothing inappropriate in 
Parmenides’ use of ‘likeness’ (60167s) to refer to the theory he is 
criticizing. Socrates had hoped to be able to say both that partici- 
pation is a-resemblance and that particulars are ‘likenesses’ (6uo1w- 
pata) of the Forms. But Parmenides has shown that this way of 
describing the relation generates a regress that undermines the pos- 


177 A 1; dpovobyra, 177 A 3) to ‘paradigms’ (wapadevypatwv, 176 E 3) of ‘the most for- 
tunate godliness’ or ‘the most wretched godlessness’ (176 E 3-4). For the nominal 
form we might note Crat. 424 D, where we need to know how to apply each letter ‘in 
accordance with likeness’ (kata Tv duoidTyTa, 424 D 6), just like painters when they 
want to ‘make a likeness’ (adoporodv, 424 D 8); so too Critias 107 D, where we might 
be dissatisfied with a painter who fails to ‘reproduce all the likenesses completely’ 
(mdcas TavTws Tas dpodTyTas dmrodibdvTL, 107 D 4—5) when painting our bodies. 


4 'This aorist passive should be read with the Form as subject, and the atr@ as re- 
ferring to the particular, on pain of an unannounced change of subject mid-sentence, 
which Greek is loth to do. We can read this verb in the passive, etymologically, as 
something akin to ‘likened off from’, in which case it must indicate an asymmetric 
relation, albeit one which entails the symmetric relation of being ‘like’. 
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sibility of both kinds of particular-Form resemblance, symmetrical 
as well as asymmetrical. Since his opponent has not adequately dis- 
tinguished the two, it is appropriate for him to use an abstract noun 
most naturally read as connoting resemblance generally to signal 
the failure of the theory as a whole.** 


6. Self-predication and ‘paradeigmatism’ 


What consequences does this account of the logic of the Third 
Man have for Plato’s intellectual development, and how does it co- 
here with what we know of the later development of the Theory 
of Forms? Prima facie, the account suggests a highly ‘revisionist’ 
view: if what is needed to block the regress is rejection of the pro- 
posed account of participation in terms of a-resemblance, and this 
is indeed what Plato intends to do, then it apparently follows that 
Plato’s response to the Third Man involves rejecting both the self- 
predicational claim that the Form of F is F' in the same sense as the 
many F particulars, and abandoning the ‘paradeigmatism’ which 
explains the relationship between particulars and Forms in terms 
of the relationship of original to copy. Read in this way, the lesson 
of the Third Man is consistent with Meinwald’s account, outlined 
earlier, a consequence of which is that the Form and its particulars 
do not resemble each other in normal cases of participation, because 
the Form is F in a different sense from the sense in which the par- 
ticulars are F. 

A ‘revisionist’ reading is made more plausible by the observation 
that, on this account of the argument, (SP) is not necessarily a se- 
parate background commitment; instead it enters the argument as 
a consequence of grounding participation in a-resemblance, and of 
the entailment from a-resemblance to s-resemblance insisted on by 
Parmenides. The Form of F must itself be F because that is a lo- 
gical consequence of the account of participation under considera- 
tion, and so we are not obliged to hold that Plato was committed 
to the view that Forms are self-predicational in and of themselves. 
However, rejecting (SP), paradeigmatism, or even Form-—particular 

4 Of course, while Socrates’ proposed account of participation destroys the pos- 
sibility of resemblance (of any kind) between particular and Form, there may be a 
way for Plato to save symmetrical Form-—particular resemblance if it is conceded that 


such resemblance is not part of the proposed account of participation; in the next sec- 
tion I develop one such suggestion. 
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resemblance is highly controversial, both because there is evidence 
that (SP) was never seriously challenged by Plato*? and because 
the description of Forms as ‘paradigms’ (zapade(ypata) and par- 
ticulars as ‘images’ (eékdves) continues to be used in the Timaeus 
(e.g. 48 E ff.), forms part of Aristotle’s criticism of the Platonists at 
Metaphysics 991*, and arguably survives even in Proclus’ account 
of the three standard Platonist explanations of participation: the 
seal in wax, the reflection in water, and the statue or image.*+ The 
‘revisionist’ reading, then, faces some difficulties; for that reason 
it is worth investigating whether a more ‘unitarian’ account of the 
Third Man is possible, reconciling the conclusion that particulars 
do not participate through resemblance both with the claim that the 
Form of F is F and with the use of paradigm—copy vocabulary to 
describe the relative ontological status of particulars and Forms. 
This requires us to draw some quite subtle distinctions; however, 
I shall argue that the necessary reconciliation is both possible and 
plausible. 

First, self-predication. The thesis which starts the second state- 
ment of the regress is that participation is ‘being likened to’ or ‘a- 
resembling’ (76 e?kacOjvar) the Forms; given the prior commitment 
to participation being what is responsible for the F'-ness of a object, 
introduced by Socrates’ agreement that things which participate in 
the Form take on the names of those Forms (130 E 5-6), it follows 
that what is responsible for the F'-ness of an F object just is its ‘be- 
ing likened to’ a Form. The thesis which is rejected at the end of 
the discussion of the regress is that it is not ‘by likeness’ (6po1dTy71) 
that the particulars participate in the Forms, but that they must 
seek out something else ‘by which’ () they participate (133 A 5—6). 
These datives express whatever it is that is metaphysically respon- 
sible for or ‘grounds’ a certain truth; in this case it is used to identify 
whatever it is i virtue of which participation obtains. The dative is 
also used to express this kind of grounding or ‘metaphysical respon- 
sibility’ in the first Third Man, where it is claimed another Form 
of Largeness will arise ‘by which’ (@) all these things will be large 


43 For support in later dialogues see Soph. 2588 9-C 3, as cited by Meinwald 
(‘Good-bye’, 391 n. 1). However, see Sayre, Lesson, 80, for the claim that (SP) is 
not consistently held. 

44 Proclus, In Parm. 839. 20 ff. Cousin; see also Morrow and Dillon, Proclus, 197. 
For a full list of later ‘paradeigmatic’ commitments in Plato see H. F. Cherniss, ‘The 
Relation of the Timaeus to Plato’s Later Dialogues’ [‘Timaeus’], in Allen (ed.), Stu- 
dies in Plato’s Metaphysics, 339-78 at 360-4. 
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(132 B 1); as Gill notes (Philosophos, 90), the same construction is 
found in Theaet. 145 D 11, Phaedo 100 D 7-8, and Euthph. 6D 1o- 
11. The crucial point to make here is that what gets rejected at 133 A 
5 as a result of the second statement of the Third Man is merely 
the claim that ‘likeness’ is responsible for participation.*5 But this is 
consistent with continuing to hold that particulars do as a matter of 
fact resemble the Forms which they exemplify, provided that this 
resemblance is not held to be responsible for the participation in 
the first place—for example, by holding that the resemblance is a 
consequence of participation rather than responsible for it. As a re- 
sult, the claim that resemblance between Form and particulars is 
not responsible for participation does not entail that the Form of F 
is not itself F: both Form and particulars can be F (and in exactly 
the same sense), provided that this resemblance is not held to be 
responsible for the participation relation that holds between them. 

To see this more clearly, consider an analogue within the modern 
debate over universals. Resemblance nominalists claim that the re- 
semblance between two F particulars is what is responsible for, or 
‘grounds’, their F'-ness, while realists about universals disagree: ac- 
cording to the realist, the two particulars instantiate one and the 
same universal of F’-ness, and it is the universal that is responsible 
for or ‘grounds’ the F’-ness of the particulars. But crucially, both 
realist and resemblance nominalist agree that two F particulars do 
resemble each other in point of F'-ness; what is at stake is whether 
this resemblance should be counted as responsible for the F’-ness of 
the particulars (as the resemblance nominalist urges) or whether it 
should be viewed as a consequence of what is really responsible for 
their F-ness, namely the presence of a shared universal. Just so, the 
rejection of (R), the account of participation as a-resemblance, does 
not require us to abandon or even reinterpret Plato’s commitment 
to the self-predication thesis (SP) if he has other reasons for hold- 
ing it.4° A claim that the many particular F's and the Form of F-ness 


45 Given the preceding discussion of the dramatic Socrates’ unclarity regarding 
‘likenesses’, it is entirely plausible that (from the audience’s point of view) what is 
rejected here is the possibility that likeness of any kind is involved in grounding par- 
ticipation: although Parmenides targets Socrates’ theory, which had attempted to 
ground participation in a-resemblance, it is likely that a theory of participation in 
terms of s-resemblance is also rejected, as the etymology of ‘likeness’ (601d7ns) sug- 
gests: no character in the dialogue has suggested such a theory, and in any case, the 
points made earlier about particulars’ ability to self-participate may well have meant 
that Plato never took s-resemblance seriously as a potential ground for participation. 

4© One such reason might be that Plato believes that s-resemblance is a consequence 
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are both F is perfectly compatible with the claim that participation 
does not obtain in virtue of resemblance: we can allow for any kind 
of similarity we like between Form and particular, as long as it is 
not also claimed that this similarity is responsible for the participa- 
tion relation between the two. In this account there is no reason why 
(SP) cannot continue to be held even while resemblance is rejected 
as an account of participation, although some other account must 
be sought to explain in virtue of what participation obtains. 

It might seem that this solution leaves Plato with a further prob- 
lem: if there is a resemblance between Form and particular, and 
all resemblance must be explained in terms of participation in a 
Form, what does the Form of F participate in? But this objection 
has already been addressed: given that the ban on self-participation 
was introduced as a consequence of the proposal that participation 
is a-resemblance, and that this proposal has been dropped, there 
is no reason not to hold that the Form of F self-participates. This 
thought could be made more plausible by the etymology of ‘parti- 
cipation’ (weréyewv) in Greek: if participation is in some metaphori- 
cal sense ‘having a share of’, and participants can share in Forms 
to a greater or lesser degree, then identity is plausibly the highest 
degree of participation, since the way to have the greatest share of 
something is to be identical with it.+7 Of course, if Plato’s final ac- 
count of participation entails that it zs, or entails, an asymmetric 
relation between participant and participated-in entities, then the 
ban on self-predication will have to be reinstated. But at this point 
the dialectical position is that it has not yet been decided what kind 
of relation participation is, and so it should not be assumed that it 
is, or entails, an asymmetric relation ruling out self-participation; 
thus from the position the discussion has reached at 133 A, there is 
no reason to suppose that Forms cannot self-participate. 

It is undeniable that Plato was aware of the need to be clear about 
the direction of metaphysical explanation: if he were not, he would 
not have been able to write the Euthyphro.*® So a view on which he 


of participation: this by itself would not be enough to restart the regress, since s- 
resemblance is compatible with identity and the claim that participation entails s- 
resemblance does not imply that participation entails non-identity. 


47 An alternative option, of course, is to claim that premiss (OM) applies only to 
particulars and not to Forms, which gains some textual support from the claim at 
Phaedo too c 4-6 that every beautiful thing is beautiful through participating in the 
Beautiful, ‘except for the Beautiful Itself’ (7Ajv atro 76 Kaddv). 

48 See especially the discussion at 10 D-11 A, where Socrates’ argument relies on 
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sees particular-Form resemblance as at most a consequence of par- 
ticipation rather than an explanation of it is not implausibly sophis- 
ticated. Indeed, the Third Man may merely make explicit some- 
thing which should have been apparent from the start: as Sayre 
notes, there is an ‘inherent circularity’ (Lesson, 86) in proposing 
participation in a Form as the explanation of similarity and yet try- 
ing to employ similarity to explain participation itself. Moreover, 
while the historical evidence supports the claim that Plato never 
seriously doubted that both Form and particular were F, it also sup- 
ports the view that he rejected a view which simply identified par- 
ticipation and resemblance: Aristotle (Metaph. 987>11-14) claims 
it was the Pythagoreans who used ‘imitation’ (uiunots) to describe 
the relationship between particulars and Forms, while the Plato- 
nists ‘changed the name’ to ‘participation’ (wéOeéis).49 

The apparent commitment to Forms as ‘paradigms’ (zapade(y- 
pata) and particulars as ‘images’ (e?«dves) in later dialogues, espe- 
cially the Tzmaeus, provides a second challenge to the plausibility 
of the ‘unitarian’ reading; however, a development of points made 
already provides material for a response. First, note that Socrates’ 
suggestion at the start of the second Third Man is twofold, signalled 
by a contrastive ‘on the one hand... on the other’ (wév . . . dé) con- 
struction: first, that ‘these Forms stand in nature like paradigms’ 
(ra pev eidn TatTa WoTep Tapadelypata éordvat év TH PtoeL, 132 D 
1-2), then that ‘particulars are likened to them and are likenesses 
of them, and this participation by particulars in the Forms is noth- 
ing other than being likened to them’ (ra d€ GAAa Totros éouxévar 
Kal eva Ouormpata Kal 7 weOeEts avTyn Tois GAXos yiyvecBar TaY «i- 
dav otk GAAy Tis 7 eiKacOAvar adTois, 132 D 2-4). We might choose 
to read the second statement as expanding on the first, saying more 
about what it means to call Forms ‘paradigms’; however, this is not 
the only reading, since the description of Forms as ‘paradigms’ is 
neither equivalent to, nor does it entail, the claim that participation 
is, or is grounded in, a-resemblance. Consider this set of theses: 


(1) The Form of F is F (in the same sense as the F particulars). 


distinguishing the claim that the Holy is loved because it is holy from the claim that 
the Holy is holy because it is loved. 


49 Cherniss rejects the historicity of this passage (‘Timaeus’, 361 n. 5), but does so 
on the grounds that it is inconsistent with the Platonic commitment to ‘paradeigmat- 
ism’; the more nuanced view developed below enables us to re-establish its consis- 
tency and hence trustworthiness. 
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(2) The Form of F is the original or fundamental F entity. 

(3) The F-ness of all other F' things derives from the Form of F. 

(4) Participation is not the same as a-resemblance—1.e. particu- 
lar F's do not receive their F'-ness simply in virtue of being 
asymmetrically likened to the Form of F. 


Thesis (1) is simply (SP), and logically guarantees symmetrical re- 
semblance between Form and particulars in point of F’-ness; thesis 
(2) rules out F-ness coming from anywhere other than the Form of 
F;, while thesis (3) rules out the F-ness of the particular F's com- 
ing from any other source than the Form itself. But of course, how 
that F-ness is transmitted can still be left open; thus it is entirely 
consistent also to hold (4), which rejects asymmetric resemblance 
(76 eixacOjvat) as the explanation of how particulars participate in 
Forms. If this is a logically consistent position—which it certainly 
seems to be prima facie—then Plato might well retain the claims not 
only that particulars s-resemble the Form in point of F’-ness, but 
also that the Form is the original source of F’-ness and that the F- 
ness of the particulars derives from the Form through participation 
(whatever that turns out to be). But in that case there is arguably 
enough substance left to the higher metaphysical status of Forms as 
the source of F-ness in the world for it to be reasonable to describe 
the Forms as ‘paradigms’ and the particulars as ‘images’, even if it 
is conceded that it is not resemblance (of any kind) which is respon- 
sible for the latter participating in the former. 

In short: the ‘paradigmatic’ conception of Forms need only in- 
volve their being self-predicational, non-derivative, and the source 
of F-ness, not that the particulars should participate in them in vir- 
tue of an asymmetric resemblance relation. To compare: the origi- 
nal of Van Gogh’s Starry Night deserves to be called the original of 
the many copies hanging on the walls of student rooms worldwide 
because (1) those prints share many of its relevant qualities; (ii) the 
original Starry Night does not derive its relevant qualities from 
some earlier archetype; and (iii) the prints derive their relevant qua- 
lities from the original and not from elsewhere (a point made already 
in relation to Allen’s defence of the Proclus—Taylor account). But 
none of this entails that the relation between prints and original 
must be explained or grounded simply in the fact that the prints 
resemble the original: to some extent, to say that the prints are de- 
rivatives of the original because they resemble the original is to get 
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the explanation the wrong way round; more reasonable to say that 
they resemble the original because they are derivatives of the origi- 
nal, then find an alternative explanation for how the prints came to 
be derivatives of this original rather than any other. After all, a rea- 
sonably exact replica of Starry Night formed purely by chance by 
random distribution of rock salts on a plastered wall, or generated ex 
nihilo by an immensely improbable quantum event, does not count 
as a ‘copy’ of the original painting, however close the resemblance; 
thus resemblance to the original cannot be all that is involved in be- 
ing a ‘copy’ or ‘image’. If Plato’s position is that we cannot ground 
the relationship between copy (efxwv) and original (7apddevyya) in 
resemblance alone, he has got something importantly right. 

If this approach to participation and ‘paradeigmatism’ is Plato’s 
own, then we should expect to find indications of an awareness 
that describing Forms as paradigms, and saying that particulars re- 
semble Forms, does not amount to an explanation of participation; 
in other words, Plato should show some awareness that describing 
the relative status of particulars and Forms in these terms is not 
enough to say what the participation relation zs. This is, arguably, 
what we do find in the text of the Timaeus. At 50 c 4-6 we find that 
the characters ‘entering and departing from’ the basic substance are 
indeed ‘imitations of the real [Forms]’ (ipjpata Tdv 6vtwyv), but it is 
explicitly stated that Plato has not yet explained what is metaphy- 
sically responsible for their becoming imitations: we are told that 
these things are ‘stamped [tu7w6évra] from them [the Forms] in a 
manner wonderful and hard to describe, which we shall investigate 
later’. Here it must be the case that being an ‘imitation’ of a Form is 
not the explanation of participating in a Form, otherwise it would 
not be possible to say that the full explanation of participation has 
not yet been given.°° 

A final problem is this: if particulars are ‘images’ and Forms are 
‘paradigms’, and if particular and Form s-resemble in point of F- 
ness, then surely it is right to say that particulars are asymmetrically 


5° The Timaeus also gives signs of an awareness that more is needed to explain 
participation in the discussion (50 B 5-51 B 2) of the nature of the substance which 
receives the Forms, here identified as the ‘receptacle’ (v7odoy7v, 51 A 5), both in the 
claim that it must be ‘well suited’ (wapeoxevaopévov «3, 50 D 6-7) to its task and by 
the active role attributed to it at 52 D-E, where its shaking plays a role in the distri- 
bution of Forms. The description is obscure, as Plato himself admits (51 A 7 ff.), but 
is suggestive of an awareness that the metaphysical grounding of participation might 
need to be more sophisticated than simply a resemblance relation. 
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‘likened’ to the Forms after all, since they exhibit just the kind of de- 
rivative likeness to an original which that relationship was claimed 
to signify. Then does it not turn out that participation entails a- 
resemblance after all? If it does entail a-resemblance, then partici- 
pation also entails non-identity and the regress can be restarted. 
Fortunately, the reasoning does not follow: it may be appropriate 
to describe particulars as a-resembling Forms, as copies to origi- 
nals, but this is not entailed simply by the fact of participation; 
rather, it is a consequence of two factors, both (i) participation it- 
self, which entails symmetrical resemblance, and (ii) the derivative 
nature of the particulars’ own F’-ness. There is asymmetrical copy— 
original resemblance where there is participation by particulars in 
Forms, but this need not follow for every case of participation, for 
not every case of participation need involve the participant enti- 
ties being metaphysically inferior or derivative: self-participation 
would not, nor (possibly) would the case of a Form participating in 
another Form.5! 


7. Facing up to the problem of participation 


A major advantage of this reconstruction of the Third Man is that 
it reveals Plato to be in a stronger dialectical position than is usually 
thought: instead of identifying an absurdity or inconsistency in his 
background commitments which has left him in ‘honest perplex- 
ity’ (Vlastos, “Third Man’, 254), what has been revealed is simply 
that, at this stage in Socrates’ development of his theory, he cannot 
give a satisfactory account of participation—something which Plato 
might consider not to be fatal to the Forms.*? This reading is con- 
sistent with both internal and external evidence. First, the demand 
for a coherent account of participation is reiterated several times 
in Part I of the dialogue (131 A 5-6; 131 E 4-5; 133 A 5-6), and the 


5™ Tt is noteworthy in this regard that Plato does not offer any hint that partici- 
pation in a Form by another Form results in the participant Form becoming more 
‘copy’ than ‘paradigm’ when discussing inter-Form participation at Sophist 256 B— 
E: here there is no suggestion that the Forms’ ‘paradigmatic’ status is weakened by 
their participation in each other. 

5? Thus Runciman: Plato ‘saw that resemblance could not give a complete and 
satisfactory account of the relation between forms and particulars; but he did not 
see that the consideration which renders resemblance unsatisfactory is a criticism 
damaging to the whole theory of forms’ (W. G. Runciman, ‘Plato’s Parmenides’ 
[‘Parmenides’], in Allen (ed.), Studies in Plato’s Metaphysics, 149-84 at 158). 
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point that a major concern of Part I is the search for an adequate 
account of participation is too familiar to be laboured at length.*3 
This approach is also consistent with Parmenides’ own comments: 
although he asserts that Socrates does not yet fully appreciate the 
magnitude of the ‘difficulty’ (dzopia, 133 A 8) associated with his 
theory, at 135 B-C he expresses admiration for the person who can 
maintain the theory in the face of this, and notes that denying the 
existence of Forms will completely destroy our powers of discourse. 
Even the choice of the word aporia, and the associated verb aporein 
in the transitional passage (135 A 3), can be argued to have some sig- 
nificance: originally meaning the absence of a path or way through 
(cf. the noun poros, ‘route’ or ‘path’), it can also indicate a lack of 
resources (literal or metaphorical) or a state of perplexity or uncer- 
tainty. Of course, in Plato an aporia need not be permanent, nor 
need it be impossible for the reader to solve.5+ 

It is possible—although hard to verify—that Plato never arrived 
at a fully satisfactory account of participation: this view is suggested 
by Aristotle, who criticizes the Platonists on the grounds that they 
‘neglected to enquire in general’ what participation was (adeicav év 
xow®@ Cyteiv, Metaph. 987°14); and indeed, in the modern debate 
over universals the lack of an account of how particulars instantiate 
universals is often recognized not to be fatal to a theory; in parti- 
cular, David Lewis argued forcefully that any theory, nominalist 
or realist, would in the end have to rely on some ‘primitive predi- 
cations’ which were not susceptible to further analysis. The failure 
to give an account of participation or instantiation within a theory 
of universals might count as a demerit, but not a conclusive one: a 
theory which lacks a further analysis of a predicate such as ‘partici- 
pates in’ is not 7pso facto a failure: 


What’s true is that a theory may be faulted for its overabundant primi- 
tive predications, or for unduly mysterious ones, or for unduly complicated 
ones. These are not fatal faults, however. They are to be counted against a 
theory, along with its faults of overly generous ontology or of disagreement 
with ... commonsensical opinions. Rival philosophical theories have their 
prices, which we seek to measure . . . Let the Platonist say “This statue 


53 That it was present in the ancient tradition is plain from the start of book 4 of 
Proclus, In Parm. (especially 839. 6 ff. Cousin), and it was revived by A. E. Taylor as 
early as the Great War (‘Parmenides’, 246), then endorsed by Cornford (Parmenides, 
93-4) and R. E. Allen (Plato’s Parmenides [Parmenides] (Oxford, 1983), 179). 

54 See e.g. M. H. Cohen, “The Aporias in Plato’s Early Dialogues’, Journal of the 
History of Ideas, 23 (1962), 163-74. 
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participates in the Form of beauty, likewise that lecture participates in the 
Form of truth, and there analysis ends.’55 


From this point of view, the problem raised by the Third Man 
could be left unsolved (temporarily or permanently), or different 
candidate accounts tried out, without the theorist being required to 
abandon anything in the way of a core commitment of the Theory 
of Forms: the search for the correct account of participation could 
be marked up more as ‘promising avenue for future research’ than 
as ‘crushing embarrassment for the theory’. Read in this way, the 
attitude to participation in the Parmenides is similar to that in the 
Phaedo, where Socrates explicitly says that he will ‘not yet confi- 
dently affirm’ how particulars relate to Forms (od yap ét. toto b:- 
axupilopsar, 100 D 6-7).5° 

As well as its coherence with the textual evidence, this reading 
clears the way to a more unified account of the Parmenides as a 
whole: if the problem raised by the Third Man is simply the lack of 
a satisfactory account of participation, then it becomes more plau- 
sible to read Part I as raising non-fatal issues for the Forms which 
are outweighed by more serious problems for Eleatic monism in 
Part II. In this and subsequent sections I motivate such a view of 
the dialogue as a whole, by consideration of Zeno’s comments on 
his own method, by outlining a reading of the transitional passage 
and the Deductions according to which Eleatic monism is the to- 
pic of discussion throughout, and by showing how an attack on the 
Eleatics could count as a defence of Plato’s own Forms. 

It is a commonplace of Platonic scholarship that his readers are 
expected to look for ‘signposts in the text’ (Gill, Philosophos, 13) 
which point us towards the correct way to understand the dialogue. 
Of particular significance are those asides which relate to dialectical 
method. So it is particularly striking that in the ‘transition’ passage 
between Parts I and II, when Socrates asks what kind (zpézo0s, 135 D 
7) of exercise he will be subjected to, he is told that it is ‘this one 
of Zeno’s which you heard about’ (odtos . . . dvmep HKovoas Z%- 
vwvos, 135 D 8).57 And indeed, the text does contain an account of 
Zeno’s manner of argument, when he explains the dialectical pur- 


55 D. K. Lewis, ‘New Work for a Theory of Universals’, Australasian Journal of 
Philosophy, 61 (1983), 343-77 at 353-4. 

5° T am grateful to an anonymous referee for explicitly drawing the parallel. 

57 The Greek can also be read as ‘This one which you heard from Zeno’. 
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pose of those works of his which the company have just listened to 
him reading from, at 128 c 6—D 6: 


The truth is that these writings are a defence of Parmenides’ view against 
those who attempt to make fun of him on the grounds that, if reality is one, 
many absurdities follow which are contradictory to his theory. So this trea- 
tise speaks in reply to those who talk about ‘the many’, and gives them back 
the same absurdities and more, wanting to show this, that their hypothesis 
that reality is many would suffer yet more absurd consequences than would 
the hypothesis that it is one, if someone were to investigate the matter suf- 
ficiently. 


Zeno here is illustrating a style of metaphysical argument still com- 
mon today: faced with the realization that every metaphysical theory 
has some counter-intuitive or strange consequences, participants in 
the debate agree that victory is to be decided on the basis of which 
theory has the least difficulties associated with it, not by which the- 
ory can successfully deal with every objection that might be raised 
in opposition. Thus David Armstrong suggests that debate between 
rival realist and nominalist responses to the Problem of Univer- 
sals should be settled by reference to an ‘intellectual cost-benefit 
analysis’5* that weighs up the ‘many different arguments and consi- 
derations against and for a position’ to establish which is ultimately 
preferable; David Lewis, defending his belief in the reality of a mul- 
titude of merely possible worlds, suggests that the avoidance of ‘ab- 
surdity’ may be no more than one factor among many which should 
be held in the balance when choosing between theories: 


Common sense has no absolute authority in philosophy . . . the costs must 
be set against the gains. Sometimes common sense may properly be cor- 
rected, when the earned credence that is gained by making theory more 
systematic more than makes up for the inherited credence that is lost.5? 


It is just this ‘scorecard’ approach that Plato’s Zeno claims to have 
followed in his books, arguing that while belief in the Eleatic ‘one’ 
may have some hard-to-stomach consequences, they are as nothing 
when compared with the implausible consequences that accrue to 
the suggestion that there are ‘many’. But since the text explicitly 
tells us that Zeno’s method is the one being followed in the ‘exercise’ 
of Part II, then we should expect to find in Part II a demonstration 


58 Armstrong, Universals, 18 (so too the following quotation). 
59 Lewis, Worlds, 134. 
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that a certain metaphysical theory has more absurd consequences 
than another, rival metaphysical theory.®° Given that two theories 
have been identified in the first part of the dialogue (the nascent 
Theory of Forms, and the monist view advanced by Parmenides 
and defended by Zeno at 128 a-c, that ‘everything is one’),°! the 
most reasonable expectation would be that these are the rival the- 
ories which are to be tested against each other. Zeno’s statement of 
his method applies in the first instance to Parmenides’ critique of 
the Theory of Forms in Part I; however, for the method to be fully 
exemplified in the dialogue, there must be not just one metaphysics 
whose consequences are under consideration: just as Zeno’s work 
weighed the absurdities accruing from both monism and pluralism, 
so too should we expect the current dialogue to weigh two specific 
theories in the balance.°? Moreover, if it turns out that the absur- 
dities generated by adopting monism far exceed the difficulties as- 
sociated with belief in a plurality of Forms, then the Parmenides as 
a whole forms a coherent defence of the Forms against a metaphy- 
sically more extreme alternative. On this reading, Plato does not 
use Part II to solve the difficulties he faces in formulating a co- 
herent Theory of Forms, but rather to suggest that, even after an 
acknowledgement of the difficulties raised in Part I, the Forms are 
preferable to what (I shall argue) is the nearest candidate alterna- 
tive metaphysics. 

In addition to what I have suggested is explicit signposting of the 
dialectic in Zeno’s comments on method, a second prima facie rea- 
son for taking Part II as criticism, or at least discussion, of a monist 
hypothesis that there is in reality only one thing comes from the way 
the phrase év éorw (hen estin, lit. ‘one is/is one’) is treated early on in 
the dialogue, and from considerations about Greek phrase structure 

6° Gill claims that Zeno’s statement implies that he ‘started from a single hypothe- 
sis’ (M. L. Gill, ‘Design of the Exercise in Plato’s Parmenides’ [‘Design’], Dialogue, 
53 (2014), 495-520 at 498), but this overlooks the comparative element clearly sign- 
posted in Zeno’s claim that pluralists suffer ‘yet more absurd consequences’ than 
monists. 

6: The more properly Zenonian alternative, that ‘everything is not many’, has 
already been shown to be logically equivalent to Parmenides’ theory by Socrates. 

62 Gill (Philosophos, 47) suggests that Zeno’s method is superseded by Parmeni- 
des’ alternative in which a positive hypothesis is tested against its negation. However, 
it is possible that both methods are exemplified within the dialogue: Zeno’s method 
of drawing out consequences from two rival metaphysical theories is exemplified in 
the focus on Forms in Part I and monism in Part II, while the test to which monism 


is subjected in the Deductions is the narrower exercise of testing both the theory 
and its negation. 
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in general. While most English translations generally agree that €v 
here should be understood as the subject of éorw, casting the phrase 
as ‘({the] one is’, Allen considers, and Gill endorses,°3 a reading ac- 
cording to which éy in the hypothesis of the First Deduction is pre- 
dicate rather than subject, and the subject of éo7w must be supplied 
by the reader: ‘[it] is one’. While Gill argues that the subject here 
is the One itself, so that the topic under discussion is whether the 
One is one, I shall suggest that there is good reason to suppose that 
the subject should be understood as either ‘reality’ (70 6v) or ‘every- 
thing’ (76 wav), making the phrases under discussion a neat short- 
hand for the monistic hypothesis that everything is one; if this is 
correct, the discussion of Part II bears directly on the question of 
the merits of Parmenides’ own metaphysics.4 

First, note that when Socrates outlines Zeno’s and Parmenides’ 
metaphysical positions at the start of the dialogue, he describes the 
latter as saying ‘that everything is one’ (é€v .. . efvat 70 wav, 128A 
8-B 1), and the former as saying ‘that [it] is not many’ (od moAAa . . . 
efvat, 128B 1-2). (The same formulation is also present at Soph. 
244 B 6.) Already in Socrates’ second statement the subject (‘every- 
thing’) is omitted; this pattern continues in Zeno’s response, where 
he describes himself as arguing against those who try to make fun 
of Parmenides on the grounds that many absurdities follow ‘if [it] 
is one’ (eé €v éo7t), and claims that worse absurdities are consequent 
on the hypothesis ‘if [it] is many’ (e2 zodAd éore) than on that of 
‘fit] being one’ (rod év efvat) (128 c 6—D 6).% It is clear that at this 
early stage, at least, ‘[it] is one’ (€v éo7v) is understood as short- 
hand for the metaphysical hypothesis that everything is one, with 
the ‘one’ being understood as predicate, rather than as subject, as 
most translate it. Thus, when the phrase appears again in the tran- 
sitional passage, to introduce the question chosen by Parmenides 
as the subject of discussion, it is feasible to read this as a repeti- 
tion of the thesis discussed earlier, reading the ‘one’ (év) in both 


63 M. L. Gill, ‘Introduction’, in M. L. Gill and P. Ryan, Plato: Parmenides (In- 
dianapolis, 1996), 1-109 at 65-8, and Gill, ‘Design’, 509. 

64 For the purposes of this paper I shall take the hypotheses that ‘everything is 
one’ and ‘reality is one’ as equivalent: reality is just another way of talking about 
everything there is, and if monism is true the words ‘everything’ and ‘reality’ have 
to be coreferential in any case as there is only one existing thing we can refer to. 

65 The article in the second quotation is to be read with the infinitive rather than 
the €, as is clear from the fact that the two are in different cases—nominative and 
genitive, respectively. 
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occurrences as predicate, and taking Parmenides’ question to be ‘If 
it [everything] is one, or if it [everything] is not one, what must be 
the consequences?’ («ize €v éorw cite uy €v, TL xp} ouvpPaivew;, 137 B 
4). The same strategy would apply to Zeno’s hypothesis, described 
at 136A 5, which would be a question about the consequences of 
various kinds ‘if it [everything] is many’. This gives a nice sym- 
metry to the reading, considering that at 128B Socrates went to 
some lengths to identify Zeno as the metaphysician who wants to 
show that everything ‘is not many’, while identifying Parmenides 
as the theorist who says that everything ‘is one’. 

Further, there is the fact that Parmenides introduces the subject 
matter of the Deductions with the proposal to ‘start from myself 
and my own hypothesis, making a hypothesis about the One itself’ 
(rept r00 évds abrod, 137 B 2-4): the view that everything (or reality) 
‘is one’ is not only identified as Parmenides’ own at 128 B, but is also 
found in ancient commentators and is supported by the surviving 
fragments of Parmenides’ own poem.°’ 

An objection looms: if ‘[it] is one’ (€v éorw) really is shorthand for 
a claim that everything, or reality, ‘is one’ throughout the dialogue, 
why do we nowhere find Parmenides using the longer formulations 
‘everything is one’ (év éore 76 wav) or ‘reality is one’ (év éore 76 bv)? 
The surviving fragments of Parmenides’ poem provide material for 
a response: from what survives of Part I of that work (particularly 


66 Gill (‘Introduction’, 67) takes the nominalized reference rob évés adrod as evi- 
dence that the One must be the subject of the question as well as predicate, so the 
hypothesis under consideration is that ‘the one is one’. However, Parmenides’ hypo- 
thesis about the one is (as has already been pointed out in the dialogue) that every- 
thing is one; hence the hypothesis ‘that everything is one’ (& . . . efvau 70 wav) 
identified by Socrates at 128 a 8-B 1 could perfectly well be understood as the hypo- 
thesis ‘about the one’ which Parmenides intends. Moreover, in Parmenides’ sentence 
mept TOU évos avTob brob€uevos, eire €v €oTw elite ta) &v, ‘the one’ occurs first in the ge- 
nitive case, and thus does not naturally function as subject of the main clause in the 
way an English translation suggests: in the English version, ‘hypothesizing about the 
one itself, whether it is one or not one’, the fact that ‘the one’ is the most recent noun 
phrase makes it a good candidate to be understood as the anaphoric referent of ‘it’; 
in Greek, the inflection of ‘one’ militates in precisely the opposite direction, making 
it rather harder to read the genitive évds as the subject of éorw. 

67 See particularly Parm. 28 B 8.5 DK, ézet viv dorw dod av, é&v, ovveyés, ‘since 
it [reality] is now, likewise, all, one, continuous’. For ancient commentators, see As- 
clepius of Tralles: 6 pev yap Happevidys . . . etre 70 ov év etvan Kal memepacpévov, 
‘Parmenides . . . said that reality is one and extended’ (In Metaph. 41. 13-14 Hay- 
duck, ad 986°8), and Aristotle himself, who notes that Parmenides was driven by his 
rejection of not being to ‘think that reality is one, and nothing else’ (€ olerar etvat, 
TO Ov, Kal dAdo odbev, Metaph. 986>29-30). 

68 T am grateful to an anonymous referee for raising this point directly. 
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fr. 8) it seems that Parmenides himself refrained from using any 
subject expression to refer to the unified reality he was describing; 
English translations regularly have to insert repeated instances of 
the neuter pronoun ‘it’ to render the Greek. Plato, in having Par- 
menides state his monism in the Deductions consistently using the 
phrase ‘[it] is one’ (€v éorw) rather than ‘everything is one’ (€v éort 76 
mav), 1s accurately reproducing what seems to have been the mode of 
speech of the historical Parmenides. In this light, the use of subject 
phrases ‘reality’ (76 é6v) or ‘everything’ (76 wav) by later philosophers 
(including Aristotle as quoted above, and Plato’s Socrates at 128 a— 
B) to ‘cash out’ the ontological import of Parmenides’ claim in full 
can be seen as an interpretative advance: no wonder that Zeno com- 
ments that Socrates’ interpretation did not do a bad job (128 E 4). 
The current reading is also supported by the phrase structure of 
Attic Greek. The usual situation is that a noun used as the subject of 
a sentence appears with the article when that noun refers to some 
definite thing, or when it is necessary to distinguish the noun as 
subject rather than complement.”° The Greek number &, without 
an article, would normally be expected to function as an adjective, 
making it impossible for it to occupy subject position. Thus if ‘the 
one’ were the subject rather than part of the predicate, it should be 
placed after an article: an adjective which comes before or without 
an article is best read as ‘predicative’—part of the predicate rather 
than part of the specification of the subject. However, changing the 
position of a noun or adjective relative to the verb does not alter the- 
matic role: as a result we can translate the hypothesis as ‘[it] is one’ 
regardless of word order (whether stated as €&v éorw or éorw €v).” 


69 See e.g. Burnet’s translation: ‘One path only is left for us to speak of, namely, 
that It is. In it are very many tokens that what is, is uncreated and indestructible, 
alone, complete, immovable and without end. Nor was it ever, nor will it be; for 
now it is, all at once, a continuous one’ (J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, 2nd edn. 
(London, 1908), 199). See also Burnet’s discussion of the absence of subject expres- 
sion, pp. 203-4. 

7° See e.g. Meno’s claim that justice is excellence—not that excellence is justice— 
at Meno 73 D 9-10: 7) yap dixaoabvy . . . dpeT} orw. For a full discussion of the article 
in Attic prose see H. W. Smyth, A Greek Grammar for Colleges (New York, 1920), 
286-9; for a more modern treatment in terms of attributive and predicative usage see 
E. Boas and L. Huitink, ‘Syntax’, in E. J. Bakker (ed.), A Companion to the Ancient 
Greek Language (Oxford, 2010), 134-50 at 137. 

7™ Modern studies in Attic Greek tend to assign pragmatic instead of syntactic 
roles to different positions within a sentence, assigning the first position to the cate- 
gory of ‘setting’ or ‘topic’, or (if the first two are lacking) ‘focus’, the ‘entity which 
contributes the most salient and new information to the sentence’ (Boas and Huitink, 
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Thus the hyperbaton of ‘One [it] is not’ (ev . . . un €otw) for Deduc- 
tions Five to Eight need not mark any change in semantic meaning, 
but rather a shift in focus: the question is now, if [everything] is not 
one, then what follows??? 


8. Dramatic and dialectical context 


At one time it was possible to espouse without much in the way of 
argument the prima facie appearance that the second part of the Par- 
menides is a ‘reductio ad absurdum of Eleatic doctrines and methods, 
put into the mouth of the chief of the Eleatic school’.”3 However, 
the consensus seems largely to have shifted to the view that Parme- 
nides’ claims about the necessity and benefit of extensive further 
‘exercise’ (yupvaoia) for Socrates at 135 D ff. should be read as indi- 
cating to the reader that the second part will contain logical lessons 
which enable us to overcome the difficulties in the first part; indeed, 
that unless the second part is read as delivering insights which en- 
able us to ‘solve’ the first, it is impossible to read the dialogue as a 
coherent whole.” Even those who accept, with Cornford and Sayre, 
that Part II includes a ‘devastating attack on Eleatic ontology’’5 find 
it hard to see that this attack is sustained throughout the whole of 
the Deductions, or that such an attack is the primary aim of the dis- 
cussion. 

One reason for this shift in attitude has been the variety of non- 
Parmenidean referents proposed for the phrase ‘the One’ (ro €1), 


‘Syntax’, 148-9); for a full-length treatment see H. Dik, Word Order in Ancient 
Greek: A Pragmatic Account of Word Order Variation in Herodotus (Amsterdam, 
1995). 


72 See D. Sansone, “Towards a New Doctrine of the Article in Greek: Some Ob- 
servations on the Definite Article in Plato’, Classical Philology, 88 (1993), 191-205 
at 203, for a suggestive discussion of how focus naturally shifts when sentences are 
negated, and A. M. Devine, and L. D. Stephens, Discontinuous Syntax: Hyperbaton 
in Greek (Oxford, 2000), especially pp. 48-52, for a discussion of focus effects in hy- 
perbaton of descriptive adjectives. 

73 Harold Fowler, in the introductory essay to the Parmenides for the Loeb edition 
of 1911. 

74 See e.g. Meinwald, ‘Good-bye’, 336; B. Frances, ‘Plato’s Response to the Third 
Man Argument in the Paradoxical Exercise of the Parmenides’, Ancient Philosophy, 
16 (1996), 47-64 at 47; R. G. Turnbull, The Parmenides and Plato’s Late Philosophy 
(Toronto, 1998), 4; S. C. Rickless, ‘How Parmenides Saved the Theory of Forms’, 
Philosophical Review, 107 (1998), 501-54 at 502. 

75 Sayre, Lesson, 59; see also Cornford, Parmenides, 143 ff. 
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and the difficulty of reading all the Deductions (rather than just the 
first two) as yielding results which are genuinely damaging to Par- 
menides’ ontology.’° I address these issues in the next section. An- 
other reason for suspicion of a ‘hostile’ reading is that the original 
hostile accounts of Part II saw it primarily as ‘parody’,”’ deliver- 
ing no genuine insight but merely satirizing the Eleatic argumen- 
tative style; and indeed it is hard to sustain the view that so much 
text should be devoted simply to joking pastiche, as Cornford notes 
(Parmenides, 102). The current suggestion is importantly different: 
the attack on Parmenides cannot simply be a matter of satirizing 
his manner of argument, since that is implausible in the light of 
both the content of the Deductions and of the Zenonian dialectic, 
which requires that Plato identify genuine problems for Parmeni- 
des’ metaphysics; indeed, if the previous discussion of Socrates’ in- 
terpretation of ‘[it] is one’ (é&v éorw) at 128 A-B is correct, Plato is 
going to some lengths to make Eleatic metaphysics clear and tract- 
able, not obscure and incoherent. 

An important issue for the ‘Zenonian’ account of the dialectic is 
the question why attacking monism counts as defending the Theory 
of Forms—after all, surely there must be countless rival philosophi- 
cal theories to choose from, and showing that monism is problema- 
tic does not ipso facto force us to embrace Platonism. The answer, 
I suggest, is that Eleatic monism is in fact the closest theory in ‘lo- 
gical space’”® to Plato’s own, and indeed is presented as such in the 
Parmenides. Eleatic monism, at least as conceived by Plato, is in 
agreement with the Theory of Forms in many ways, and to some 
extent it can be argued that the only difference Plato sees between 
monism and Platonism in the dialogue is that the latter recognizes 
many distinct inhabitants of ultimate reality (the Forms), while mo- 
nism recognizes only one. First, consider the status of the things 
in the sensible world. Early on in the dialogue Socrates asks Zeno 
whether he recognizes a Form of Likeness and a Form of Unlike- 
ness, which are participated in by ‘you and me and the other things 
which we call “many”’ (7dAAa & 87) 7oAAa Kadobpuev, 129 A 2-3). Here 


76 Thus Runciman, ‘Parmenides’, 163: ‘Although certain arguments of the second 
part could be construed as referring to Parmenidean monism,, it is clearly impossible 
so to interpret them all.’ 

77 See H. FE Cherniss, ‘Parmenides and the Parmenides of Plato’, American 
Journal of Philology, 53 (1932), 122-38 at 131; A. E. Taylor, The Parmenides of 
Plato (Oxford, 1934), 10. 

78 I am grateful to Victor Caston for suggesting the phrase. 
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there is agreement between Platonist and Eleatic: while they may 
disagree on the nature of ultimate reality, they agree in using the 
terms ‘the others’ (7déAAa) and ‘the many’ (zroAAd) to talk about the 
sensible things of this world. Moreover, both are likely to agree that 
‘the others’ have a subsidiary ontological status: at least in the Pla- 
tonism of the Republic the things in the sensible world are mislead- 
ing shadows of ultimate reality, either less real or unreal, while the 
Eleatic world-view is that ‘the others’ are unreal simply by virtue of 
their apparent plurality, for ultimate reality is one indivisible thing. 

Thus Platonist and Eleatic are both committed in some sense to 
a distinction between appearance (the way things seem) and reality 
(the way things fundamentally are). But they also seem to agree 
that it is possible to continue to talk about the things in the world 
of appearances: Plato is concerned to explain how ‘the others’ are 
able to participate in the Forms, while Parmenides’ own poem no- 
toriously (and problematically) proceeds from outlining a monis- 
tic view about the way things really are to an account of ‘mortal 
opinions’ (28 B 8. 51 DK) about the cosmos, using a ‘deceptive ar- 
rangement of words’ (28 B 8. 53 DK). So Parmenides too is to some 
extent committed to the view that we can continue to use everyday 
speech even in the face of monism. How is this possible? A passing 
comment by Burnyeat endorsing an emendation of Parmenides’ 
text gives the answer: on his construal of the text, ‘mortals con- 
tinue to talk about something [when they use ordinary language], 
viz., the only thing there is to talk about, but what they say about it 
is wrong and contradictory’.7? On this reading, it is entirely legiti- 
mate for Parmenides to discuss the ‘others’ as well as the ‘one’, since 
talk about the ‘others’, even though it systematically misconstrues 
the nature of reality, is nevertheless talk about reality and is there- 
fore capable of being meaningfully employed without the kind of 
devastating failure of reference which would be a more natural con- 
sequence of thoroughgoing monism. 

Further similarities are found in the nature of the thing (or 
things) which constitute ultimate reality. Forms are, famously, un- 
changing and motionless, outside time and space, and in some sense 
separate or distinct from particular things in the world of appear- 
ance. Likewise, Parmenides’ One Being is described in his poem 
as uncreated, indestructible, existing outside time, unchanging (28 


79 M. FE. Burnyeat, ‘Idealism and Greek Philosophy: What Descartes Saw and 
Berkeley Missed’, Philosophical Review, 91 (1982), 3-40 at 19 n. 22. 
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B 8. 1-41 DK), and moreover is something which is ‘thought and 
spoken of’ (28 B 6. 1 DK) and so accessible through intellectual 
consideration. Were it not for the fact that Parmenides apparently 
attributes a spherical shape to his One Being (28 B 8. 42-3 DK), 
it would seem that the only difference between Parmenides’ and 
Plato’s ontology is that the former posits a single Form rather than 
a multitude of them. The consequence of these similarities between 
the two theories is that someone who is already convinced that the 
pluralistic world of appearances is systematically misleading, who 
believes there must be an underlying ultimate reality accessible 
through thought, and who is committed to that reality being atem- 
poral and unchanging, actually has two rival theories to select from: 
Plato’s pluralistic ontology of Forms, and Parmenides’ One Being. 
Looked at in this way, there is more agreement than disagreement 
between the two, and it is entirely natural for Plato to consider that 
the best way to defend the Forms is to attack monism: someone 
who became convinced that the Theory of Forms is untenable 
would find the Eleatic ontology a close alternative, which could 
be adopted without much adjustment in the overall metaphysical 
picture. Should it turn out that Parmenides’ theory is untenable, of 
course, the rejection of Platonism becomes a much bigger deal for 
the wavering theorist, for then there may be no viable alternative 
picture of ultimate reality beyond the world of appearances to 
which we might help ourselves.*° 

This picture of monism as a close rival to a Theory of Forms 
was also shared by the Victorian monist F. H. Bradley: his famous 
‘Bradley’s Regress’, now commonly perceived as an objection to 


8° Another very similar alternative seems to have been Pythagoreanism, although 
Plato may have felt that the rejection of the copy—original account of participation 
adequately dealt with that as a rival: as quoted above, Aristotle tells us that Py- 
thagoreans were committed to jiunovs as their counterpart to Platonic participation. 
A further close rival, suggested by an anonymous referee, might have been the meta- 
physic of the so-called ‘unwritten doctrines’, according to which everything comes 
from the One and the Indefinite Dyad. But this theory—if he held it at all—would 
have been Plato’s own, adopted at some later date; there is not much reason to sup- 
pose that Plato felt the need to defend the Forms against it, since it is most likely that 
he would either (i) not have formulated it yet, or (ii) have formulated and adopted 
it and so not wanted to defend the Forms against it. Moreover, not every reading of 
the place of the two principles, the ‘One’ and the ‘Infinite Dyad’, sees their role as 
opposed to the existence of the Forms: the claim that everything has its origin in the 
interplay of two principles does not automatically have an ontological consequence 
for the plurality of Forms, since what exists need not be limited to what is funda- 
mental. 
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the independent existence of universals, was originally intended to 
motivate a monism according to which in reality there exists only 
one thing, ‘the Absolute’.®? Bradley argues that “The arrangement 
of given facts into relations and qualities may be necessary in prac- 
tice, but it is theoretically unintelligible’ (Appearance, 25) and so is 
an aspect of ‘appearance’ and not of ‘true reality’. His reason is that, 
because a regress of relations ensues if we try to show how the qua- 
lities are related to each other, the very idea of such a metaphysics 
‘contradicts itself’ (Appearance, 25).°? Bradley too considers that 
monism is close to Platonism in logical space: for him, plurality is 
intelligible only on the supposition of the real existence of ‘qualities 
and relations’, and once these are shown to be unintelligible, the lo- 
gical next step is a monism of broadly the kind Parmenides seems 
to have held. 

Thus there is a natural answer to the question of why Plato 
thought he could defend the Forms by attacking Parmenides’ 
metaphysics: it is because Eleatic monism in fact shares much of 
its fundamental world-view with Platonism, and consequently is 
likely to be a first port of call for disillusioned Platonists; likewise, 
for those monists who want to preserve the distinction between 
appearance and reality, and the timeless unchanging nature of 
the latter, dissatisfaction with monism would lead naturally to 
considering Platonism as an alternative. As a result, there is no 
reason to treat an attack on monism in Part II of the Parmenides as 
a non sequitur: rather, it is entirely natural to defend a theory by 
attacking the most similar viable alternative. 


g. Reading the ‘one’ and the Deductions 


Parmenides explicitly says that the hypothesis he is considering 
is ‘about the One itself’ (wept tod vos adrot, 137 B 3-4); the noun 
phrase ‘the One’ is used in all eight of the Deductions as well as 
in the ‘coda’ after the Second Deduction, either by itself or in the 
phrase ‘things which are other than the One’ (7a GAAa Tob évés, 
159 B 3-4 and passim). So what is the One? Current interpretations 
may be classified as either ‘variantist’, accepting that the phrase 


8: FH. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, 2nd edn. [Appearance] (London, 1897), 
144-7. 
82 See Peacock, ‘Bradley’, for more on Bradley’s Regress in the modern debate. 
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has ambiguous reference and readers must establish for them- 
selves what kind of ‘One’ is meant at each point, or ‘invariantist’, 
holding that ‘the One’ has the same intended referent throughout 
the Deductions;*®3 the most common invariantist claim is that ‘the 
One’ is the Platonic Form of Unity.°+ However, neither approach is 
without its disadvantages. Variantists may be criticized for leaving 
too much to the ingenuity of the individual reader in identifying 
what entity Plato has in mind in each Deduction; they also face 
the accusation that they must read passages which are clearly con- 
sequences of the initial hypothesis as ‘disguised definitions’, as Allen 
alleges.*5 Conversely, the invariantist approach requires readers 
to work very hard to establish a way in which substantial lessons 
can be drawn from what would naturally be read as a series of 
contradictions: if the same ‘One’ is said to be both F and con-F 
for a range of properties, it could very easily seem that the surface 
contradictions are genuine. The invariantist also faces the issue of 
having to explain how Plato and Parmenides could think it makes 
sense to continue discussing the properties of this invariant ‘one’ 
entity after it has been hypothesized not to exist, in Deductions 
5-8. Many ingenious suggestions have been made to meet these 
problems head-on. However, the fact that invariantists cannot 
agree on which of Parmenides’ apparent conclusions are to be 
accepted and which are to be rejected by the reader, even after they 
have reached agreement about the subject of the Deductions (Gill, 
‘Design’, 503), suggests that an invariantist approach still places 
significant strain on the interpretative capacity of the audience. 
The current interpretation, treating the hypothesis as the monis- 
tic suggestion that ‘[everything] is one’, synthesizes the advantages 
of both approaches: first, like the normal invariantist approach it 
does not rely on the ingenuity of the reader to understand what the 
subject of the Deductions is, since this is mandated by the nature 
of the metaphysics in question. The range of possible referents for 
‘the one’ (ro €v) changes depending on whether we work on the 
hypothesis that everything is one (év éotw) or the hypothesis that 


83 Invariantist readings include those of Gill (Philosophos; ‘Design’), Allen (Par- 
menides), and Meinwald (‘Exercise’), while the most significant variantists are Corn- 
ford (Parmenides) and Sayre (Lesson, 123), as well as Proclus himself (see Allen, Par- 
menides, 184). 84 Allen, Parmenides, 182; Gill, ‘Design’, 502. 

85 See Allen, Parmenides, 185. Allen also complains that the variantist approach 
‘ignores [the] structure’ of the Deductions, and requires that Parmenides’ own ex- 
planation of the method ‘be ignored’. 
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everything is not one (€év py éo7w): if everything is one (monism is 
true), then there is only one viable referent for ‘the one’, namely, 
the one thing that exists. (I shall take Bradley’s lead and refer to 
this as the ‘Absolute’ One—a being whose existence is incompat- 
ible with the real existence of any other distinct entities.) On the 
other hand, if everything is not one (év py éorw), then monism is 
false, and what exists comprises many different entities; in that case 
‘the one’ cannot refer to the Absolute One as conceived by Parme- 
nides, because it is essential to this entity that it be identical with 
reality as a whole, and on this hypothesis there is no one being which 
zs identical with reality as a whole in the way Parmenides supposes. 
But if the alternative to a Parmenidean metaphysics in this dialogue 
is actually a Platonic ontology of Forms, then ‘the One’ in the De- 
ductions based on the hypothesis that ‘[everything] is not one’ (é py 
éorw) can plausibly be identified with a Form of One, as Allen, Gill, 
and Meinwald suggest. So the current approach makes fewer de- 
mands on the reader’s intuition than the variantist position; and at 
the same time it is not vulnerable to the objections raised by Allen, 
since the reference of ‘the One’ is solidly grounded in the remarks 
made in the transitional passage, and is compatible with the obvi- 
ously ‘Parmenidean’ conception of the ‘One’ developed in the First 
Deduction. Moreover, unlike the standard invariantist approach, 
this reading does not attribute to Plato a lengthy discussion of the 
properties of a ‘non-existent’ Platonic One, or a ‘one that is not’, 
since the question occupying the second half of the Deductions is 
not what the consequences are for the One if the One does not exist, 
but rather what the consequences are for the One if monism is false 
and reality as a whole is ‘not one’. 

Parmenides’ discussion of his method in the ‘transitional’ passage 
(136 A-C) might be thought to force an ‘existential’ sense of ‘is’ (é€o71) 
throughout, and thus to compel us to take the subject of hypothe- 
sis as also the grammatical subject of the verb ‘is’; this would rule 
out the current reading, on which ‘is’ functions as copula and the 
‘one’ is complement, not subject, of the verb. If that were so, the 
hypothesis discussed in the Deductions could not be monism itself, 
but would have to be the existence of a (or the) ‘One’. Most signifi- 
cant is the claim that the exercise should be capable of application 
to a large number of subjects of hypothesis: not only Parmenides’ 
own theory (137 B 2 ff.), but also Zeno’s (136 A 5—7), and to subjects 
such as likeness (136 B 2), motion, rest, creation, destruction, and 
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being and not-being themselves (136 B 5-6).°° In each case, we are 
told, we must investigate the consequences whether we hypothe- 
size about the subject ‘as being or as not being’ (136B 7). Since it 
is hard to understand how some of these hypotheses could be read 
except as existential in nature, it might be thought that every use of 
a hypothesis of something ‘being or not being’ must be existential: 
in particular, the suggestion that we should investigate ‘if likeness 
is or if it is not’ (e €orw dpoudrys 7 ef py EoTW, 136B I-2) seems 
impossible to read with ‘likeness’ as complement rather than sub- 


ject (‘if it [reality] is likeness’) but works much better as ‘if likeness 


exists’ 87 


But the fact that some of the uses of ‘is’ in the transitional pas- 
sage are best read as existential does not show that all uses must 
be, for several reasons. First, the fact that Greek ‘is’ (éo71) can be 
used in many senses—existential, copulative, predicative, and even 
alethic®®—without any syntactical determinant means precisely that 
we cannot securely infer from the fact that it has one sense in one 
sentence to the fact that it has the same one in another. Indeed, it 
may well have been historically accurate to present Parmenides as 
sliding from one sense of ‘is’ to another without warning: a rea- 
sonable reconstruction of Parmenides’ refusal to allow talk of ‘that 
which is not’, as discussed at Soph. 241 D ff., is that Parmenides 


86 Tt should not be claimed, as an anonymous referee suggests, that this prolifera- 
tion of potential subjects shows that the hypothesis actually used in Part II is picked 
merely because that is what the characters had happened to be talking about earlier in 
relation to Zeno’s book: from the characters’ perspective the choice of Parmenides’ 
hypothesis is entirely natural, but it is highly implausible that Plato himself chose to 
spend nearly thirty Stephanus pages investigating the consequences of a particular 
hypothesis for no other reason than that his characters had discussed it briefly at the 
start of the dialogue. 

87 However, we should not infer from Parmenides’ description of his method as 
seeing what follows not only from ‘hypothesizing each thing if it is’ but also from 
‘hypothesizing this very same thing if it is not’ (e¢ éorw €xacrov brorieuevov .. . dAAA 
Kal et ta) €ott 70 avdTo TobTO Uroribecbat, 135 E 9-136 A 2) that the ‘is’ (€o71) in these 
hypotheses always has an explicit subject. The verb tzori#yu regularly takes a direct 
object of the thing or subject hypothesized (as it does, for example, with the relative 
pronoun at 136A 4-5 and 136C 4); thus the phrases €xao7ov and 76 atro Tobro could 
just as well be accusatives, direct objects of the verb indicating the subject matter hy- 
pothesized rather than the subject of éo71; then the sense of éo7: would be left open. 
The suggestion would then be simply that, whatever the subject in question, we ask 
what follows concerning it if 7t is, and what follows concerning it if 7t 7s not, without 
stipulating that this should be an existential sense of éo7: for every topic of discus- 
sion. I am grateful to an anonymous referee for highlighting this passage. 

88 See C. H. Kahn, ‘The Greek Verb “To Be” and the Concept of Being’, Foun- 
dations of Language, 2 (1966), 245-65. 
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himself did not distinguish ‘saying that which is not’ to mean the 
utterance of falsehood (saying ‘that which is not true’) from ‘say- 
ing that which is not’ in the sense of talking about ‘that which does 
not exist’.°° It would be strange if this Parmenides, who is accused 
at Soph. 242 c 4 of speaking ‘carelessly’ (ed«dAws) concerning ‘is’, 
should be represented as adhering strictly to one sense of ‘is’ for all 
the possible subjects of hypothesis. In fact, it is extremely difficult 
to hold that every ‘hypothesis’ suggested for consideration must 
be read with an existential sense of ‘is’: the hypothesis of Zeno’s 
mentioned at 136A 5 is expressed using a form of words which has 
already explicitly been identified as shorthand for the claim that 
‘everything is many’ in Socrates’ speech at 128 a 4—B 6. Thus the 
hypothesis considered by Zeno which is under consideration in the 
transitional passage is hard to read as anything other than the claim 
that ‘[everything] is many’ (zoAAd éor, 136A 5), with its negation 
as the monist hypothesis that ‘[everything] is not many’ (uyH éor 
TOoAAG, 136.4 7). 

There are other reasons for not restricting the interpretation of 
the ‘is’ in these hypotheses to a purely existential usage. Perhaps 
most significantly, Parmenides’ summing up of the method at 136B 
6-c 1 includes explicit provision for opposed hypotheses which are 
not purely existential in character: ‘about whatever you hypothe- 
size, as being or as not being, and affected by whatever other con- 
dition’ (étwtv GAdAo mafos macyovros), suggesting that the method 
may be applied to opposed hypotheses which concern rival charac- 
terizations of some object rather than simply contrasting existence 
and non-existence. Moreover, to claim that the ‘is’ (€o7v) in Par- 
menides’ method can only be read existentially would be to limit 
quite severely Parmenides’ conception of the topics of philosophical 
hypothesis, reducing every question to an ontological issue about 
the existence versus non-existence of some specified entity. That 
would render his method so narrow that it would be surprising to 
find someone of Plato’s broad philosophical interests keen to ex- 
pound and use it. Thus the most plausible account of the ‘method’ 
sketched in the ‘transitional’ passage is that Parmenides is leav- 
ing the sense of ‘is’ undetermined, in line with what seems to have 
been his general approach; it will be for Plato’s readers to estab- 
lish for each individual subject of hypothesis what it means to say 


89 See N. P. White, ‘Introduction’, in id., Plato: Sophist (Indianapolis, 1996), i- 
xliv at xvii-xix. 
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‘is’ in conjunction with it. Such a reading coheres well with Soc- 
rates’ earlier interpretative speech: in establishing that ‘everything 
is one’ can be shortened to ‘[it] is one’ he provides a clear sign- 
post about how the latter phrase is to be read within the dialogue, 
something which would be superfluous if we could establish inde- 
pendently that it was an existential sense of ‘is’ that is at stake in 
every subject of hypothesis. 

It would be a huge task, well beyond the scope of this paper, to 
establish a full reading of the Deductions; that would take (at least) 
a line-by-line translation and commentary. However, since I have 
claimed that a major advantage of my reading of the Third Man is 
that it clears the way to apply a ‘Zenonian’ dialectic to the Parmeni- 
des as a whole, it is important at least to outline how a ‘hostile’ read- 
ing of Part II would interpret the initial hypothesis and conclusion 
of each Deduction. The overall picture that emerges is one in which 
the Deductions based on the monistic hypothesis ‘[everything] is 
one’ or ‘[reality] is one’ (€v éorw)—Deductions One to Four, in- 
cluding the ‘coda’—yield conclusions which are embarrassing for 
the monist either because they are absurd or (more commonly) be- 
cause they are inconsistent with Eleatic monism itself, while those 
based on the rejection of monism (Deductions Five to Eight) pro- 
duce either results which Plato could accept or issues which he has 
the resources to resolve independently. If that is right, then the 
clear winner in the discussion is the hypothesis that reality is not 
one thing (€v 7) éorw). Here I shall focus only on the way in which 
each hypothesis is introduced, and on the main ostensible conclu- 
sions drawn, rather than on the progress of individual arguments. 
It is hoped that this will be enough to show that the ‘Zenonian’ ac- 
count of the overall dialectic is not entirely without merit. 

First Deduction. It is not unfamiliar—albeit not entirely uncon- 
troversial—to recognize that the ‘One’ as described at the start of 
the First Deduction exhibits features which are characteristic of the 
Absolute One of Parmenides’ poem (Cornford, Parmenides, 134). 
This is entirely consistent with the reading I propose: the start of 
this Deduction would then read as ‘If [reality] is one, can the situ- 
ation be any other than that the [Absolute] One is not many?’ (e7 €v 
éotw, GAAo Tt ovK av ein TOAAG 70 €v;, 137 C 4-5). If monism is pre- 
supposed, then (i) ‘the One’ becomes an acceptable synonym for 
reality, and (ii) it follows that this Absolute One should not be in 
any sense ‘many’. Following this a string of negative conclusions 
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about the Absolute One’s characteristics are derived, culminating 
in the results that the Absolute One ‘participates in being not at all’ 
(ovdanas dpa ovaias peTéxet, 141 EQ), and so ‘is not in any way’ (ov- 
dapya@s apa €or 76 Ev, 141 E Q-10) and it is impossible for it to ‘be’, 
as a result of which it ‘is not named nor spoken of nor believed nor 
known, nor does any of those that are perceive it? (142 A 4-6). As 
Cornford notes, 


It has been proved that the One of Parmenides, if it is to be (as he said) ab- 
solutely one, unique and without parts, cannot have a whole series of attri- 
butes which Parmenides assigned to it: it cannot be a limited sphere filling 
all space and remaining at rest; it cannot possess existence or aname... 
And, instead of being the sole object of rational thought, it cannot be known 
in any way.?° 


The current approach makes this reading easier to sustain: rather 
than relying on the reader’s intuition to establish that the ‘One’ in 
question is the Parmenidean Absolute One, that fact follows simply 
from the fact that it is the positive monistic hypothesis ‘[reality] is 
one’ (év éorww) that is under consideration. 

Second Deduction. Here the reasoning starts from a question 
which on the current reading should be translated as ‘if [reality] 
is one, is it possible that it should be, and yet not share in being?’ 
(€v ef €otw, dpa otov te adro etvar pev, ovoias d€ py pweTéxewv;, 142 B 
5—-6).°" Whereas the First Deduction started from the claim that, 
if reality is one, then the Absolute One is ‘not many’, this one 
starts from the claim that, if reality is one, the Absolute One exists. 
From that, it is claimed that it ‘shares in being’, from which are 
derived the conclusions that the Absolute One has parts, is ‘many’ 
and indeed ‘boundless in multitude’ (dze.pa 76 7ARO0s, 144 E 4-5), 
that greatness and smallness and the numbers must exist, that the 
Absolute One is both in motion and at rest, and that it has a range 
of contradictory characters F and con-F with regard to both itself 
and the ‘others’. The problem this raises is neatly summed up in 
a question at 153 B 8: ‘would the One exist although having come 


9° Cornford, Parmenides, 134. 

9* It is noticeable that on a standard reading, adzé is a superfluous and suprising 
addition: if & were already the subject of the sentence, there would be no need for 
a further pronoun to serve as the subject of the infinitive efvar, and indeed the stan- 
dard practice would be for the subject of an infinitive in a so-called ‘nominative and 
infinitive construction’ to be omitted if already present as the subject of the main 
clause. 
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into being contrary to its own nature?’ (dp’ av ein ro &v mapa dvow 
TH avTov yeyovds), something which is admitted to be impossible. 
What is established in this Deduction is precisely that the mere 
existence of the Absolute One entails that it has characteristics con- 
trary to its own nature—in other words, that it is an entity whose 
very essence entails its non-existence. A similar theme is developed 
in the so-called coda (155 E-157 B), where it is deduced that ‘if the 
One is such as we have described it’ (155 E 3-4), it must partake 
of generation and destruction, and of various kinds of change. 
All this is similarly embarrassing to Parmenidean metaphysics, 
since Parmenides seems explicitly to have ruled out increase and 
diminution, creation and destruction, and other kinds of change 
in the Absolute One.” 

Third and Fourth Deductions. As noted above, Parmenides’ meta- 
physics seems committed to the possibility of continued discourse 
regarding the ‘others’, even though his ontology rules out their dis- 
tinct existence. Incoherent or contradictory conclusions about the 
others themselves are not a particular problem for that ontology, for 
a monist is at liberty to say (as Bradley explicitly does in the pas- 
sages quoted earlier) that talk about multiple distinct ‘others’ is a re- 
sult of conceptual confusion and so the existence of contradictions 
concerning them is simply further evidence for the monist world- 
view. Thus the fact that the Third Deduction establishes that the 
others have all the characters, and the Fourth that they have none, 
is not ipso facto problematic for the monist, although some such 
conclusion is required to maintain the symmetry of the presenta- 
tion. However, the discussion within the Fourth Deduction raises 
a serious and genuine problem for this kind of monist. The others, 
we are told, must be ‘separate’ (ywpis, 159 B 6) from the One, and 
the One cannot have parts, and as a result the others cannot par- 
ticipate in the One in any way, having it neither as whole nor part 
(159D 1-2). In that case, it is argued, ‘the others are by no means 
one, nor do they have any “one” within them’ (otéauq dpa év TadAAd 
€otw, 000’ exer €v éavtois év ovd€v, 159 D 3-4). This is a genuinely 
troubling result for the Eleatic: as Burnyeat suggests (above), the 
best way to sustain both (i) the claim that the phrase ‘the others’ 
has a genuine referent and so talk using that phrase is legitimate, 
and (ii) the claim that only the Absolute One exists, is to hold that 
talk about ‘the others’ has the One as its referent: if there is only an 


9? See especially Parm. 28 B 8. 1-14 DK. 
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Absolute One, then the only way to avoid reference failure for the 
phrase ‘the others’ is to count it as an ontologically misleading way 
of referring to the One. But now it turns out that ‘the others’ can- 
not share in the One in any way, and must be treated as a separate 
category of being—a conclusion problematic for Eleatic monism, 
since it suggests that ‘the others’ cannot simply be a confused way 
of talking about the One, and thus that the meaningful use of that 
phrase implies that reality contains things which cannot merely be 
considered alternative aspects of the One itself. In more modern 
terms, we might say that this reasoning tends to show that Parme- 
nides’ talk of ‘the others’ brings with it ontological commitment to 
things other than the Absolute One; the mere fact that he has spe- 
cified an exercise which requires discussion of the consequences for 
the others as well as the One threatens to overturn his ontology. 
Fifth Deduction. The Fifth Deduction is perhaps the most puzz- 
ling of all:93 it begins with a digression on the meaning of the hypo- 
thesis under consideration, deciding that the next question should 
actually be ‘if indeed the One is not’ (e? 5€ 62) ux) Eats 76 Ev, 160 B 5). 
This explicit use of ‘one’ with an article (the first time an articular 
‘one’ has appeared as part of the statement of the hypothesis itself) 
might suggest that the intention has been existential throughout; 
however, that formulation of the negative hypothesis is consistent 
with the current reading. Given that, up to this point, ‘the One’ 
has been used to refer exclusively to the Absolute One, denying the 
existence of the Absolute One is very close to equivalent to deny- 
ing that reality ‘is one’, since the only options if the Absolute One 
does not exist and monism is untrue are either that nothing exists or 
that a plurality of things exist. Indeed, the speakers return imme- 
diately to a more familiar form of the hypothesis, ‘if [everything] 
is not one’ (ei &v py €or). Quickly they establish that speaking of 
‘what is not’ still involves knowing of what we speak (160 C), and as 
a result that they must discuss the question ‘if [reality] is not one, 
what is it necessary for it to be?’ (év ef uy €ort, Ti xp7) etvar;, 160 D 3). 
Previous Deductions have been able to use ‘the One’ as a shorthand 
for reality, but now that it is being supposed that reality is not one, 


93 Sayre considers that it forms a pair with the Second Deduction, since both con- 
cern a unity admitting relationships with others (K. M. Sayre, ‘Plato’s Parmenides: 
Why the Eight Hypotheses Are Not Contradictory’, Phronesis, 23 (1978), 133-50 at 
140), while Cornford believes that it establishes that a non-existent entity must in 
some sense have being (Parmenides, 219); Gill’s assessment is that this Deduction 
teaches us that ‘the speakers have a faulty conception of being’ (Philosophos, 71). 
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there is no easily available phrase to refer to it with; and indeed the 
thing under discussion lacks a name of any kind while being char- 
acterized as knowable and different from the others, being referred 
to from 160 D 4-E 2 only through forms of the pronouns ‘it’ (at70) 
and ‘that’ (éxeivo).°* Thus it is feasible to read the Fifth Deduction 
as facing squarely up to the question of how to characterize a reality 
which is not one. It is noticeable, as well, that once Plato does in- 
troduce descriptive terms to refer to the entity under discussion in 
the Fifth Deduction, the phrase that he uses most frequently (76 €év 
py ov: 162 E 4, 163 A 6, 163 B 4, also in the dative at 161 E 1) would 
just as well be translated as ‘that which is not one’, taking the article 
to govern the participle and sandwich the phrase as a whole, as it 
would in the standard (but contradictory-sounding) ‘the One that 
is not’ or ‘the non-existent One’.% 

This account of the Fifth Deduction avoids the necessity of ex- 
plaining why Parmenides is considering in detail the attributes of a 
‘non-existent’ One; further, if we take it as an exploration of the 
consequences for a reality which is not one, these consequences 
are generally congenial to a Platonic world-view: reality, we dis- 
cover, partakes of likeness and unlikeness (161 B), inequality, equa- 
lity, greatness and smallness (161 D), existence (161 E), is both at 
rest and in motion (162 E), changes and does not change (163 4), 
and comes into being and perishes (163 B). Plato, of course, is com- 
mitted to all of these characteristics being features of the world of 
appearance; moreover, he can explain how this is possible in terms 
of different things of the world participating in different Forms, or 
single things participating in contrary Forms. On that basis, then, 
the Fifth Deduction does not constitute a real objection to the hypo- 
thesis that reality is ‘not one’. 

Sixth and Seventh Deductions. The final, shorter Deductions can 


9+ Some translations—notably the Loeb—disingenuously replace these with repe- 
titions of the phrase ‘the One’, disguising the meaning of the passage. 

95 If 70 é&v formed a complete noun phrase, and yet the yu) 6v were further speci- 
fication of which entity is intended, as it is on the standard view, we would expect 
a repeated article to be used to signal this in Attic, viz. 70 &v ro uy ov. Of course, 
other readings are possible: there is the possibility that the 7 6v forms a separate 
descriptive participle phrase, giving us ‘the one, since it is not’ or ‘the one, in so far 
as it is not’ (or even ‘if it is not’ or ‘although it is not’). On these readings there is 
no guarantee that the ‘is’ in question will be existential. Of course, these alternative 
possibilities do not change the fact that the standard readings ‘the non-existent one’ 
and ‘the one that is not’ (Sayre, Parmenides, 48 ad 161 E, 50 ad 163 £), in treating 17) 
ov as part of the noun phrase that specifies the subject, do not take full account of 
conventions of Greek phrase structure. 
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all be read as posing challenges for a non-monistic conception of 
reality which Plato or his audience already had the resources to an- 
swer. The Sixth Deduction suggests that if reality ‘is not one’ then 
nothing can truly be predicated of it (‘[reality], in not being one, is 
not in any state whatsoever’: €v ovK ov odK exer ws ovdauy, 164B 
3). This is a problem which Plato could be expected to take in his 
stride: as noted above, Parmenides is identified in the Sophist as the 
author of the doctrine that falsehood is impossible because it is im- 
possible to speak of ‘what is not’ (257 ff.); in that dialogue Plato 
proposes to answer this by finding a way to insist that ‘that which 
is not somehow is’ (241 D 6-7) and thus that it is possible to speak 
falsely. The discussion in that dialogue is entirely at odds with the 
apparent acceptance in the Sixth Deduction that ‘that which is not’ 
signals nothing other than the ‘absence of being’ (odotas dmovaiar, 
163 C 3); if that premiss is rejected (as it must be by anyone familiar 
with the views Plato considers in the Sophist), then there is no rea- 
son to suppose that the conclusions of this Deduction go through; it 
may even be that the audience of the Parmenides was already aware 
of, and sympathetic to, Plato’s rejection of the Parmenidean doc- 
trine of the impossibility of saying ‘that which is not’. 

The conclusion of the Seventh Deduction is even more congenial 
to Platonic orthodoxy: the Heraclitean claim that ‘the others’ 
(7éAAa)—which we identified above as the sensible particulars of 
this world—are ‘changing in every way, and resting in every way, 
and coming into being, and perishing’ (165 D 6—7) expresses a view 
that Plato seems to have endorsed in broad outline (cf. Rep. 478 E- 
479 D); moreover, Socrates has already in this dialogue expressed 
the view that it would be ‘not at all strange’ (ov6ev . . . dromov, 129 B 
4) to declare that sensible particulars exhibit contrary properties, 
for example being many and one at the same time. Perhaps most 
striking is that at Soph. 249 Cc 10-D 4 it is claimed that the philo- 
sopher must accept that ‘reality and the all’ (76 6v re Kal 70 may, 
249 D 3-4) 1s both unchanging and changing—presumably because 
it comprises both unchanging Forms and sensible particulars in 
flux—immediately after it is asserted that the philosopher should 
reject the claim that all is at rest both from those ‘speaking of the 
One’ and from those ‘speaking of the many Forms’ (249 C II-D 1). 
So while the Sixth Deduction proceeds from premisses which the 
Sophist gives us reason to think Plato would have rejected, the 
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Seventh moves to a conclusion which the Sophist provides reason 
for believing Plato would have endorsed. 

Eighth Deduction and ‘Conclusion’. These seem to present a more 
genuine issue for Plato’s rejection of monism: in keeping with the 
current interpretation, the Eighth Deduction must be read as start- 
ing with the question ‘If [reality] is not one, but is things other than 
the one, what is it necessary for it to be?’ (165 E 1-3), and goes on to 
point out that this means that the others will not be one, using ‘one’ 
(€v) with the verb ‘to be’ ina sentence where ‘one’ can only be read as 
predicative: ‘the others will not be one’ (év pév obx Eorat TaAAG, 165 E 
4); however, it ends with the conclusion ‘If it [reality] is not one, it 
is nothing’ (166c 1). Here Parmenides suggests that reality must 
be one because without the Eleatic One it is impossible for us to re- 
cognize the ‘many’ sensible particulars as either one or many, as like 
or unlike, identical or non-identical (166 a—c)—a conclusion which 
is genuinely intolerable. However, the reasoning here relies on in- 
ferring from the claim that ‘it is not one’ (év wy éo7w) the further 
conclusions that ‘one’ must be counted among ‘the non-existent’ 
(rav py OvTwr, 166 A 1-2 and passim) and thus that the others can 
have no contact or dealings with it. Parmenides here is making pre- 
cisely the mistake we have now learnt not to make, and confusing 
the claim that reality ‘is not one’ with the claim that ‘one is not’-— 
an easier mistake to make in a language where word order does not 
always determine thematic role. 

To be convinced by the logic of this Deduction, one must rea- 
son from the claim that it [reality] is not one to the claim that the 
others, if they have any dealings with the one, must be per impossi- 
bile dealing with that which does not exist. But saying that reality is 
‘not one’ does not entail the absence of referent for the phrases ‘one’ 
or ‘the One’—as we have noted, on the supposition that monism is 
false, these could just as well refer to the Platonic Form of Oneness 
or the characteristic or feature of oneness or individuality. Thus the 
obvious move to make is to deny that it follows, from the failure of 
monism, that there is no sense in which things can participate in 
the One, or that things which participate in the One are participat- 
ing in something non-existent; only that the One in question cannot 
be the Absolute One but must be a less austere, non-Parmenidean 
conception. Indeed, it is noticeable that for the entire content of this 
Deduction after the first sentence, ‘one’ lacks an article, even when 
it is best read as the subject of a verb or participle, adding deliberate 
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potential for ambiguity. It is in fact Socrates’ interpretative leap in 
his original discussion with Zeno that enables the audience to avoid 
drawing the conclusion: if ‘is not one’ means ‘[reality] is not one’, 
as Socrates had earlier suggested (and Zeno had approved), then it 
simply does not follow, from the claim that ‘is not one’, that ‘one’ 
is among those which are ‘not being’ or that there cannot be such 
a thing as the Platonic Form of ‘One’. Thus the Eighth Deduction 
offers reasoning which the previous dialectic has given the audience 
the resources to pick apart, and its conclusion need not be read as 
validly inferring a genuine problem for the anti-monist position; in- 
deed, it is based on what may even have been an obvious sophistry 
to any native speaker of Greek who had closely followed the earlier 
discussion. 

Commentators are divided on the significance of the final conclu- 
sion of the dialogue (166 c 1-5): most follow Cornford in treating 
it as merely ‘ostensible’ (Parmenides, 244), challenging the reader 
to go back and find the ‘ambiguities’ and ‘fallacies’ that have led to 
the contradictory conclusion that everything both is and is not. The 
current approach offers to make interpretation easier: we can trans- 
late this conclusion as ‘Whether [reality] is one or is not one, both it 
(ad76) and the others, both in relation to themselves and in relation 
to each other, all in every way both are and are not, and both seem 
and do not seem.’ This can be unpacked as saying that, whether or 
not monism is presupposed, reality as a whole turns out to exhibit 
a wide variety of different characters, as do the particular things 
within it. But that, of course, is exactly what Plato’s world-view is 
designed to make sense of—a reality of multiple different entities, 
with a variety of different and often shifting features. This conclu- 
sion, far from being merely ostensible, looks back to the conclusion 
of the First and Second Deductions, which I have argued derived 
the non-existence of the Absolute One from its mere Parmenidean 
unity, and then the disunity of the Absolute One from its mere ex- 
istence; thus even if it is supposed that reality is one, we can derive 
the result that reality is disunified and the bearer of multiple dif- 
ferent features, in a way which is intolerable to Parmenides. Thus 
the conclusion ‘follows unconditionally’:°° what has been proved is 
that monism cannot be true, because its key thesis about the unity 
and simplicity of ultimate reality is undermined whether one starts 


96 The phrase is due to Sayre, Lesson, 103; Sayre uses evidence about the histori- 
cal Zeno’s own arguments to motivate this approach to the dialectic. 
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the enquiry by presupposing its truth or by presupposing its fal- 
sity. Here too, the reading that treats the Deductions as hostile to 
monism offers significant advantages over more normal invariant- 
ist and variantist approaches. 


10. Conclusion 


The Parmenides is an astonishingly complex work, which at times 
makes reference to intellectual traditions now available to us only in 
part, such as the metaphysics and logic of the Eleatic school. Never- 
theless, the interpretation which has the best claim on our attention 
is one which makes sense of the dialogue as a unity, and this in- 
volves both establishing how the second part constitutes in some 
sense an acknowledgement of the problems raised in the first, and 
showing how the dialogue is internally self-sufficient, not relying on 
readers’ prior knowledge of Platonic ‘background commitments’ to 
follow the reasoning. I have argued that the Third Man regress, as 
it appears in the Parmenides, can be motivated by factors internal to 
the text of the dialogue, and that the regress can be avoided by re- 
jecting one candidate account of participation; consequently, I sug- 
gested, we should take a different view of the challenge the Third 
Man poses to the Theory of Forms: not a threatened ontological 
excess, but a non-fatal, though potentially embarrassing, lack of 
explanation of participation. This cleared the way for a reading of 
the dialogue as a whole as a confrontation between two rival me- 
taphysical systems, adjudicated using the ‘scorecard’ methodology 
explained by Zeno, and I have proposed an account of the dialec- 
tic which shows how a critique of Eleatic monism can constitute a 
valid defence of the Forms. In the course of elaborating this, it has 
been necessary to propose an original interpretation of the Deduc- 
tions based on a different reading of the key phrase ‘[it] is one’ (€v 
éorw); although considerations of space have prevented this being 
elaborated in the detail that might be desirable, I hope enough has 
been done to establish it as a promising avenue for future work. 

If the reading proposed here is correct, the Parmenides is even 
more impressive and ambitious than many readers have realized, 
both philosophically and in a literary sense: it offers a diagnosis 
of the mistake which leads to regress via the Third Man, it out- 
lines a strikingly modern conception of metaphysical debate, and 
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it develops a cogent and devastating assault on Eleatic monism, at 
the same time as offering the reader understated signposts both to 
how the dialectic works, and to how Eleatic hypotheses about ‘one’ 
and ‘many’ should be understood. Perhaps most impressively of 
all, it does this in a form which follows the methodology expressed 
(and, one assumes, actually followed) by Zeno himself, and in a two- 
part structure which gently recalls the structure of Parmenides’ own 
poem, while using Parmenides himself as the mouthpiece for the is- 
sues which afflict his own ontology. If this zs the correct way to read 
the Parmenides, then the dialogue surely has a claim to be one of the 
most sophisticated in the entire Platonic corpus. 


James Allen’s Girls’ School 
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VARIETIES OF PLEASURE 
IN PLATO AND ARISTOTLE 


A. W. PRICE 


1. Preface 


Ir is well known that Plato and Aristotle disagree about the nature 
of pleasure: Plato associates it especially with a process of restora- 
tion out of deprivation, whereas Aristotle distinguishes it from any 
process as a property or activity of a kind. Yet Aristotle draws on 
Plato when he offers a characterization of pleasure in Rhetoric 1. 11. 
And it is a tempting suggestion that they might better have dis- 
joined their different accounts, thereby recognizing that pleasures 
are not of a single kind. Thus Myles Burnyeat has remarked that we 
need Plato to do justice to the pleasures of discovery, Aristotle to do 
justice to those of contemplation; and Dorothea Frede has regretted 
that a new focus (perhaps natural in the Ethics) upon pleasures ‘ac- 
tive’ rather than ‘passive’, identical to or supervening upon acti- 
vities rather than experiences, neglects the pleasures (and pains) of 
the emotions.’ She suggested that, pressed upon the latter, Aristotle 
would have reason to find a place for the Platonic view entertained 
in the Rhetoric.” 

I wish rather to argue that both philosophers accommodate a 
variety of pleasures, but Aristotle more successfully. For I take his 
account, though flawed, to be at once more inclusive and more uni- 
fied than Plato’s. 


© A. W. Price 2017 

This paper owes its existence to the generous hospitality of the University of Heidel- 
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attention of Joachim Aufderheide, the scepticism of an anonymous reader, and the 
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* Both in conversation. 

2 Cf. her Platon: Philebos. Ubersetzung und Kommentar [Philebos] (Gottingen, 
1997), 426-7; ‘Nicomachean Ethics VII. 11-12: Pleasure’ [‘Pleasure’], in C. Natali 
(ed.), Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics Book VII, Symposium Aristotelicum (Oxford, 
2009), 183-207 at 204. 
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2. Plato’s Philebus 


In the Philebus Socrates distinguishes two opposite movements or 
processes: there is a disruption of the harmony of living creatures, 
which gives rise to pain, and a restoration of the harmony, which 
gives rise to pleasure (31 D 4-10). Hunger involves ‘disintegration 
and pain’, whereas eating is a ‘refilling’ and pleasure (31 E 6-8).3 
What occurs ‘in either of these two kinds of processes’ affects the 
‘living organism’, presumably body and soul, and constitutes ‘one 
kind of pleasure and pain’ (32 B 1-7). By contrast, some affections of 
the body may fail to rise to consciousness (33 D 2-34. 5). It is later 
remarked that the processes must be ‘great’, and neither ‘moderate’ 
nor ‘small’, if they are to cause pleasure or pain (43 C 4-6). Socrates 
presents this as one kind of pleasure and pain, and quickly proposes 
another variety of each: ‘But now accept also the expectation by the 
soul itself of these two kinds of experiences: the hope of pleasant 
things will be pleasant and comforting, while that of painful ones 
will be frightening and painful’ (32 B 9-c 2).4 He approves when 
Protarchus responds, ‘This turns out then to be a different kind of 
pleasure and pain, namely the expectation that the soul experiences 
by itself, without the body’ (32 c 3-5). 

Thus far we have two related kinds of pleasure: there are (a) plea- 
sures of the organism as a whole, which are physical processes of 
which the soul is aware, and (b) pleasures of the soul, which are anti- 
cipations of (a). It is not said that (b) are themselves replenishments. 
Socrates observes that such expectations rest upon memory, which 
grounds pleasures belonging to the soul itself (33 c 5-6). Memory 
is the ‘preservation of perception’ (34 A 10), perception being a mo- 
tion whereby ‘the soul and body are jointly affected and moved by 
one and the same affection’ (A 3-5). It thus turns out that thirst 
is a complex reality with multiple aspects (and it is implicit that 
the same could be said of hunger). It is first described, as hunger 
was, as a physical phenomenon: “Thirst is, once again, a destruction 
and pain, while the process that fills what is dried out with liquid 


3 Here, and elsewhere, I draw on Frede’s translation, Plato: Philebus [Philebus] 
(Indianapolis, 1993), occasionally slightly modified. 

4 Aristotle will generally distinguish ‘hope’ or ‘anticipation’ (éAis) from ‘expec- 
tation’ (zpoodoxia, in Plato also mpooddéxypa) as a kind of belief, locating them—I 
believe (see A. W. Price, Virtue and Reason in Plato and Aristotle (Oxford, 2011), 
113-22)—in different strata of the soul. However, there is no such contrast in Plato. 
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is pleasure’ (31 E 10-32 A 1). Yet that description is later amplified 
by a psychology: thirst is also a desire for drink, or more precisely a 
filling by drink (34 E 13-35 A 2), and this desire rests upon a memory 
of filling what then was empty. Such a memory puts a creature in 
mind of the opposite physical state to that to which it is now subject. 
Thus desire is a state of the soul, and not of the body (35 A 3-D 3). 

Physical pleasures contrast with physical pains: there is a pleasure 
that arises with a filling which tends towards preserving the animal, 
and a pain that arises with an emptying which tends towards des- 
troying it (E 2-5). Yet a creature in pain can ‘remember the pleasant 
things that would put an end to the pain’, though he is not yet ‘be- 
ing filled’ (E 9-10). Protarchus takes a negative view of this state: 
‘He seems to me to be suffering a twofold pain: one consists in the 
body’s condition, the other in the soul’s desire caused by the ex- 
pectation’ (36 A 4-6). Socrates can agree only when the subject ‘is 
without hope of attaining replenishment when he is being emptied’ 
(B 11-12). When he has that hope he can enjoy the memory, and no 
doubt the prospect, of replenishment (as becomes explicit later at 
39 C 10-12); he is then ‘simultaneously undergoing pain and plea- 
sure’ (36 B 4—-C I).5 

On the face of it, this account distinguishes two different kinds 
of pleasure, one physical, or more precisely psycho-physical (in- 
volving the perception of a physical process), one mental.® What 
connects them is that the mental pleasure is an anticipation of 
the physical one. So read, the analysis instances what Aristotle 
was to identify (in G. E. L. Owen’s now familiar terminology) as 
‘focal’ connection: mental pleasure depends, at once psychologic- 
ally and semantically, upon physical pleasure; though not itself 


5 This account of hunger and thirst is interesting, and not truistic. Michael 
Thompson has objected (during a lecture in London) that hunger and thirst, 
being (as Aquinas conceived them) ‘natural appetites’, are instinctively directed 
towards food and drink, respectively. Unlike ‘sensitive appetites’, they depend in 
no way upon cognition (ST Ia, q. 59, a. 1). It may only be their frustration that is 
experienced as painful. (He compared the experience of sexual desire.) 

6 That this second kind of pleasure is not a species of replenishment is accepted 
by J. C. B. Gosling and C. C. W. Taylor, The Greeks on Pleasure [Pleasure] (Oxford, 
1982), 136, and S. Delcomminette, Le Philébe de Platon: introduction a l’agathologie 
platonicienne [Philébe] (Leiden and Boston, 2006), 303-5. A different view is taken 
by G. Van Riel, ‘Aristotle’s Definition of Pleasure: A Refutation of the Platonic Ac- 
count’ [‘Definition’], Ancient Philosophy, 20 (2000), 119-38 at 126. I concede that, 
when Protarchus introduces anticipation as ‘a different kind of pleasure’ (32 c 3-4), 
he might mean that anticipation is a pleasure of mental rather than of physical res- 
toration. 
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a replenishment, it arises from the prospect of replenishment. A 
little later, Socrates looks back to the temporal aspect of this: ‘Did 
we not say before, about the pleasures and pains that belong to the 
soul alone, that they might precede those that go through the body? 
It would therefore be possible that we have anticipatory pleasures 
and pains about the future’ (39D 1-5). Yet the temporal priority 
is just one aspect of a conceptual relation that links one kind of 
pleasure to the prospect of another. 

Now one might think that Plato had an alternative, and a more 
unified one. He might suppose that a desire to drink when one is 
thirsty, grounded upon a memory of past drinking when thirsty and 
reinforced by an anticipation of future drinking, is itself a mental 
state at once of emptiness and of incipient replenishment: desiring 
what one does not yet have might be conceived of as a conscious 
lack that is relieved by an imaginative replenishing. Then the plea- 
sure of anticipation would turn out to be already a replenishing of 
a kind, not purely im the mind (in the idiomatic use of that English 
phrase that signifies unreality), but actually within the mind, with 
the mind already being replenished though the body has to wait. 
Thus all pleasure would be a replenishment.’ 

Would this be a better solution, or a piece of verbal trickery? 
There are indeed ways of filling it out. Verity Harte has proposed 
that we view an anticipatory pleasure not as ‘a pleasure 77 the anti- 
cipated pleasure’, but as ‘an advance instalment’ of the anticipated 
pleasure.® Yet if this phrase were fully apt, it would surely imply 
that the anticipatory pleasure is of a kind with the pleasure that is 
anticipated. A payment made in advance is just like a later payment, 
except in its timing. If the anticipated pleasure is one of a specific 
type of restoration, the anticipatory pleasure should be restorative 
in that way also, if only (so to speak) in germ. Yet how can this be? 


7 'This must be Frede’s view when she writes, ‘Plato’s definition of pleasure as a 
perceived filling or restoration is designed to cover all kinds of pleasure’ (‘Disintegra- 
tion and Restoration: Pleasure and Pain in Plato’s Philebus’ [‘Disintegration’], in R. 
Kraut (ed.), The Cambridge Companion to Plato (Cambridge, 1992), 425-63 at 444). 
And she then asks, ‘Is it plausible to assume that the soul can “fill itself” with plea- 
sant logoi or pictures?’, replying, ‘There is no reason to reject such “fillings”’ (445). 

It does not tell clearly against this when we read, as I quoted, that the animal 
which ‘remembers the pleasant things that would put an end to his pain’ is ‘not yet 
being filled’ (35 E 9-10). Indeed, the organism (cf. eusbvyov . . . efSos, 32 B 1) is not 
yet replenished, whence the continuing pain, even if his mind is experiencing a re- 
plenishing of a kind. 

8 «The Philebus on Pleasure: The Good, the Bad, and the False’ [‘Philebus on Plea- 
sure’], Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 104 (2004), 111-28 at 126. 
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For no psycho-physical restoration has yet begun. If, instead, we 
think of the future pleasure as simply a matter of subjective experi- 
ence, then imagination should be able to anticipate it. But that was 
not Plato’s account. It would seem that Harte’s talk of an ‘advance 
instalment’ would better fit a quite different context. 

As I understand Sylvain Delcomminette, he has a related concep- 
tion that avoids this objection (Le Philébe de Platon, 386-7). The 
subject experiences the future pleasure in advance; he lives it at a 
distance, and in his imagination. There is, and can be, no anticipa- 
tory pleasure that is of the same kind as the pleasure anticipated. 
Yet the subject enters imaginatively into the experiential aspect of 
the psycho-physical replenishment that he expects. He can bring 
forward the expected experience even if he cannot bring forward the 
reality. And this constitutes what might be viewed as a purely men- 
tal replenishment that is derivative from, but not of a kind with, the 
psycho-physical replenishment that it anticipates. 

It may be that this is always what Harte intended, and that her 
talk of an ‘advance instalment’ was misleading. Could she really, 
like Delcomminette, be conceiving of such pleasure as the imagina- 
tive anticipation of a future experience? However, this would con- 
flict with a claim of hers that is both explicit and well grounded in 
Plato’s text. For she also says, ‘I agree with those commentators 
who take Socrates to portray the pleasures he takes to be capable of 
falsity as propositional attitudes.’? And it is indeed this that Socra- 
tes turns out to envisage: 


There are statements in each of us that we call hopes. .. . But there are also 
those painted images. And someone often sees himself acquiring unlimited 
gold, and many pleasures in consequence; and he also sees himself within 
the picture, enjoying himself hugely. (40 a 6-12) 


This describes being pleased that (as one supposes, truly or falsely) 
one is about to enjoy oneself. Yet that is to be distinguished from 
enjoying oneself in one’s imagination. It suits the former that I should 
picture myself doing something (which is what Socrates describes); 
integral to the latter is picturing doing something. As Richard 
Wollheim distinguished, picturing doing a thing exemplifies 

° Ibid. 120. Thus pleasures and pains can, literally, be true or false, just as the 
judgements and pictures can (39 C 4-5). As Frede infers (Philebos, 249-54), their 
contents are propositional, and their objects are states of affairs, actual or fictitious; 


a false pleasure is one concerning a state of affairs whose actuality one erroneously 
accepts or expects. 
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central imagining, within which one assumes the point of view of a 
subject, whereas picturing oneself doing a thing exemplifies acent- 
ral imagining, within which one imagines a scene from no point 
of view that is occupied within it.t? What might aptly be called a 
pre-experiencing of an anticipated pleasure would share a point of 
view with that pleasure: imagining enjoying myself in some way, I 
already enjoy myself in that way within my imagination.'’ Yet what 
Socrates describes is seeing oneself represented within a picture—an 
imagining that, in Wollheim’s terms, is not central but acentral.'* 
Thus it appears that Plato’s conception of an anticipatory plea- 
sure is not actually one that brings forward the pleasure anticipated 
either psycho-physically or experientially. So we should count it 
neither as a full pleasure of replenishment nor as its equivalent 
within the mind." Rather, we should accept that these pages of 
the Philebus in effect distinguish two varieties of pleasure, the one 
primary, the other derivative, of which only the first is a pleasure 
of restoration. Given that the one variety depends upon the other, 
this conception of pleasure is so far unified to a degree. It is later re- 


t° The Thread of Life (Cambridge, 1984), 72-6. 

™ Frede has the felicitous term ‘vorauserleben’ (Philebos, 235). 

2 Joachim Aufderheide raises a nice objection: since the man is imagining him- 
self acquiring gold (and the rest), which is self-reflexive, this is a case of central, not 
acentral, imagining. There is indeed no contrast between imagining doing some- 
thing oneself and imagining doing it. However, Socrates tells us, more precisely, 
that he ‘sees himself within the picture’, and not that he imagines the scene as it 
would present itself to his view (with his own person scarcely visible) if he stepped 
into it. 

Plato did not lack the resources to think this out. Desire presupposes memory, 
which he calls ‘the preservation of perception’ (34.4 10); and recollection occurs 
when the mind of itself ‘recovers as far as possible what it once underwent’ (B 6-8, 
trans. Gosling). This describes the revival of a previous experience that shares with 
it a first-person point of view. However, it is intelligible that when he later comes to 
identify false pleasures, he shifts to a propositional conception. This was very likely 
without an appreciation of all that is at issue. What the interpreter of the text has 
to recognize is that what we are explicitly told about anticipatory pleasures is not 
in fact compatible with what Delcomminette describes. (Of course, this raises ques- 
tions within the philosophy of interpretation.) 

3, Might it still be argued, without inviting any confusion, that anticipatory plea- 
sure is a kind of filling—though with /ogoi and pictures, not with physical realities? 
So Frede, ‘Disintegration’, 445. Plato could easily have stated that if he had wished. 
In the absence of any statement, I am deterred by reflections such as the following. 
Suppose that I have an intellectual need to philosophize (which Plato can view as a 
process leading to knowledge, cf. 51 E 7-52 B 8): I can then be pleased that I shall 
be able to philosophize tomorrow—but that does nothing yet, inside or outside the 
mind, to fulfil my need. I may indeed already enjoy contemplating the logoi and pic- 
tures, but that is rather Aristotelian activity than Platonic process. 
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iterated that anticipatory pleasures arising from physical depletion 
involve a mixture of pleasure and pain: 


When there is pain over and against pleasures, or pleasure against pain, 
both are finally joined in a mixed state. . . It is the deprivation that gives 
rise to the desire for replenishment, and while the anticipation is pleasant, 
the deprivation itself is painful. (47 c 4-7) 


We can grant (and I take Socrates to intend us to suppose) that the 
pleasure has a function, even if it is not that of a remedy: it can serve 
to provide relief (though this must not be so effective as to make 
replenishment superfluous). 

This pattern is then further extended into an account of mixed 
pains and pleasures within the soul itself (47 D 5-50 D 6). This is illus- 
trated by a quotation from Homer (J/. 18. 108-9) about the pleasure, 
sweeter than honey, that accompanies anger.'+ This gives rise to a 
discussion of the emotions that is of a piece with the earlier treat- 
ment of anticipatory pleasures, but no longer of a piece with Plato’s 
starting point, which was the pleasures of replenishment. Again, it 
is possible to suggest that Socrates is viewing painful emotions as 
‘deprivations of some sort or other’'5 of which associated pleasures 
are already a kind of replenishment. Yet I would rather suppose that 
he is extending his conception of pleasure step by step: he starts 
with pains of deprivation and pleasures of replenishment; he con- 
tinues with pains of deprivation that are accompanied by pleasures 
both reminiscent and anticipatory of replenishment; and he comes 
eventually to a mixture of pleasures and pains within the soul itself 
that no longer relate to deprivation and replenishment, but where 
each pleasure owes its being to an accompanying pain that it serves 
to relieve.'® If this is right, what remains constant throughout his 
train of thought so far is that pleasure presupposes pain, and arises 
in contrast to it. 

Such a conception is not truistic, for it may not even be true. Can 
there not be pleasures that are not parasitic upon pains? Socrates 
not only concedes this, but allows Protarchus to count these alone 
as ‘true’ pleasures (51 B 1-2). He specifies them as follows: 

4 Aristotle will make explicit (Rhet. 2. 2, 1378°1-10, to be discussed in sect. 3) 
that the pleasure arises from the expectation of revenge (cf. Phileb. 49 B 8-9). 

"5 Frede, ‘Disintegration’, 450. 

16 That pleasure retains this function in relation to pain seems implicit at 50 A 5— 


B 4. Again, we do not have to interpret the pain as a deprivation to make sense of 
this. 
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[Those that] are related to so-called fine colours and to shapes and to most 
smells and sounds and in general all those that are based on imperceptible 
and painless lacks, while their fillings are perceptible and pleasant. (B 3-6) 


Frede comments, “The condition of a painless lack for true plea- 
sures confirms that all pleasures, even the best ones, are “fillings” 
of some sort’ (Philebus, 60 n. 2). Which is possible in some sort 
of sense. However, Socrates does not himself make the inference 
that what was true of the pleasures of physical replenishment, and 
may also be true of certain perceptual pleasures (as well as those of 
learning and relearning, 51 E 7-52 B 8), is true of all pleasures, in- 
cluding those of anticipation. Later talk of pleasure as a ‘generation’ 
(or ‘process’, genesis, 53 C 4-5; 54 C 6, D 1) may not extend such a 
conception indiscriminately, but rather embrace a substantive de- 
gree of variety. Pleasure is distinct from the good since it comes to 
be for the sake of something else (54 c 6-7). This applies to all the 
kinds of pleasure so far distinguished: anticipation of replenishment 
points ahead to an end to be achieved no less than replenishment it- 
self; so do the pleasures that are thrown up by the contrasting pains 
that they serve to relieve; so, we may now add, do unmixed plea- 
sures that are replenishments of unfelt deficiencies. All pleasures 
turn out to be phenomena of transition—and it is this that Socrates 
is concerned to establish, in order to infer that pleasure belongs ‘in 
a class different from that of the good’ (54D 1-2). 

For all its looseness, the account remains in a way restrictive. 
Comparing the Philebus with the less consistent Republic, Frede 
remarks, ‘Being true to his definition of pleasure as the filling of a 
lack, Plato can no longer accept any other pleasures of the mind, 
such as pleasures of “contemplating reality”’ (‘Disintegration’, 
453). Which is well observed, even if we take not all pleasures to be 
of that kind.” Aristotle, who will wish to maintain that such con- 


> 


17 'Two recent attempts to accommodate the pleasures of contemplation within a 
conception of pleasure as a kinésis are interesting, but appear to fail: 


(a) Delcomminette (Philébe, 477-9) compares the activity of rehearsing (jeAerav) 
that is said to be necessary in the Symposium if the departure to which any item 
of knowledge is subject is to be repaired by the creation of a ‘new’ item that 
‘appears to be the same’ (207 E 5-208 a 7). He writes of a ‘permanent appren- 
ticeship’ and ‘constant regeneration’ (478), which would be a kind of kinésis. 
Yet one may ask about the rapidity of the forgetting. It cannot be so quick that 
every rehearsing of an item of knowledge, however frequent, is requisite for 
its regeneration; for then only perpetual rehearsal could replace each item of 
knowledge before it irreparably disappears. Take a recurrent item that is al- 
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templation has ‘its own pleasure (and this increases the activity)’ 
(NE to. 7, 1177°20-1), has reason to attempt a different account. 


3. Aristotle’s Rhetoric 


And yet Rhetoric 1. 11 opens with what is ostensibly a definition of 
pleasure, and one that apparently derives from the initial character- 
ization of pleasure in the Philebus: 


We may lay it down that pleasure is a movement [Ainésis], a settling-down 
by which the soul as a whole [or suddenly?] is perceptibly brought into its 
natural state of being; and that pain is the opposite. (1369°33-5, after the 
Oxford Translation) 


There has been much discussion of why Aristotle should draw 
on Plato in this way.'® It is not satisfactory to suppose that this 
represents an earlier stage of his development than either of the 
Ethics.*® For the text shows evidence of later revision, and (more 
clearly) the early Topics already rejects any view that pleasure is a 
kind of movement (4. 1, 121°30-9). More likely is a suggestion that 
the present account is ‘a commonly accepted view sufficiently close 
to the truth to meet the orator’s needs’.”° If, however, we find the 


ways rehearsed more than is necessary. Of each rehearsal we can only say that 
it contributes to the restorative work. In this respect, perhaps, it is a Rinésis; 
only in this respect, therefore, can it be enjoyed. Which seems too restrictive. 
Nor is there any prior plausibility in the supposition that pleasure in contem- 
plation must reduce to this. 

J. Warren, ‘Plato on the Pleasures and Pains of Knowing’, Oxford Studies in 
Ancient Philosophy, 39 (2010), 1-32 at 29-30, compares Aristotle’s distinction 
between first and second actualities of knowing, and counts ‘the bringing to 
mind of knowledge that has become somehow latent’ as a kinésis. However, 
what Aristotle counts not as a full alteration (such as acquiring knowledge), 
but as an alteration of a kind, is “coming to contemplate’ (Oewpodv yiverar), and 
not contemplating itself (DA 2. 5, 4177317). Compare the distinction in the 
Nicomachean Ethics between becoming pleased quickly, which is possible, and 
being pleased quickly, which is not (10. 2, 1173°34-°1). 


(b 


cca 


8 See C. Rapp, Aristoteles: Rhetorik. Ubersetzung und Kommentar [Rhetorik], 2 
vols (Berlin, 2002), ii. 461-5. 9 See ibid. 461-2. 

2° Gosling and Taylor, Pleasure, 198. Note that, on this suggestion, the view pre- 
sented has to be close enough to the truth to serve the orator; if it were simply off 
target, it would not serve him. Gosling and Taylor compare characterizations of eu- 
daimonia (Rhet. 1. 5, 1360°14-17) and of virtue (dper, 1. 9, 1366°36-°1), finding 
them ‘adequate for persuasive purposes’ though not ‘theoretically’. For an exhaus- 
tive treatment of those see Rapp, Rhetorik, ii. 325-35, 395-412. 
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characterization of pleasure more Platonic than popular, we can 
have recourse to a refinement offered by Christof Rapp (Rhetorik, 
ii. 463): the Platonic view can serve as a ‘Hintergrundstheorie’ 
(background theory) for popular conceptions of pleasure. This 
proposal fits what immediately follows, which is an easy transi- 
tion into commonplaces: what is habitual is pleasant, for habit 
resembles nature (1370°5-9); so is what is unforced, for force is 
unnatural (*9-11); so are relaxation, amusement, and rest, being 
free of necessity (*14-16). 

All that I venture to add is a suggestion arising from my under- 
standing of the Philebus as offering a developing characterization of 
pleasure that branches and spreads, rather than a single identifica- 
tion of it with a process of restoration. For Aristotle then quickly 
moves to desire: ‘Everything, too, is pleasant for which we have the 
appetite within us, since appetite is desire for pleasure’ (*16-18). 
He distinguishes different kinds of appetite, natural or rational. He 
first focuses on natural bodily desires for nourishment and kinds of 
nourishment, which are precisely the ones privileged in the Phile- 
bus as anticipations of physical replenishment. This, I have argued, 
already transcends the account of pleasure as replenishment.”’ He 
then generalizes to the pleasures of sense, including hearing and 
seeing (*24-5). Rational desires arise from receiving information 
and being persuaded (*25-7). He thus takes Plato’s concession that 
pleasures can derive from replenishment without being pleasures of 
replenishment as a general permission to extend the realm of plea- 
sures indefinitely in the light of experience. Consequently, the Rhe- 
toric maintains no unifying conception of them beyond a family re- 
semblance whereby new types of pleasure relate, closely or loosely, 
to old ones. 

Thus, I suggest, the Philebus may have appealed to Aristotle by its 
willingness to go beyond its initial conception of pleasure. Another, 
and evident, source of appeal is its description of the mixed plea- 
sures and pains that go to make up human emotions (47 C 3-50 D 
6).?7 Here we need to distinguish different structures. What Rapp 


2% Yet Aristotle is capable on occasion of telescoping the two kinds of pleasure, as 
here (NE 3. 11, 1118°18-19): ‘Natural appetite is the replenishment of a lack’ (which 
implies that it is, as such, enjoyable). 

22 This is a central theme of Frede, ‘Mixed Feelings in Aristotle’s Rhetoric’, in 
A. O. Rorty (ed.), Essays on Aristotle’s Rhetoric (Berkeley, 1996), 258-85. Yet it 
should be noted that an association of the emotions with pleasure and pain, present 
in the Rhetoric (2. 1, 1378719-21), is equally present in the Ethics (EE 2. 2, 1220°12- 
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calls ‘“Gegen-Emotionen’ (counter-emotions, Rhetortk, 11. 465) arise 
in three different kinds of context: 


(i) One emotion may be the converse of another, and arise 
in converse circumstances: enmity so relates to friendship 
(2. 4), confidence to fear (2. 5, 1383*14-25), and calmness 
can so relate to anger (2. 3, 1380°9-14). 

(ii) One emotion may arise as the pacification of another. 
Calmness can so relate to anger (e.g. 2. 3, 1380°14-19): it 
can function, in language reminiscent of the Philebus, as 
‘a settling-down [kxardoraots, cf. Phileb. 42 D 6; 46c 6] and 
quieting of anger’ (138078-9). 

(iii) "Two emotions may coexist, one painful, one pleasant, one of 
them intensifying the other. Anger so relates to pleasure at 
the thought of revenge (2. 2, 1378730—°10). 


(i) does not concern us. (ii) is analogous to what count as primary 
pleasures in the Philebus: after anger may follow a restoration of 
calm (though this is not its goal). (111) may detain us briefly. Salient 
here is the following passage (from Rhetoric 2. 2): 


[1378*30-2] Let anger [édpy%] be a desire with pain for an apparent [da- 
vowevn] revenge because of an apparent slight by people for whom it was 
not fitting to slight oneself or someone close to one . . . [>r-4] Every oc- 
currence of anger must be accompanied by a certain pleasure, that which 
arises from the anticipation [éAzis] of taking revenge. For it is pleasant to 
expect to achieve what one aims at, and no one aims at things that appear 
impossible for him . . . [>4-9] So it has well been said of anger [Aupds], ‘It 
is much sweeter than dripping honey, and spreads through the breasts of 
men.’ For a certain pleasure attends it, both because of this, and because 
men dwell upon taking revenge in thought. [9-10] So the imagining that 
then arises causes pleasure, as it does in dreams. 


Strikingly, the Philebus cited the same lines of Homer (J/. 18. 108-9) 
to illustrate that the emotions of ‘anger, fear, longing, lamentations, 
love, jealousy, malice’, though ‘a kind of pain’, are yet ‘full of mar- 
vellous pleasures’ (47 E 1-5). How are these to be understood? 
Such pleasures resemble the anticipatory pleasures introduced 
earlier in the Philebus. The primary pleasures from which they 
derive are no longer such as to satisfy a physical lack (as with the 


14; NE 2. 5, 1105>21-3), which have a different account of pleasure (already indi- 
cated at NE 2. 3, 1104>4-5). 
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satisfaction of hunger or thirst). However, they may be viewed 
as pleasures of replenishment in a figurative sense: the man who 
has been slighted has lost face, and needs to recover his social 
standing.*3 Might such anticipations of revenge themselves count 
as already a kind of psychic restoration? Hardly, I think. How 
can his entertaining the prospect of getting his own back, with 
the thought that it is realizable, already constitute even a partial 
restoration of his slighted honour? At best, it is what he looks 
forward to, viz. taking revenge, that will constitute a process of 
restoration, if it ever comes about. The anticipatory pleasure is a 
private rehearsal. It may indeed bring him some imaginative relief; 
but that needs to be distinguished. 

I conclude that no more in Aristotle’s Rhetoric than in Plato’s 
Philebus is there any attempt to extend pleasures of replenishment 
to include anticipatory pleasures. If Aristotle is here happy to draw 
upon Plato, it may in part be because he takes Plato to license an ac- 
count of pleasure that grants primacy to the first without taking it to 
subsume the second. If he hopes for a unitary account that would 
be more unifying than Plato’s, he has yet to offer it. In search of 
this, we may now turn to the Ethics. 


4. Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics 7 and to: 
the nature and ground of pleasure 


If the interpretation of the treatments of pleasure in Plato’s Phile- 
bus and Aristotle’s Rhetoric is debatable, that of its treatments in 
Aristotle’s Ethics is intractable. There is little agreement about the 
relation between the two discussions in NE 7 (=FE 6) and NE to: 
they apparently diverge, and yet it is possible to interpret either in 
the light of the other. And there is no more agreement about how to 
read what is generally thought to be the more mature and nuanced 
account in NE tro: does it fit what we commonly count ourselves as 
enjoying, or does it restrict what we can really be enjoying by an ex- 
treme Systemzwang? I shall set out an optimistic reading that unifies 
the two treatments, and admits a wide range of pleasures (without, 

73 'There are several ambiguities in the present use of dawdpevos (1378°30-1). One 
connotation may be that the slight was apparent to others, and can only be put right 
by a retaliation equally conspicuous. Cf. Rhet. 1.7, 1365>1-2: ‘We may define what 


aims at appearance as what a man will not choose if nobody is to know of his hav- 
ing it.’ 
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I shall have finally to complain, doing justice to their conceptual 
variety). 
A famous formula in NE 7 runs as follows: 


It is not right to say that pleasure is a perceptible process [ genesis]: it should 
rather be called an activity [energeia] of the natural state, and instead of 
‘perceptible’ ‘unimpeded’. (7. 12, 1153°13-15)**+ 


Equally celebrated are some lines in book tro: 


Pleasure does not perfect it [sc. the activity, energeza] in the same way as 
the object perceived and the faculty of perception do, if they are good... 
Pleasure perfects the activity not as the inherent state does but as an end 
which supervenes—as the bloom of youth does on those in the flower of 


their age. (10. 4, 1174>23-33) 


The passages are apparently contrasted, book 7 identifying plea- 
sure with activity of a kind, book 10 with something that super- 
venes upon activity. However, the appearance can be questioned, 
either by playing down the contrast or by doubting whether book 7 
is defining pleasure at all. It is only in book ro that Aristotle for- 
mulates the question ‘what, or what sort of thing’ pleasure is (10. 4, 
1174°13). The purpose of book 7 is to address various anti-hedonist 
arguments; its approach is rather controversial than conceptual. 
Even if it is unconcerned to define how pleasure (singular) relates 
to pleasures (plural), it does not identify these (as is clear from 
7.12, 1153°6—7, 22-3, which anticipate 10. 5, 1175°34-6); the sen- 
tence that I quoted (7. 12, 1153°13-15) characterizes activities that 
succeed in being pleasures. Just how book 7’s ‘unimpeded’ (dveu76- 
d.cros) relates to book 10’s ‘perfect’ (or ‘complete’, 7éAetos) is uncer- 
tain. Yet making an activity ‘precise and more enduring and better’, 
which is what its proper pleasure does (10. 5, 1175°14—-15), is pre- 
sumably the opposite of impeding it, whereas proper pains and alien 
pleasures ‘injure’ and even ‘destroy’ activities (>15—-17).?5 So the ab- 
sence of impediments that makes an activity a pleasure in 7. 12 may 
involve not only the goodness of object and faculty, but also the 
absence of alien pleasures. Perfection comes in degrees;”° and per- 
fection of a kind, achieved to a sufficient degree, may be a condition 

74 In quoting from the Ethics, I draw upon J. Barnes and A. Kenny (eds.), Aris- 
totle’s Ethics: Writings from the Complete Works (Princeton, 2014). 

25 'Thus pain is both bad absolutely (ads, i.e. invariably, and as an impediment 
(7. 13, 11532-3), sc. of activity. 

26 1,7, 1097%30-4; 10. 4, 1174>19-23. 
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of pleasure, which constitutes a further perfection.?” Equally, impe- 
diments may give rise to pain, which is itself a further impediment. 
So read, book ro clarifies book 7, and does not controvert it.?® 

It becomes an issue how best to pin down the pleasure that per- 
fects, or further perfects, activity. It is at least clear that we should 
not think of it as a distinct phenomenological factor that might, con- 
ceivably, be absent though the activity is good of its kind, or present 
though it is bad of its kind. That would make the relation between 
the experience of pleasure and its objective preconditions (notably, 
the good state of organ and object) a contingent one. Yet Aristotle 
declares that the second guarantees the first: ‘There will always be 
pleasure’ (10. 4, 1174>30). Talk of a ‘bloom of youth’ (héra) that 
attaches to ‘those in the flower of their age’ (hoi akmaioi, 33) sug- 
gests the addition to activity of an experiential extra, but the phrases 
can be impugned: hora and akmé are terms that can both indicate a 
peak of development (and in any non-erotic context that was iden- 
tified rather with mature manhood than with adolescence).”9 If so, 
pleasure may be nothing but the perfection of the activity. This 
might still mark a difference or a development, with book ro giving 
thought, as book 7 did not, to just how pleasure differs conceptu- 


27 So V. Harte, ‘The Nicomachean Ethics on Pleasure’ [‘Pleasure’], in R. Polansky 
(ed.), The Cambridge Companion to Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics (Cambridge, 
2014), 288-318 at 303. 

28 For a similar reading see M. Pakaluk, Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics: An Intro- 
duction (Cambridge, 2005), 304-5. Note that book ro never says that pleasure is itself 
an activity, though in its formal features it resembles activity rather than process. So 
D. Bostock, Aristotle’s Ethics [Ethics] (Oxford, 2000), 154-5; pace J. Dudley, ‘Evo- 
lution de la pensée aristotélicienne du plaisir’, in R. Lefebvre and L. Villard (eds.), 
Le Plaisir: réflexions antiques, approches modernes (Mont-Saint-Aignan, 2006), 87-99 
at 95, and C. Shields, “The Metaphysics of Pleasure in Nicomachean Ethics 10’, in 
J. Miller (ed.), Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics: A Critical Guide [NE] (Cambridge, 
2011), 191-210 at 209. Otherwise the baffling question would arise whether book 7’s 
conception of unimpeded activity applies both to the activity upon which pleasure 
supervenes in book 10 and to the supervening pleasure. 

29 So P. Hadreas, ‘Aristotle’s Simile of Pleasure at NE 1174b33’, Ancient Philo- 
sophy, 17 (1997), 371-4. However, he overlooks two notable pieces of evidence (both 
in Bonitz’s index), 8. 4, 1157°8—10, and fr. 98 Rose ad fin. Both passages apply the 
term hdra to the beauty of boys. More questionable is counting boys as akmaioi: at 
Rhet. 2. 14, 1390°28, men in their prime (hoi akmazontes) are placed between the 
young and the old, and their physical prime is ascribed to their early 30s (9-10). 
However, we meet the conjunction ‘young and akmazon’ at NE 3. 11, 1118>11; and 
Rhet. 1. 5, 1361711, ascribes a more virile and yet visually erotic beauty to young 
men (which the Oxford Translation bowdlerizes), and especially all-round athletes. 
Ross’s phrase ‘the bloom of youth’ is too restrictive if applied only to adolescents. 
Once we correct that, the words tots akmaiois may cease to be an obstacle to a visual 
reading of hora. So far, the interpreter has options. 
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ally from a pleasure; but this will be rather a nuance than a diver- 
gence.?° 

Yet does this yield too fine a distinction between pleasure and 
activity? It is time to focus on another term within the debated sen- 
tence: ‘Pleasure perfects the activity not as the inherent state [hexis 
enuparchousa] does but as a certain end that supervenes [epigino- 
menon ti telos]’ (10. 4, 1174°32-3). Here the term ‘supervene’ has a 
non-technical sense that marks a contrast with the subjacent states 
of the subject and object of perceptual activity. A closely related 
sentence occurred long before (2. 3, 1104>3-5): ‘We must take as 
an indication of states the pleasure or pain that supervenes on the 
deeds.’ What supervenes is something that (as Gosling and Taylor 
put it, Pleasure, 211) is added. Thus, in the Magna moralia, vir- 
tues accompanied by reason ‘supervene’ upon natural virtues (1. 34, 
1197°37-1198*3). This does not exclude even a formal cause from 
supervening: we read in the Metaphysics that circle supervenes on 
bronze, stone, and wood (Z 11, 1036°31—2), since it is a form that 
they assume. And yet it may be particularly pertinent to us that the 
Historia animalium has a comparable use of epigignesthai in descrip- 
tion not of Aristotelian form, but of visual bloom: ‘The bloom epi- 
ginetat to the shell on its surface’ (5. 15, 548°13, though within a 
passage excised by Dittmeyer). 

How, then, are we to understand the implication at 1174>33 that 
the hora supervenes upon those in their prime? If this hora super- 
venes, as Gosling and Taylor propose (Pleasure, 212), like ‘the 
springtime of youth’ upon ‘those in their prime’, it adds nothing 
to them: ‘springtime’ is just a verbal flourish, and ‘being in their 
prime’ is simply what ‘those in their prime’ are. It could indeed 
be said that a springtime is added to human beings as they reach 
their prime. Yet to say that it supervenes upon men in their prime 
would be as odd as to say (as Metaphysics Z does not say) that circle 
supervenes not only upon bronze, but upon bronze circle. Hence 
we cannot identify the hora with the akmé of hoi akmaioi. Rather, 
it must be something extra that their akmé brings with it. 

However, this does not exclude identifying pleasure with the 
perfection of activity that is constituted by its being good of its 
kind. (Call this initial perfection perfection,, in possible distinc- 
tion from a further perfection, constituted by pleasure, that is 
perfection,.) For what exactly does pleasure supervene upon in 


3° Cf. Gosling and Taylor, Pleasure, 210-12; Bostock, Ethics, 154-8. 
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1174°3 1-3? If it supervenes upon the subjacent goodness of subject 
and object, it could itself be as intimately related to the perceptual 
activity to which they give rise as one could conceive: it could even 
be identical to the perfection, of that activity. Rather as a bloom 
emerges out of the youth and health of young men, the perfection, 
of the activity could emerge out of the standing qualities of its sub- 
ject and object.3’ However, there is an alternative to be considered. 
Instead of being identical to its perfection,, the pleasure might 
stand to that in the relation which Aristotle expresses elsewhere by 
the term zdion in the sense of proprium (cf. Top. 1. 5, 102°18-30). 
Christopher Shields explicates this notion lucidly: “The notion of 
a proprium ... refers to the sort of property that is deeper than an 
accident but not yet essential . . . g is dion to an x (in the sense of a 
proprium) iff @ is a non-trivially necessary but non-essential feature 
of an x.’3* Might it be this concept that we should rather apply 
within the present context, identifying pleasure with a further 
perfection (perfection,) that supervenes upon an initial perfection 
(perfection,)? 

I believe that one can support this suggestion by reflection upon 
the relation between pleasure and the noble (or ‘fine’, kalon). If the 
pleasure of a virtuous activity is identical to its perfection,, deri- 
vative from the virtue of the agent, its quality as pleasant must be 
identical to its quality as noble. However, it is a recurrent topos that 
there are three distinct objects of selection, the noble, the beneficial, 
and the pleasant (2. 3, 110431; cf. EE 7. 2, 1236°32). And Aristotle 
conjoins the pleasant and the noble without equating them: ‘Virtu- 
ous actions must be in themselves pleasant, but they are also good 
and noble’ (1. 8, 1099*21-2). For the virtuous agent, the noble and 
the pleasant are closely related, but how? We read, very typically, 
“The man who does not delight in noble actions is not even good: no 
one would call a man just who did not delight in acting justly’ (??17- 
19). It is not explicit here whether he takes pleasure in his actions 
so long as they are noble or just, or takes pleasure im their nobility 


3" This is fully argued by M. S. Strohl, ‘Pleasure as Perfection: Nicomachean Eth- 
ics 10. 4-5’, Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy, 41 (2011), 257-87 at 277-83. The 
same reading is permitted by a related passage, DA 3. 7, 431*10-11, which I discuss 
below in n. 55. 

32 “The Science of Soul in Aristotle’s Ethics’, in D. Henry and K. M. Nielsen 
(eds.), Bridging the Gap between Aristotle’s Science and Ethics (Cambridge, 2015), 
232-53 at 247; cf. Shields (trans. and comm.), Aristotle: De anima [DA] (Oxford, 


2016), 393. 
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or justice; yet the terms philodikaios (#11) and philokalos (#13) surely 
suggest the second. We are also told that the brave man endures and 
acts ‘for the sake of the noble’ (3. 7, 111523); so it is the noble in ac- 
tion that is ‘the end which courage sets before itself’, of which Aris- 
totle says that it ‘would seem to be pleasant’ (3. 9, 1117°1), not that 
it is identical to pleasure. If what attracts a man as his goal is acting 
nobly, and he enjoys so acting in so far as he achieves that goal (°15— 
16), he surely enjoys the nobility that constitutes the perfection, of 
his action. Pleasure and desire are different, and the former is more 
intimately linked to activity than the latter (10. 5, 117530-3). Yet 
their objects must correlate: the man who desires to act nobly as such 
is also a man to take pleasure zm acting nobly as such. If the pleasure 
that he takes in a virtuous action were identical to its perfection,, 
it could not be this im which he takes pleasure. Thus pleasure in- 
deed constitutes an extra perfection (i.e. perfection,), though it is 
one that is sequential and not accidental. 

Here, the debated analogy may help us if we are willing to draw 
more from it. We may take the hora to attach to instances of youth 
and health that are visible. That a young man can be seen to be 
healthy is not essential to his health: it is not part of the essence 
of health to be perceptible. And yet someone who is altogether 
healthy, even in respect of his complexion, should look healthy. 
This is something added to health which ensues by nature. Looking 
healthy is at once distinct from being healthy without qualification 
and intimately related to it: in that respect, it is in the nature of 
such a man to look as he is.33 Analogously, Aristotle must suppose, 
there is a close affinity between the initial perfection of an activity 
and the pleasure that constitutes its further perfection: ‘Each of the 
pleasures properly belongs to the activity that it perfects’ (cvvw- 
Kker@obar, 10. 5, 1175°29—-30), and ‘What increases a thing is proper 
to it’ (ofkevos, *736).3+ This new perfection is experiential but not ac- 
cidental; it enhances the activity, already conscious, of which it is 
an inseparable companion. 

I have proposed that the relation between perfection, and 


33 Cf. J. Warren, ‘The Bloom of Youth’, Apeiron, 48 (2015), 327-45 at 344: “This 
“bloom” is the outward sign and perceptible manifestation of the young male’s being 
at the peak of his physical development.’ 

34 It can still be asked why this extra should be a goal (telos, 1174533). I doubt 
if much emphasis attaches to the term here. However, Aristotle goes on to say that 
pleasure becomes an extra goal (as is there the most likely sense of Raz), just because 
it perfects life (1175*15-17). 
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perfection,, though not one of identity, is one of necessity.35 Yet 
how do they relate to the subjacent excellences of the subject of 
a pleasure and its object? Aristotle’s example in NE to. 4 is of 
sense-perception (though he indicates an extension to thought and 
contemplation, 117421). Joachim Aufderheide proposes that the 
statement ‘If both the thing perceived and the thing perceiving are 
of the best there will always be pleasure’ (29-30) should be read as 
holding only ceteris paribus.3° For while an imperfection of organ 
or object is indeed an impediment, there are other impediments 
(think of a migraine). So it would be an easier claim that, whereas 
perfection, guarantees perfection,, the subjacent excellences of 
the organ and its object yield perfection, (and so also perfection.) 
only defeasibly. However, the word ‘always’ shows that Aristotle 
intends a stronger relation. So it seems better to suppose that the 
reference to the subject and object is now imprecise, and actually 
takes in an indefinite range of conditions that extends beyond what 
would intuitively count as qualities of organ or object.3”7 A reluctant 
piece of perceiving can count as impeded if one has to force oneself 
to persevere; and a competing pleasure can have much the same 
effect as a proper pain (10. 5, 1175°16—-17, 22-3).3° 

Thus the operation of a sense in good condition towards the best 
of its objects is naturally enjoyable—and will be enjoyed if there 
is no distraction or other impediment. Aristotle’s own account of 
perception already does something to ground this. Sense-qualities, 
themselves ‘pure and unmixed’, can come together to achieve a con- 
cord (cuudwvia, DA 3. 2, 4263-6); they are then brought into a pro- 
portion (Adyos). Voice, which is a special kind of sound, is already a 


35 I concede that, on my proposal, 1174533 may neglect a fine point of dissimilar- 
ity: the relation between pleasure and the first perfection of the activity is necessary, 
whereas that between visible bloom and a young and healthy constitution is natural 
(but perhaps not invariable). 

36 ‘Aristotle against Delos: Pleasure in Nicomachean Ethics 10’ [‘Delos’], Phronesis, 
61 (2016), 284-306 at 300. 

37 The phrase to aisthanomenon (117430) presumably signifies the sense-organ (as 
at DA 2. 12, 424°26); however, the true subject of the perceiving is either the soul 
or the animal itself (cf., on other psychological verbs, DA 1. 4, 408°13-15, with the 
commentary in Shields, DA, 143-5). 

38 Tt is a point of nuance whether we take distraction or reluctance to constitute 
an imperfection (i) only in the activity, or (ii) also, if only for a time, in the faculty 
itself. I have opted for (i), which is the more plausible. Strohl (‘Pleasure’, 261-2 n. 9) 
rests a preference for (ii) on a strict reading of the text. On the other hand, we might 
well take a context of poor illumination to constitute a temporary defect in an object 
of sight taken as such; cf. DA 3. 5, 430°16-17. 
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‘sort of concord’. Since ‘voice and hearing are in a way one, and a 
concord is a proportion’, it turns out that ‘hearing too will be a cer- 
tain proportion’ (#27—30). Now ‘in general what is mixed, a concord, 
is pleasant rather than the high or the low’ (5-6); hence the hear- 
ing of a voice is a pleasure.39 On this account, there can be a struc- 
ture common to perceptual activity and its object which helps to 
explain why some perceivings are more pleasant than others. This 
sheds light on what it is for an object of sense to be ‘best’ (ozov- 
dadrarov, NE to. 4, 1174>22-3). A little earlier, we had ‘finest’ or 
‘most beautiful’ («dAAorov, 15). That risked circularity unless we 
have a non-hedonic criterion of beauty. Aristotle’s talk of ‘concord’ 
and ‘proportion’ at least gestures towards such a criterion.*° 

Aristotle provides the material for an additional argument that is 
relatively indiscriminate in not distinguishing between better and 
worse sensibilia. In NE 1. 7 he excluded perception from the hu- 
man good on the ground that it is not a distinctively human activity 
(1098*1-3). However, he has a further explanation of the pleasure 
that we take in perceiving which adduces our natural love of know- 
ledge: ‘All men by nature desire to know. An indication of this is the 
delight we take in our senses .. . and above all the sense of sight .. . 
The reason is that this, most of all the senses, makes us gain know- 
ledge and brings to light many differences between things’ (Metaph. 
A 1, 980%21-7).# 

These considerations relate to the pleasures of perception pri- 
vileged in NE to. 4. However, it should be possible to generalize 
over other human activities. Aristotle may have a general presump- 
tion that the unimpeded exercise of a natural function has to be a 


39 J follow here the translation, and interpretation, of Shields, DA. 

4° Aufderheide (‘Delos’, 295) takes the value to be ethical, not because the term 
omovdaios has to connote that (cf. 1.7, 1098%g-10), but because it is acting well and 
nobly that is most 7éAevos (1097°25-"6). Hence he takes the topic of ro. 4 to be finding 
pleasure in acting virtuously, a pleasure at once perceptual and ethical. However, 
Aristotle is willing here to generalize over every kind of perception, thought, and 
contemplation (1174>20-1); and he writes repeatedly of the activity of a faculty in 
good or best condition in relation to the best of its objects (15-16, 19, 22-3), and not 
of human goals. I agree with Aufderheide (296) that ethical value can be perceived; 
this will be crucial within sect. 6 below. 

41 The Editor draws my attention to a related explanation in the Poetics of why 
we enjoy realistic depictions of things themselves repellent, such as corpses: even 
beyond our natural love of representation, ‘learning is delightful not only to philo- 
sophers but to ordinary people as well . . . This is why people like seeing images, 
because as they look on them they understand and work out what each item is, for 
example “This is so and so”’ (4, 1448>13-17, trans. Kenny). 
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pleasure. This certainly applies to the virtuous actions of the virtu- 
ous agent. One might read out of NE' 1. 8, 1099*17-20, taken on its 
own, that Aristotle simply refuses to count as ‘virtuous’ the agent 
who fails to enjoy acting virtuously; which would be a definitional 
full stop. His view is rather that the virtuous agent is motivationally 
such as to enjoy acting virtuously. Hence his pleasure is a sign (cf. 
Pr. An. 2. 27) of his state of character (NE 2. 3, 1104>3-5). When 
a man acts as his nature prompts him, he should take pleasure in 
his action. 


5. A miscellany of pleasures 


If an account of pleasure is to succeed, it needs to accommodate a 
great range of pleasures, without admitting what are evidently not 
pleasures at all. To what I have sketched there is an objection, and 
an obstacle; but both may be resoluble. Anthony Kenny offered a 
counter-example that is often quoted: “The most sensitive nose in 
the world put in front of the most powerfully smelling manure in 
the world will not necessarily find the experience pleasant.’4? This 
raises again the question what it is for an object of sense to be ‘best’ 
(10. 4, 1174>22-3). What Kenny describes hardly achieves concord 
or proportion. In fairness to Aristotle, we should rather think not of 
the most blatant perceptual properties, but of those which demand 
a discrimination that is unusually perceptive of ‘many differences 
between things’ (Metaph. A 1, 980°27). Walter Pater observed that 
‘at every moment. ..some tone on the hills or the sea is choicer than 
the rest’.43 To the curious nose (such as Aristotle ascribes to us), a 
whiff of manure, if it is faint enough to enrich and not eclipse an 
olfactory totality, should provide a mild discriminatory pleasure. 

What, next, of mediocre, idiosyncratic, or even vicious pleasures? 
The first are no problem: it is not said in 10. 4 that only the intensest 
pleasures are pleasant, and a good enough view of a good enough ob- 
ject should be enjoyable to a non-maximal degree (cf. 1174>19-20). 
More problematic is Aristotle’s recurrent distinction between ob- 
jects that are ‘unqualifiedly’ (4zAds) or ‘naturally’ (ddcer) pleasant, 
which are pleasant to good subjects, and others that are pleasant 
only to defective subjects.4+ The central analysis of pleasure in 10. 4 

4 Action, Emotion and Will (London, 1963), 149; cf. DA 2. 9, 421°23-5. 

43° The Renaissance: Studies in Art and Poetry (London, 1873), Conclusion. 


44 1,8, 1099*1 1-15; 7. 12, 1153°2—-7; 10. 3, 1173°20-5; 10. 5, 1176%19-24; EE 7. 2, 
1235°31-1236°3. 
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makes its point by focusing upon exemplary perceptual pleasures. 
It needs to be extended, of which Aristotle shows an awareness in 
at least two places: 


Since activities differ in respect of virtuousness and baseness, and some are 
desirable, others to be avoided, and others neutral, so too are the pleasures; 
for to each activity there is its proper pleasure [olxeia 760v7j]. The pleasure 
of a serious activity is virtuous, and that of a base activity depraved. (10. 5, 
1175°24-8) 

Those things are both valuable and pleasant which are such to the virtuous 
man; and to each man the activity in accordance with his own state is most 
desirable, and so to the virtuous man that which is in accordance with vir- 
tue. (10. 6, 117625-7) 


Here his topic is pleasure in action rather than perception, and 
yet it indicates what he would say about defective pleasures more 
generally. To the short-sighted subject, fitting objects are close and 
medium-sized; to the subject who is hard of hearing, they are loud, 
while to the sufferer from hyperacusis they are soft. What is re- 
quired is a correspondence between subject and object (cf. 10. 4, 
1175°1-3) such that his sense-organs can function in a way that 
best approximates to that of the normal subject. (Nowadays we 
have spectacles, hearing aids, and earplugs all carefully calibrated 
to bring this about artificially.) In the case of action, virtuous or vi- 
cious, we can say something that is loosely analogous: vicious action 
is pleasant to the vicious agent to the extent that he stands to it as the 
virtuous agent stands to virtuous action—which, in Aristotle’s view, 
will be imperfectly.45 He may engage in it keenly, and he may have 
the satisfaction of achieving things he intends to achieve. Yet he will 
fail, as we may put it, to identify fully with what he does. His plea- 
sures will come into conflict since they are unnatural (1. 8, 109971 1- 
13), and he will be full of regrets (9. 4, 1166°5—25). Aristotle ascribes 
this to his being ‘thoroughly bad and impious’ (11665). It equally 
comes of his being human, and so (if he is not brutish, cf. 7. 6, 
1149°27-1150°8) partly good.*® 

What, finally, of the relation, central to Plato’s account, of plea- 
sure to process (genesis)? In book 7 Aristotle is concerned to reject 


45 Cf. EE 7. 2, 123675-6, for the idea that agents enjoy actions that are ‘fitting to 
their characters’ (kata tas €€es)—though the immediate application is to the good 
and practically wise. 

46 Cf. Price, Love and Friendship in Plato and Aristotle, extended edn. (Oxford, 
1997), 127-30; Strohl, ‘Pleasure’, 269-71. 
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any Platonic argument that pleasure, being a process towards a goal, 
has no value in itself (cf. Phileb. 54.c 2—D 3). In the passage sur- 
rounding the sentence that I quoted from 7. 12 he relates pleasures 
to processes of a kind without making them either equivalent or 
mutually exclusive: 


Again, it is not necessary that there should be something else better than 
pleasure, as some say the end is better than the process. For pleasures are 
not processes, nor do they all involve process: rather, they are activities and 
ends, and they attend not acquisition but use. Not all pleasures have an end 
different from themselves, but only the pleasures of persons who are being 
led to the completing of their nature. This is why it is not right to say that 
pleasure is a perceptible process: it should rather be called an exercise of 
the natural state, and instead of ‘perceptible’ ‘unimpeded’. It is thought by 
some to be a process because they think it is good strictly speaking; for they 
think that an activity is a process—which it is not. (1153°7—-17) 


The claim is that pleasures do not all ‘involve process’. As Burnyeat 
has pointed out, passages in book 7 imply that there can be pleasure 
in movement, even if it is less than pleasure in rest.47 This removes 
any bar to an accommodation of the pleasures, privileged by Plato, 
of restoration, though Aristotle needs to reinterpret them. In their 
case, he proposes, ‘the activity at work in the appetites concerns 
the remaining part of our state and nature’ (7. 12, 115235-6; cf. 
7. 14, 1154>17-19). This activity contingently subserves a natural 
goal that lies outside itself (such as recovery from illness), but it 
is not this that defines its essence. It will have a natural terminus, 
viz. when other pleasures return (1153°2—-3), but it does not follow 
that it is a process. Thus convalescence is complex, involving at 
once the recovery of a desirable state and the exercise of a residuum 
of health. As would appear from the conjunction of two passages 
(7. 12, 1152°34-6; 7. 14, 1154°17~20), it is pleasant naturally in re- 
spect of the latter, and coincidentally in respect of the former.*® 
Frede (‘Pleasure’, 195-6) has objected that the same things should 
47 ‘Kinésis vs. Energeia: A Much-Read Passage in (but not of) Aristotle’s Metaphy- 
sics’, Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy, 34 (2008), 219-92 at 271. See NE 7. 12, 
1153°7-12; 14, 1154°26-8. Equally, 12, 1153°22, speaks of the pleasures from learn- 
ing, and 14, 1154*13-15, of pleasure as coming either from states or from processes. 
48 All that Aristotle concedes to Plato is that the processes of restoration can them- 
selves appear (7. 12, 1152°31-3), or be taken (14, 1154%18-19), to be pleasures, viz. 
real pleasures, and not just coincidental ones. Not clearly distinguished is a further 
restriction upon what count as ‘natural’ pleasures: an activity may fail to count as a 


natural pleasure if it is enjoyable not without qualification (12, 1153°5-6), but only 
for a particular person, and perhaps at a particular time (cf. 1152>30-1). 
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then be enjoyable before and after restoration. Yet this is certainly 
not how Aristotle sees things, for he comments upon 1152°35-6 as 
follows: ‘An indication of this is the fact that men do not delight in 
the same things when their nature is being replenished as they do 
when it is in its restored state’ (1153°2—3). He instances that, during 
such replenishment, ‘they enjoy even sharp and bitter things’ (*5). 
Here it is crucial to note an ambiguity. If he means that they then 
savour the bitterness of bitter things, he is in trouble: that would 
evidence a perversion of illness, and not a persistence of health. So 
we should rather embrace David Bostock’s expansion of Aristotle’s 
point: a thirsty man will enjoy even bitter ale (its bitterness ceasing 
to be an impediment while he is thirsty, since what then is salient is 
its simple liquidity and associated potability); and yet, once his thirst 
is quenched, he will take pleasure only in something palatable.*? In 
other cases, as during convalescence, a man will enjoy a reduction in 
his activities: just out of hospital, he may enjoy short walks, though 
once he is restored he will find that tedious, and resume lengthy 
hikes.°° In all such cases, a part of the subject that is still function- 
ing well, or well enough, responds to an aspect of the object that 
fits it. Once his functions improve, he will shift to a different acti- 
vity which provides more satisfaction for an agent who has become 
more exacting or energetic.” 

The analysis in book 10 of pleasure itself serves to support the 


49 See D. Bostock, ‘Pleasure and Activity in Aristotle’s Ethics’, Phronesis, 33 
(1988), 251-72 at 268. 

5° These are special cases of a more general phenomenon: activities may be im- 
peded not only by pains, but also by alternative pleasures (7. 12, 1153°20—2; I0. 5, 
1175>1-10, 16-24). 

5" This relates, but does not reduce, to the account in Van Riel (‘Definition’, 131) 
and K. Corcilius, ‘Aristotle’s Definition of Non-Rational Pleasure and Pain and De- 
sire’, in Miller (ed.), NE, 117-43 at 130-1. Taking the slightly different example of a 
drinking, of water, which is normally neutral (and so much like my case of walking), 
Corcilius says that whether it will be pleasurable ‘depends on the combination of 
two factors, the tactile sensation itself and the bodily state of the animal’ (130); for 
pleasure, these two things ‘have to come together’ (131 n. 25). I add that thirst makes 
the liquidity of the water sufficient and salient for the subject, so that the presence 
or absence of other properties becomes immaterial to him. Strictly, we should dis- 
tinguish two different deficiencies (which may coexist): the subject may have lost a 
finer discrimination of tastes, or become indifferent to it. In either case, his mind is 
occupied by a simpler pleasure. Once he is replenished or restored, this will cease to 
hold his interest. What cases of indifference display, and Aristotle’s analysis in 10. 4 
disregards, is that enjoyment depends partly on the focus of attention (which may 
be voluntary or involuntary). In this respect, what is explicit in book 10 fails to do 
justice to what was implicit in book 7. 
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thesis in book 7 that pleasures are not themselves processes, though 
they may connect with processes. However, it then becomes proble- 
matic that there are cases where a pleasure, in the sense of something 
that one enjoys, would seem itself to be a process or movement, 
defined by a point of departure and a point of arrival. Among the 
things that we are allowed to enjoy are playing dice and hunting 
(9. 12, 117274), acting virtuously (10. 3, 1173715, °29-31; 1174°6— 
8), and house-building (5, 1175734); and yet one might take each of 
these to be a process. There are various possible ways of sorting this 
out. One is to follow Bostock (Ethics, 160-3) in generalizing from 
the focus upon perceptual pleasures within the analysis of pleasure 
in 10. 4: perhaps what one enjoys is always thinking or perceiv- 
ing (1174?14-26, >33-1175*1). Perception cannot itself be fast or 
slow, even when, for example, the musical performance to which 
one listens is fast or slow.>? Alternatively, it is entirely faithful to 
book 7’s treatment of incidental pleasures (and cf. already 7. 12, 
1153*10—11) to adopt a proposal by Taylor that what one really en- 
joys is exercising one’s present capabilities.53 This involves no es- 
sential change to oneself, even if it causes real change outside oneself 
(as when one is house-building, cf. 10. 4, 1174°19-21). And the se- 
cond solution permits the enjoying of action in addition to thought 
or perception. 

I shall return to this in my next and final section, permitting a 
view that, whenever one is enjoying anything, one is enjoying a 
thinking or perceiving, but doubting whether Aristotle held that 
this is all that one is strictly enjoying. 


6. Sensation, emotion, and attitude 


Particularly relevant within ethics are pleasures and pains that relate 
emotion to action. Frede has suggested (see n. 2 above) that Aris- 
totle’s account has more success with activities than with passions, 


52 Also, as R. Heinaman observes (‘Pleasure as an Activity in the Nicomachean 
Ethics’, in M. Pakaluk and G. Pearson (eds.), Moral Psychology and Human Action 
in Aristotle (Oxford, 2011), 7-45 at 40), watching a thing change from one quality to 
another is not oneself to change from one quality to another. 

53 ‘Pleasure: Aristotle’s Response to Plato’, in Heinaman (ed.), Plato and Aris- 
totle’s Ethics [Ethics] (Aldershot, 2003), 1-20 at 14-15. Harte (‘Pleasure’, 308) notes 
that house-building involves a techné, or ‘productive state involving a logos’ (6. 4, 
1140*6-8). One would therefore expect it to be enjoyable in the manner of acting or 
contemplating. 
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and that, if we are to accommodate passive as well as active plea- 
sures and pains, notably those connected to the emotions, we have 
reason to return to the Platonic account employed in the Rhetoric. 
I doubt this, and hope, with the help of Frede herself (‘Pleasure’, 
186-8, 201-3), to show how Aristotle can accommodate different 
kinds of pleasure or pain, active or passive. 

Frede has drawn our attention to distinctions that need to be 
made in relation to virtuous activity, as is particularly clear with the 
virtues of temperance and courage. In her terminology, we may dis- 
tinguish adverbial from adjectival pleasure (‘Pleasure’, 187). When 
I take a praline that it is good for me to take, I have a double plea- 
sure, enjoying both how it tastes (adjectival), and tasting temper- 
ately (adverbial). At least these are both pleasures. The contrast 
becomes sharper when we have a conjunction of adjectival pain 


and adverbial pleasure, as easily arises with courage on the battle- 
field: 


The end which courage sets before it would seem to be pleasant, but to be 
concealed by the attending circumstances . . . Death and wounds will be 
painful to the courageous man... And the more he is possessed of virtue in 
its entirety and the happier he is, the more he will be pained at the thought 
of death .. . It is not the case, then, with all the virtues that the exercise of 
them is pleasant, except in so far as it reaches its end. (3. 9, 1117735—°16) 


Here we either have a single complex activity with multiple aspects, 
or a multiplicity of closely related activities: 


(a) Being wounded, which it is painful to feel. 
(b) Dying, which it is distressing to anticipate. 
(c) Acting nobly, which it is itself pleasant to achieve. 


We may gloss these as follows: (a) being wounded causes a pain- 
ful sensation; (b) regretting that one is going to die makes it pain- 
ful to entertain that prospect; even so, (c) the virtuous agent finds 
pleasure in acting nobly. Here we have pleasure or pain variably as 
a sensation [(a)], as an attitude [(b)], and as what Frede counts as 
adverbial [(c)]. There are thus three hedonic elements: sensation, 
attitude, and (if it is positive) enjoyment. 

Plato’s core account of pleasure as a perceived process of res- 
toration, and of pain as one of disintegration or destruction (luszs, 
Phileb. 31 E 5; phthora, E 10), seems at most to apply to (a). Aris- 
totle’s view appears to be more promising, though we need to reflect 
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how best to apply it. Most straightforward is its application to a 
series of distinct perceptions: 


(A) Sensing a wound by the sense of touch (as I suppose Aris- 
totle would conceive of it, cf. DA 2. 11, 423°15-17, on the 
man who feels a blow through his shield), where the damage 
is more or less grave, and one’s sense of touch is keen. 

(B) Being aware, in thought or imagination, of the prospect of 
death, where the object is bad, and one’s mind all too active. 

(C) Being aware, in thought or incidental perception, of the no- 
bility of one’s action, where the object is good, and one’s 
mind properly appreciative. 


Thus Aristotle could distinguish that the agent suffers pain at the 
wound, feels distress at the prospect of losing his life (especially if 
it is a good one), and takes pleasure in the thought of acting nobly.5+ 

Frede has objected that such a conception fails to do justice to the 
experience of intense emotions. There, she supposes, we still need 
something more akin to Plato’s account (and Aristotle’s ostensible 
adoption of it in the Rhetoric). Presumably this applies just to (A) 
and (B). Let us first reflect on cases of touch, taking an instance first 
of tolerable discomfort and then of intolerable pain. There is a sen- 
tence in the De anima that applies within happier variants upon (A) 
that are rather disagreeable than agonizing: “To feel pleasure or pain 
is to be active with the perceptual mean towards what is good or bad 
as such’ (3. 7, 431°10-11). This has often been read as a cryptic de- 
scription of a desire or aversion directed towards an object that is 
perceived or imagined to be good or bad. However, talk of a percep- 
tual mean applies only to actual perception, and of a proper object 
(such as colour, in the case of sight). In our present case the sense 
is touch, and the medium (not, it is argued, the organ) is the flesh 
(2. 11, 423>17-26). Aristotle explains the perceptual mean in this 
context as follows: 


We do not perceive an object that is equally hot or cold, or hard or soft, 
with ourselves, but only the excesses, the sense being a sort of mean 
between contrary qualities present in its objects. That is why it discri- 
minates between its objects; that which is intermediate can discriminate, 
because relatively to each of the extremes it plays the part of the other 


54 On the intimate relations between the noble, the good, and the pleasant cf. Rhet. 
1. 9, 1366°34; BE 7. 15, 1249°18-19. 
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extreme... So the organ of touch must be neither hot nor cold. (424°2-10, 
trans. Ross) 


Thus the subject can feel the hot or the hard, say, when these con- 
trast with his present state to a degree that affects his sense of touch 
unpleasantly, without, as it were, the sense’s blowing its fuse and 
eclipsing a discriminating perception by a blinding sensation.55 

Very different (though there may be no precise point of transi- 
tion) are cases of really acute pain. Here we find what might appear 
to be traces of Plato’s view: consider NE 3. 12, 1119°23—4: ‘Pain up- 
sets and destroys the nature of the person who feels it’ (not that this 
identifies the pain and the damage); also EF 3. 1, 1229*40-"1, which 
speaks of pains ‘whose nature is to be destructive of life’ (though 
these are a subclass of pains). Yet in fact these remarks accord with 
Aristotle’s description of the disruptive effect of perceptual over- 
load: ‘Excesses of the sensible qualities destroy the sense-organs 
(for if the change produced is too strong for the organ, the pro- 
portion, i.e. the sense, is destroyed, as harmony and pitch are if 
the strings are struck too hard)’ (DA 2. 12, 424*29-32, after Ross). 
Here the subject is overcome by a sensation of such intensity that it 
swamps his power of perceptual discrimination. 

What of (B)? Let us recall what we read in the Rhetoric: ‘Let anger 
be a desire with pain for an apparent revenge because of an appar- 
ent slight’ (2. 2, 1378°30-1). The emotion can be intense without 
in any way confusing the perception that detects an occasion or the 
imagination that conceives a response. The same may hold of the 
consolations of malice: in Homer’s words, these may surpass honey 
in sweetness, and spread through the breast, in ways that enhance 
the pleasures of incidental perceiving or imagining. If the emotion 
is intense and the conditions of perception indistinct, a shadow may 
be misperceived through fear as an enemy, or through love as the 
loved one (De insomniis 2, 460°3-7). The pleasures and pains of 
emotionally charged incidental perception or imagination compli- 
cate the perceptual model, but in a way that would seem permitted 
by a view that does not reduce the pleasure or pain to a perfection 

55 What, then, is going on within DA 3. 7, 431°8-14? 3. 7 is a disjointed chapter 
on any reading. I now take those lines to touch on two related phenomena: seeking 
or shunning a prospective object as pleasant or painful, and finding it one or the 
other. If one reads *10—-11 as perceptual, there ceases to be anything problematic in 
its switching from the pleasant or painful to the good or bad. For this confirms the 


intimate relation between the quality of the perceptual object qua perceptual, and 
the pleasure of perceiving it, as set out in NE to. 4. 
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or deficiency in organ or object, but rather conceives of them as re- 
sulting from a range of subjacent states. Earlier, I discussed how 
such states can constitute impediments to pleasure (text to nn. 37— 
8 above). They may also magnify pleasure or pain. We can think of 
emotion as magnifying the impact of the appearance of the enemy as 
threatening or of the loved one as alluring (cf. the variable impact of 
a feverish perception of lines on a wall as animals, 460°11-16). The 
subjacent ground of the pleasure or pain will then expand to take in 
the subject’s underlying emotional state. Though this is not ideally 
lucid, I see no evident gain in shifting to a confused construal of 
the pleasure as restorative. 

So what of (C)? Aristotle could rest with a cluster of linked per- 
ceptions, taking the view, ascribed to him by Bostock, that what 
we enjoy is always thinking or perceiving. This permits a lucid if 
limited answer to a question posed by Frede (‘Pleasure’, 205): ‘What 
is natural and unimpeded about acts of courage?’ Her answer is that 
what remains unimpeded, when fate turns against one, is a brave ac- 
tion not in all its aspects, but in respect of its being an instance of 
acting well. Yet if we follow Bostock, we can clarify how this lends 
itself to a pleasure that is itself unimpeded: shifting the focus from 
action to perception, we can specify that the agent’s awareness of 
the nobility of his action is a fully unimpeded case of incidental 
perception, since his moral sense is alive to the ethical quality of his 
action. We need not ask whether his action is unimpeded. 

However, that may not be what Aristotle intends. He has a general 
requirement that acting virtuously (which involves having the right 
state of character, NE 2. 4, 1105°28-33) must be pleasant to the 
agent (1. 8, 1099713-15; 2. 3, 1104°3-13). To make sense of this, we 
need to extend Bostock’s conception. It may be said that an action 
can become pleasant to the agent through his awareness of its nobi- 
lity: the thought or perception of its nobility may percolate through 
his experience as an agent, so that he takes pleasure in so acting. It is 
acting bravely that the brave man enjoys, if only in respect of the no- 
bility that is his end, and not only being aware of the nobility (3. 9, 
1117°13-16). According to Aristotle’s general view of the relation 
of choice to action, choosing to act nobly is beginning so to act; the 
virtuous agent who chooses to act nobly (14-15; cf. 9. 8, 1169726) 
thereby starts to take pleasure in acting nobly.5° 


5° T argue for this in Price, ‘Choice and Action in Aristotle’, Phronesis, 61 (2016), 
435-62 at 452-60. 
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How, then, are we to accommodate the mixed cases that are typi- 
cal of courage (and liable to occur, if less acutely, with any virtue)? 
Aristotle concedes that, as I quoted, a fatal exercise of courage is 
only pleasant ‘in so far as it reaches its end’ (3. 9, 1117°16). How 
are we to make sense of this qualification? Suppose that a certain 
act has some very desirable feature F,;, and some very undesirable 
feature F,. The agent can then say ‘I am glad to be doing this act in 
respect of F,, and sorry to be doing it in respect of F,.’ Yet he can- 
not qualify an answer to the question ‘Well, are you enjoying doing 
it, or not?’ in those ways—the grammar of ‘enjoy’ does not permit 
it. So a decision needs to be made. 

It seems that Aristotle now has two alternatives. He can insist that 
the courageous agent must, on the whole, emjoy sacrificing his life. 
This is unpromising, though it fits a later passage: in 9. 8, with an 
extravagance that is untypical of him, he presents a hero’s achieving 
the noble by laying down his life for others as an experience that is 
not only enjoyable, but supremely so.5” Or else, he could shift to a 
different form of words, and allow (in English) that the agent may 
be glad to sacrifice his life in one respect, since it is noble, though 
he is sad to do so in another respect, since his life is good. Aris- 
totle can then insist, if he wishes, that, if the agent is fully virtuous, 
he must, overall, be glad to act as he does (which precludes the con- 
flicted discomfort of a self-control that does not amount to courage). 
This will be demanding, but no longer insane. It will require of the 
agent that he make fully his own, so that it reverberates through his 
thoughts and feelings, the following reflection: his action’s nobility 
is not impeded even by its fatality, since it is in dying for his friends 
and country that he is able to act superlatively well. 

Yet this requires Aristotle to exploit a distinction that he fails to 
draw.5* Sometimes the Greek language lets him down. (It is not his 


57 Note how, within 1169*18—26 (a complex passage with a succession of gars, or 
‘for’s), the hero’s willingness to lay down his life for friends and country is explained 
by preferences at once for nobility over vulgar values, and for a brief but intense 
pleasure over mild and extended pleasure. The interweaving of these preferences 
precludes our relating the second to anything other than his laying down his life 
(which is, indeed, not reducible to his dying). 

58 ] share this complaint with S. Broadie, ‘Reply to C. C. W. Taylor’, in Heinaman 
(ed.), Ethics, 21-7 at 23-4, and Harte (‘Pleasure’, 316). Take a homely illustration: 
I may be glad to be able to perform some tedious or distasteful task for a friend or 
child of mine even though its nature is not such that I can in any way enjoy what I 
am doing as I do it. (I act willingly, perhaps even keenly, but with gritted teeth and 
averted eyes.) 
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fault that he has only the word hek6n in 3. 1 to do the work for which 
we can employ ‘voluntary’, ‘intentional’, and ‘willing’.) But here he 
had two terms that lend themselves to making the necessary discri- 
mination: hédesthai, and chatrein, which can be used equivalently 
to our ‘enjoy’, and ‘be glad’, respectively. In some passages in the 
Ethics it is tempting to relate the second to the attitude of accep- 
tance that the ethical agent has towards all his ethical actions qua 
ethical, whatever their cost.59 Yet that is not what Aristotle intends, 
for he is willing to switch between the expressions hédoné and to 
chairein as if they were equivalent (7. 11, 1152°6-8). To find a plau- 
sible solution to the present problem, he needs to distinguish them, 
demanding of the self-sacrificial agent that, not being in two minds 
about his action (he is ametamelétos, 9. 4, 1166°29), he perform it 
gladly, but not that he enjoy it. 

This would be a refinement. As things stand, Aristotle’s failure 
to distinguish enjoyment from gladness, giving them different and 
appropriate roles, is a flaw both in his conception of ethical virtue 
and in his account of pleasure. 


Birkbeck 
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GOING THROUGH APORIAI: 
THE CRITICAL USE OF 
ARISTOTLE’S DIALECTIC 


GABRIELA ROSSI 


1. Introduction 


THE ‘aporematic’ or ‘diaporetic’ procedure is one of Aristotle’s 
distinctive methodological contributions, and is usually counted 
among the alleged philosophical applications of his dialectic.’ One 
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TW. D. Ross claims that ‘the procedure throughout the Metaphysics never be- 
comes deductive; it always remains aporematic’, and adds: ‘It may be noted that the 
method is substantially the same in nearly all Aristotle’s writings’ (W. D. Ross, Aris- 
totle’s Metaphysics, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1924; repr. 1975), i. 252). In the twentieth cen- 
tury, the dialectical nature of the diaporetic procedure was highlighted particularly 
by P. Aubenque, ‘Sur la notion aristotélicienne d’aporie’ [‘Aporie’], in S. Mansion 
(ed.), Aristote et les problémes de méthode (Louvain, 1961), 3-19, and it has become a 
widely held opinion: cf. e.g. G. Ryle, ‘Dialectic in the Academy’ [‘Dialectic’], in R. 
Bambrough (ed.), New Essays on Plato and Aristotle (London, 1965), 39-68 at 66. 
T. Irwin, especially in ‘Le caractére aporétique de la Métaphysique d’ Aristote’, Re- 
vue de Métaphysique et de Morale, 95 (1990), 221-48 at 221, praises the influence of 
Aubenque’s work on the aporetic nature of Aristotle’s metaphysics: ‘L’un des nom- 
breux mérites du livre de Pierre Aubenque sur le probléme de 1’étre chez Aristote 
est d’avoir mis l’accent sur les questions qui concernent les rapports entre la mé- 
thode d’Aristote et sa doctrine. Sur cette question, j’ai trouvé les vues d’ Aubenque 
plus stimulantes que tout ce dont je puis avoir connaissance en anglais. A cette occa- 
sion, je voudrais discuter sa thése selon laquelle l’argumentation d’Aristote dans sa 
métaphysique est essentiellement aporétique’; cf. also A. Madigan, Aristotle: Meta- 
physics Books B and K 1-2 [Metaphysics] (Oxford, 1999), xvi-xix; C. Rossitto, Studi 
sulla dialettica in Aristotele [Studi] (Naples, 2000); and more recently A. Laks and 
M. Crubellier, ‘Introduction’, in A. Laks and M. Crubellier (eds.), Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics Beta [Beta] (Oxford, 2009), 1-23 at 3-4. 
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of the main grounds for considering this sort of discussion as dialec- 
tical in nature is a conspicuous passage in Topics 1. 2, where Aris- 
totle indicates the philosophical utility of the treatise: 


[1] zpos d€ tas Kata dirdocodiav émotHpas, 6Tt Suvadpevor pos auddtepa dva- 
- wares es P ary So ge yy gy 4 

Tophoat paov év exaotous Katowsoucla Tadnbés Te Kat TO Weddos: [ii] ere dé pos 
TA TPOTA THV TEPL EKAOTHY ETLOTHUNV. EK eV YAP TMV OlKEiwY THY KATA TV 
tmpoteeioav éemiotHunv apyav advvarov eimeiv TL TEpt avTaV, émrELO7) TPMTAL at 
Si Wen? ape Sow BA A Le ary, ss ae 
apxat amavtawv elo, dua d€ THV TEpt ExaoTa evddEwv avayKn TEpt avTaV SiEdA- 
Oeiv. tobtTo 8° idtov 7} waAtoTa oikeiov THs SiadexTiKHS €oTW: e€eTAaOTLKT yap 

5 \ eee a 4 , > \ egy a b,\2 
ovoa mpos Tas aTacdv TaVv peOddwv apyas ddov exer. (Top. 1. 2, 101°34—"4) 
[i] It is also useful in relation to the philosophical sciences, because, if we 
are able to go through the difficulties on either side, we shall more readily 
discern the true as well as the false in each subject. [ii] Furthermore, it is 
useful in relation to the primary things in any individual science. For if we 
reason from the principles proper to the science in question, it is impos- 
sible to say anything about these things (since these principles are the first 
of all), and it is through accepted opinions about each that it is necessary 
to discuss them. But this is unique, or at any rate most proper, to dialectic 
since, being apt for examination, it offers a way towards the principles of 
all studies.3 


I shall assume that this passage states an indirect utility of the To- 
pics, in so far as what is used in philosophical investigations is pro- 
perly the skills (cf. 101°34-5: 671 duvdpevor . . .) obtained through 
dialectical exercise, for which the Topics is a manual. It is these 
skills that, once acquired, are—or can be—used in philosophical 
investigation.* 

Aristotle introduces two different ways in which his treatise on 
dialectic may be of indirect use to philosophy or to theoretical en- 
quiry in general.5 In [i] the philosophical utility of this study is that 
it enables one ‘to go through the difficulties on either side’, an acti- 


2 I follow the Greek text of W. D. Ross, Aristotelis Topica et Sophistici elenchi 
[Topica] (Oxford, 1958), except where noted. 

3 Unless otherwise noted, translations of the Topics are based on R. Smith, Aris- 
totle: Topics I and VIII [Topics] (Oxford, 1997), with modifications. 

4 E. Kapp, Greek Foundations of Traditional Logic (New York, 1942), 12-13 (cf. 
61), was the first to underline this important point; cf. also O. Primavesi, Die aristo- 
telische Topik [Topik] (Munich, 1996), 49 ff. 

5 Some authors believe that these are two different uses of dialectic (cf. J. Brun- 
schwig, Aristote: Topiques I-IV [Topiques I-IV] (Paris, 1967), 116 n. 1, and more 
recently ‘Dialectique et philosophie chez Aristote, A nouveau’, in N. Cordero (ed.), 
Ontologie et dialogue: hommage a Pierre Aubenque (Paris, 2000), 107-30 at 120-1; 
Smith, Topics, ad 101°36->4). Others maintain that they are two aspects of a single 
use (cf. Primavesi, Topik, 52 ff.; E. Berti, ‘Aristote et la méthode dialectique du Par- 
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vity that would make it easier to see distinctly the true as well as the 
false. In [ii] Aristotle seems to suggest that the utility of the study 
(and practice) of dialectic is that, through learning how to deal with 
accepted opinions (endoxa) and by practising examination, it en- 
ables the dialectician to investigate the (indemonstrable) principles 
of each science. I shall not tackle this much-discussed second aspect 
of the relation between dialectic and philosophy here. My focus in- 
stead will be on the first one, which alludes to aporiat. 

An important and distinctive part of the dialectical training de- 
scribed in the Topics consists in arguing for opposed theses (or for 
and against the same thesis), which seems to be exactly what hap- 
pens in Aristotle’s discussions involving aporiai. As a result, it is 
widely accepted that the skill involved in [i] is the capacity of ar- 
guing for p and for not-p (or arguing for and against a thesis p). 

The thesis of this paper, in a nutshell, is that this is not the only 
dialectical aspect involved in Aristotle’s treatment of aporiai, at least 
as an ideal. I claim that there is another argumentative skill that is 
obtained through the dialectical exercise as well, whose utility is es- 
sential in diaporetic procedures: the critical analysis of arguments. 
This skill is involved in the dialectical procedure of resolution that 
Aristotle introduces in Topics 8. 10 and further examines in the So- 
phistical Refutations.® I contend that the way out of aporiai ideally 
involves critical analysis similar to that involved in dialectical reso- 
lution. 

My argument is organized as follows. In Section 2 I discuss some 
preliminary matters concerning the difference between refutation 
(elenchos) and resolution (lusis). I shall focus on the latter, in order to 
reveal its specific nature as well as the extent of its use in Aristotle’s 


ménide de Platon’ [‘Méthode’], Revue Internationale de Philosophie, 34 (1980), 341-58 
at 345). Still others argue that they are identical (C. Rossitto, ‘La dialettica e il suo 
ruolo nella Metafisica di Aristotele’, Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica, 85 (1993), 
370-424 at 381-3 and n. 36). It is true that in [ii] Aristotle makes explicit reference 
to the principles or first truths, while in [i] there is no mention of such principles. 
For my purposes here, there is no need to settle this matter. It is sufficient that we 
can safely establish that in both [i] and [ii] Aristotle alludes to a philosophical use of 
the Topics. 


6 Although it has an independent title, SE is usually considered to be the last 
book of the Topics (cf. L. A. Dorion, Les Réfutations sophistiques [Réfutations] (Paris, 
1995), 24-5). However, even if it is to be considered an independent treatise, it is 
clear that SE is part of the same project as the Topics and is a natural extension of 
the study of dialectic, since it analyses fallacious arguments and general errors that 
can occur within that dialogical framework. 
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investigations in the scientific and metaphysical treatises. Section 3 
is dedicated to arguing against an interpretation of the third use 
of the Topics just mentioned above. According to this reading, the 
search for a resolution of an aporia would proceed by arguing for 
or against conflicting theses in order to refute one of them. I ar- 
gue that this reading is not satisfactory and suggest that it is based 
on several assumptions which I seek to undermine in Sections 4 
and 5. The main purpose of the fourth section is to argue that an 
aporia at the logical-methodological level presupposes not just con- 
flicting theses but conflicting arguments for those theses as well. 
In Section 5 I assess the role of dialectical resolution within the 
discussion of aporiai, and in Section 6 I draw conclusions about 
the dialectical skills involved in diaporetic procedures and point to 
further consequences for the critical use of dialectic in Aristotle’s 
philosophy. 


2. Some preliminaries’ 


(a) Dialectical roles and skills 


In this subsection I introduce a number of terminological and 
conceptual distinctions to demarcate two basic critical dialectical 
procedures that Aristotle employs in the philosophical treatises. 
These distinctions are particularly evident when we focus on the 
different tasks performed by the participants in the dialectical 
encounter, namely, the questioner and the respondent. Let me 
start, then, by outlining these tasks. 

From Topics 1. 1 we learn that the questioner should be able to 
construct an argument about any problem proposed: that is, in the 
ideal situation, an argument which concludes with the contradic- 
tory of the thesis maintained by her opponent at the beginning of 
the dialogue. This involves finding endoxastic premisses from which 
the desired conclusion follows (cf. 100*19—20), identifying the ap- 
propriate topos with which to launch the attack (i.e. the argument 
against her opponent: cf. Top. 8. 1, 155°4—5), and posing questions 
strategically so that she can obtain her opponent’s assent to the re- 
quisite premisses (cf. 155>5—7). Thus, construction of an argument, 

7 In this section I develop several claims made in my ‘Desanudando argumentos: 


las aplicaciones filos6ficas de la dialéctica segtin las Refutaciones sofisticas’, Méthexis, 
19 (2006), 79-109. 
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refutation, or, in the case of peirastic dialectic, a peirastic argument, 
all belong to the role of the questioner. And skill in constructing 
arguments for or against theses is acquired by practising that role. 
Needless to say, this is a fundamental skill for philosophical inves- 
tigation, and in fact until they find the topos, the investigations of 
the dialectician and of the philosopher are alike (1557-8). 

The respondent, for his part, should be able to answer questions 
asked by his opponent without granting anything that contradicts 
the proposition he maintained at the beginning (Top. 1. 1, 100*20-— 
1). For this purpose he must be able to foresee the possible con- 
sequences of each question and answer (which the questioner will 
do her best to conceal).® In addition, once the questioner has drawn 
a conclusion, the respondent should be able to resolve (luein) that 
argument whenever it contains some kind of incorrectness (Topics 
8. 10).° 

In what I have just described there are two argumentative pro- 
cedures which are connected to different roles in the dialogue and 
involve specific skills, but whose difference has not been suffi- 
ciently emphasized in the literature, with the result that they are 
frequently interchanged and confused, especially when they ap- 
pear in the treatises.'° These are refutation (elenchos) and resolution 
(lusts). 

Aristotle defines a refutation as a special kind of deductive argu- 
ment (sullogismos) produced in dialogue: ‘A refutation is an argu- 
ment whose conclusion involves a contradiction’ (SE 1, 165*2—3);"" 
cf. SE 6, 168°36-7; Pr. An. 2. 20, 6654-17; Rhet. 3. 9, 1410722-3. 


8 This does not mean that he can (or should) reject any question leading to his 
refutation solely on the ground that it would entail his defeat in dialogue. A proper 
objection must be put forward against the rejected question, or else one will be con- 
sidered captious (Top. 8. 8, 160°2-3: 76 yap avev évordcews 7} odons 7 Soxovans KwAvew 
Tov Adyov SuokoAaivew éotiv). Whoever acts in this way goes against the rules of dia- 
lectic (cf. 16012) and engages instead in a merely competitive exchange (cf. Top. 
8. 11, 161°23-4). 

9 For the two tasks and skills involved see also Top. 8. 14, 164°16->7; SE 34, 
1831012. In all passages, resolution (/usis) is consistently listed among the tasks 
that fall to the respondent. 

© In studies specifically devoted to SE, on the other hand, these two procedures 
are often clearly distinguished: cf. esp. Dorion, Réfutations, 19-20. As Dorion points 
out, the idea that /usis and elenchos are synonyms (or that the former is a species of 
the second) goes back to ps.-Alexander’s commentary on the SE. 

wm 3 : . > 2 y if 4 4 

€deyxos 5é€ ovddoyiopes pet’? advtipdcews Tot oupTrepdopatos. Unless otherwise 

noted, translations of SE are my own. On the conditions for a genuine contradic- 
tion see SE 5, 167723-7. 
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The refutation is the questioner’s argument, the attack, and its con- 
clusion is the contradictory of the proposition maintained by the 
respondent at the outset of the dialectical encounter. From this de- 
finition and the description of dialectical practice, then, it is clear 
that a refutation is an argument against a proposition or thesis. 

A resolution, on the other hand, is characterized in a passage of 
SE as follows: 


.. Ww yap y Adow euddviars pevdots svAdoyropod Tap’ 6 pevdys. (SE 24, 
179°23-4) 


... the resolution consists in exposing an incorrect argument,’ by showing 
on what its incorrectness depends. 


This would be a last line of defence. Once he has granted all the an- 
swers, and the questioner has already managed to construct her ar- 
gument to refute him, the respondent can still attempt to undo that 
argument. If he successfully resolves the questioner’s argument, the 
respondent is no longer compelled to accept the conclusion of that 
argument, and therefore he can no longer be seen as refuted and 
thus defeated in the dialogue. To do this in the right way, one must 
be able to pin down the cause that makes the opponent’s argument 
incorrect or somehow faulty. 

This is not the same as refuting an opponent via argument. On 
the contrary, this task demands a specific skill, different from what 
is involved in questioning: it is a critical skill, namely, the capacity 
to analyse an argument and detect the causes of its incorrectness. 
The resolution is thus a move against an argument. 

The difference between putting a thesis to the test and the 
critical analysis of arguments is not merely a relevant conceptual 
distinction. It also has importance specifically for the analysis of 
Aristotle’s ideal outline of diaporetic procedure that I shall develop 
in this article. If I am right, Aristotle clearly observes the distinc- 
tion between these two critical procedures. 


2 'The expression pevd1)s svAAoytopds alludes to the incorrectness of an argument, 
hence it can mean that either (1) the conclusion of the argument is false, or (2) there 
is a mistake in the argument, with the result that the conclusion does not really fol- 
low from the premisses (see SE 18, 17629-36). In Top. 8. 12, 1623-5, for instance, 
evd%}s Adyos is used with the second meaning; in Top. 8. 10, 160°23 ff., it is used with 
the first. 
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(b) Resolution (lusis) and its philosophical use 


In the last subsection I drew attention to a crucial difference 
between refutation (elenchos) and resolution (lusis) within the 
dialectical context: a refutation is an argument against a single 
proposition or thesis, while a resolution is aimed against an argu- 
ment. Throughout this article, I shall consistently use the terms 
‘refutation’ and ‘resolution’ with this precise meaning. 

In this subsection I first examine the main modes of resolving ar- 
guments presented by Aristotle. Then I provide evidence that the 
term ‘resolution’ is used consistently to designate a different proce- 
dure from refutation not only in the dialectical context of the Topics 
(and SF), but in Aristotle’s scientific treatises as well." 


(i) The main modes of resolution. Resolution is first introduced in 
Top. 8. 10, and it is treated in more detail in the second part of SE, 
as a natural sequel to the study of incorrect (sophistic and eristic) 
arguments. In this passage of SE 18 Aristotle introduces two main 
ways of carrying out a resolution: 


ézret 6° €otiv 7 ev 6907 Avous Eudaviors pevdobs ovAdoyiopod, Tap’ 6TOiaY Epw- 
THow oupPaiver TO Peddos, 6 5é Pevdrjs avddAoyropos A€yerat Sixes ([1] 7 yap 
ovdAed6yrotar peddos, [2] 7 ef wu) Bv ovrdoytopos Soxel etvar avAAoyiapds), . . « 
wote oupPaiver THv Adyewv Tods ev GvAAEAOyLopevous aveAdvTa, Tods b€ datvo- 
pevous SeAdvta Avew. (SE 18, 176>29-36) 


Since the right resolution consists in exposing an incorrect argument by 
showing on what kind of question the incorrectness depends, and ‘incor- 
rect argument’ has a double meaning—for it is used either if [1] a false 
conclusion has been deduced, or if [2] there appears to be a deduction but 


3 There seems to be an exception in Rhet. 2. 25, where Aristotle discusses rhe- 
torical /usis and includes counter-argument (dvriavAdoyifecbar) as one of its forms 
(140273 1-4), the other being objection (évoraais). To offer a counter-argument is to 
build an enthymeme with a conclusion contrary to the enthymeme of the rival orator 
(cf. 2. 26, 1403°25-8). J. Sprute, Die Enthymemtheorie der aristotelischen Rhetorik 
(Gottingen, 1982), 129, and E. Ryan, Aristotle’s Theory of Rhetorical Argumentation 
(Montreal, 1984), 139-49, claim that this form of rhetorical resolution is the same 
sort of argument that Aristotle calls ‘refutative enthymeme’ (éAeyxtixoy évOvpnua) 
in Rhet. 2. 22, 1396°25-7, 1397°2-3. If they are right, and a refutative argument is 
one form of rhetorical resolution, then this is an exception to the otherwise rather 
consistent terminological use of lusis and elenchos by Aristotle. Still, it is worth no- 
ticing that, parallel to what occurs in SE, resolutions in the Rhetoric are presented 
in chapter 2. 25 just after the study of apparent enthymemes in 2. 24, so that—as 
in SE and elsewhere—they are reactions against arguments (more precisely, against 
enthymemes). I shall not deal here in any further detail with rhetorical resolutions 
and refutations. 
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there is not really a deduction— . . . it thus comes about that one resolves 
arguments that are real deductions by eliminating [sc. by rejecting some of 
the premisses|, whereas one resolves those that merely appear to be deduc- 
tions by making distinctions." 


The modes of resolution presented are here roughly in accordance 
with the two general kinds of incorrectness in argument identified 
in Top. 1. 1, 100°23-5, and SE 2, 165>7-8: (1) the argument pro- 
ceeds from apparently acceptable views (dawdpeva évdo€a), so that 
it involves a mistake regarding its premisses,'> or (2) the argument 
is not deductive (it involves an inferential mistake).'° 

Further distinctions are made in SE 18 within (1) the first kind 
of error: the argument either (a) has a true conclusion, or (b) it con- 
cludes in a false proposition (176°36-8), implying that one of its 
premisses must be false too. 

(1a) In the first case, the conclusion is true, so if there is no in- 
ferential mistake, we must assume that the premisses are false.” 


™ The translation is based on W. A. Pickard-Cambridge, Aristotle: Sophistical 
Refutations, in J. Barnes (ed.), The Complete Works of Aristotle (Princeton, 1984), 
with major modifications. 

"5 T am being deliberately vague here in referring to a ‘mistake regarding pre- 
misses’, since in other passages Aristotle does not speak of apparently acceptable 
premisses but of false premisses (Top. 8. 10, 160°23-7; cf. Phys. 1. 2, 185*9-10, 
discussed below). As for apparently plausible premisses (dawwdpeva evdoéa), Aristotle 
explains in Top. 1. 1, 100°26-ror*r, that not everything that at first appears acceptable 
actually is so, though in eristic arguments this sort of mistake ‘is usually obvious 
at once to those capable of even modest discernment’. This should probably be 
understood in terms of the mechanics of a real dialogue. As a dialectical encounter 
develops, what first appeared to be acceptable, and was thus granted as a premiss 
by the respondent, turns out in the end to have been a trick, making it evident that 
one has been refuted by having accepted it. As Smith comments: “To be caught by 
the trick, I must first concede this premiss, which I might do because it has a certain 
superficial plausibility; on reflection (or after seeing what follows from it), I realize 
that I do not believe it after all, even though at first I thought I did’ (Smith, Topics, 48). 

6 Probably building on the Stoic tradition, Alexander of Aphrodisias (In Top. 
40-1 Wallies) and other commentators after him interpreted these as material and 
formal errors, respectively. The problem with this reading, as Ebbesen puts it, is that 
‘to speak of formally invalid arguments does not make much sense unless it is quite 
clear what a valid argument would be like’, given that Aristotle does not speak in 
SE of syllogistic figures (S. Ebbesen, Commentators and Commentaries on Aristotle’s 
Sophistici elenchi, i. The Greek Tradition [Commentators] (Leiden, 1981), 97). In 
any case, the relation between these two general kinds of incorrectness—interpreted 
in this fashion or some other—and the thirteen incorrect arguments and illicit moves 
presented in SE 4-5 is anything but clear (cf. Ebbesen, Commentators, 95-9, and for 
a thorough discussion see Dorion, Réfutations, 69-91). The thesis to be defended in 
this paper, fortunately, does not hinge on a resolution of this problem. 

7 Cf. Pr. An. 2. 2-4; Post. An. 1. 32, 88°20-3; Top. 8. 11, 162*9-11; 8. 12, 
162>r1-15. 
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Accordingly, Aristotle says that the resolution of these arguments 
must proceed by eliminating premisses, i.e. showing that they are 
false (cf. 177*1-2). (1b) In the case of an argument with a false con- 
clusion, the resolution may proceed either by eliminating a premiss 
or by showing that the conclusion is false (cf. 176>38-40). 

This last tactic for resolving arguments, (1d), is surprising if one 
takes seriously the initial claim that a proper resolution reveals ‘on 
what kind of question the incorrectness depends’ (cf. also 179°23- 
4, quoted above). In other words, the resolution must make clear 
the cause of incorrectness in the argument (in this case, the cause 
of its false conclusion). But in arguments of type (15), which in- 
volve no inferential mistake, this cause must be that one or both 
premisses are false. To this extent, it is hard to see why showing 
that the conclusion of an argument is false can count as an accept- 
able resolution."® 

In Topics 8. 10, however, the resolution of arguments of type 
(1b) receives a somewhat different and more satisfactory treatment. 
Aristotle claims that this sort of argument must be resolved by eli- 
minating the false premiss upon which the falsity of the conclusion 
depends (160°23-5, 33-7). Moreover, it does not suffice to point 
to any given false premiss: the dialectician must eliminate the false 
premiss that is the cause of the false conclusion. In 160°26—33 Aris- 
totle offers the following example. The questioner takes the propo- 
sitions 


(i) Whoever is seated is writing 
(ii) Socrates is seated 


and draws the conclusion 
(iii) Socrates is writing, 


which we are informed is false. Assuming that Socrates is not in 
fact seated, this is a case in which both premisses are false. Aris- 
totle claims, however, that the correct resolution of the argument is 
not to eliminate (11), for the argument does not conclude something 
false because of (ii). And he explains this with a counterfactual: even 

8 In SE 24, 179°18-20, Aristotle insists that merely showing that an argument 
has concluded something false is not itself a resolution, unless one also shows the 
point on account of which this takes place, i.e. that wherein the error lies. Here again 
the treatment of the rhetorical resolution in Rhet. 2. 25 is an exception: a counter- 
argument is one of the possible forms of resolution admitted in rhetoric (cf. above, 
n. 13). 
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if someone happened to be seated (but not writing), i.e. even if (ii) 
were true, the false conclusion would still follow. This counterfac- 
tual example just shows that the cause of the false conclusion is not 
the falsity of (11), but the falsity of (1). Hence, the correct resolution 
is to eliminate the false universal premiss (i), since it is not in fact 
the case that every seated person is writing. 

Finally, it can be reasonably supposed that, unless the premiss 
in question is trivially false, its elimination can be accompanied by 
an argument proving that it is false. Such an argument could refute 
the premiss, for instance by showing that absurdities follow from 
accepting it, a strategy that is followed many times in the treatises. 
But this does not undermine the special role of resolution as a criti- 
cal procedure distinct from refutation or, most importantly for my 
argument, the fact that it is directed against an argument. A resolu- 
tion may involve the construction of refutative arguments against a 
premiss, once that premiss has been identified as the one responsible 
for the argument’s not being correct. 

(2) In the case of an argument that is not really deductive, Aris- 
totle says one must produce a resolution by drawing distinctions. 
It is not immediately clear what this means. Taking into account 
that this case involves an inferential mistake, one possible reading 
is that a distinction or ‘division’'? would rupture the unity of the 
premisses and the conclusion, by showing that there is no real in- 
ferential link between them. Another possible reading, which is less 
general, is that Aristotle is claiming that one must produce a reso- 
lution by distinguishing those respects in which the conclusion (or 
certain premisses) holds good from those in which it does not. This 
not only involves clarifying linguistic ambiguities, but also the acci- 
dental identities exploited, for example, in the Fallacy of Accident 
(7apa 76 ovpPeBykds) and the Fallacy of the Consequent (mapa 76 
émOpevov).7° 

Besides these two main modes of resolution, in SE 19-30 Aris- 
totle provides the dialectician with specific resolutions for each 
of the thirteen kinds of deceptive refutations studied earlier in 
chapters 4 and 5. To go through a detailed survey of these in- 


79 Another possible sense is involved in SveAdvra. at 176536. 

2° Aristotle assimilates the Fallacy of the Consequent to the Fallacy of Accident 
on several occasions (SE 6, 168°27-31; 7, 1696-7; 8, 17074—5), and the reason seems 
to be precisely that both exploit accidental identities: cf. J. D. G. Evans, ‘The Codi- 
fication of False Refutations in Aristotle’s De sophisticis elenchis’, Proceedings of the 
Cambridge Philological Society, 21 (1975), 542-52 at 548. 
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dividual resolutions would exceed the scope of this paper. It is 
important to mention, however, that these resolutions are not 
produced solely against eristic or sophistic arguments, but against 
incorrect arguments in general (i.e. even if they are not intention- 
ally fallacious).?* 


(ii) The evidence from the treatises. In this subsection I briefly re- 
view the occurrences of ‘refutation’ and ‘resolution’ outside the To- 
pics and SE, in order to show that Aristotle’s use of these terms in 
the treatises and the procedures they designate is quite consistent 
with their characterization in the dialectical writings. 

The first thing that draws one’s attention is that there are not 
many occasions on which ‘refutation’ appears in the scientific 
treatises (i.e. outside the logical works). One of them, though, 
is often considered a conspicuous instance of a dialectical argu- 
ment in philosophical writing: the ‘refutative demonstration’ of 
the principle of non-contradiction in Metaphysics I 3-4. I share 
Brunschwig’s reservations about this being a merely dialectical 
procedure; nonetheless, the refutative nature of the argument 
seems to be uncontested.”? For my purposes, it is pertinent just 
to observe that this refutation against an imaginary interlocutor is 
consistent with the characterization of refutation in the Topics and 
SF in an important respect: the starting point and target of the 
refutation Aristotle carries out is a thesis, namely, that the principle 
of non-contradiction does not hold true (100535-100671). Apart 
from this, there are about eight other passages where Aristotle 
refers to third-party refutations, and so not refutations carried out 
by Aristotle.?23 But these third-party refutations also seem to be 


21 Cf. SE 16, 175°9-12, 175°20-2; 18, 177°6-8. 

22 Brunschwig, ‘Dialectique’, 125-6, argues against the reading that takes this to 
be an application of dialectical method in the spirit of Top. 1. 2, 101°36->4, but he 
acknowledges that the argument has the form of a refutation. His resistance to seeing 
it as an application of dialectic in Metaphysics I is ultimately rooted in more general 
reservations against the possibility of finding dialectical arguments, in a strict sense, 
in Aristotle’s writings (cf. ‘Dialectique’, 107-14). For general reservations about the 
presence of dialectical arguments see also Primavesi, Topik, 36-49 and 53-8, and 
Rossi, ‘Desanudando argumentos’, 80-6 and 96-7, where I have also attempted to 
show that these reservations do not apply to resolutions. 

23 These are DA tr. 2, 4051-5 (where Aristotle mentions Hippo’s refutation of 
those who claim that the soul is blood); Phys. 4. 6, 213*22-5 (how Anaxagoras would 
refute people’s wrong opinion about void); Pol. 7. 11, 1330°32-5 (the facts refute 
those who claim that cities with pretentions to valour should not have walls); Pol. 
5. 8, 1307°40-1308%2 (a reference to claims refuted by the facts, id trav épywr); 
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either against a proposition or against those who uphold it. Overall, 
the number of refutations is quite small, though, particularly when 
we compare them with the number of resolutions. 

Leaving aside the instances in which they are mentioned in 
connection with an aporia (which I shall come back to below),”* the 
Greek term for ‘resolution’, /usis, and its cognates occur more than 
twenty times outside the logical works, in some twenty passages.”5 
What is more remarkable is that these uses of the term in the 
treatises are consistent with its general characterization in the 
Topics and SE: in these passages the resolution and/or the acti- 
vity of resolving is always mentioned and/or carried out against 
arguments. 


and EE 1. 3, 1215%3-7, which I discuss below. There are also a couple of passages 
where Aristotle refers to sophistical refutations in passing: Metaph. Z 6, 103277; 9 8, 
1049533. Finally, Metaph. B 2, 9982-4, mentions Protagoras’ refutation of the geo- 
meters’ claim that the circumference of a circle touches the tangent at a point, though 
it is not entirely clear whether this refutation is understood as being directed against 
the geometrical thesis or against an argument. 


24 And, of course, leaving aside non-argumentative meanings of the term; cf. H. 
Bonitz, Index Aristotelicus [Index] (Berlin, 1961), 438°42-439*11; 440%52-?r. 

25 In EE 2. 8, 1224>2-11 (esp. 12246), Aristotle resolves an argument which con- 
cludes that those who are driven by desire act under force and involuntarily, by ap- 
pealing to the disambiguation of ‘acting under force’. In NE 5. 9, 113623 ff., he 
shows that an argument for the possibility of committing injustice against oneself 
can be resolved by resorting to the definition of ‘committing injustice’; cf. also 5. 11, 
1138°26-8. In NE 6. 13, 1144>32-4, he gives a resolution of a dialectical argument 
that someone might offer to prove that virtues can exist in isolation from each other. 
In NE 7. 12, 1153°27-9, and the following discussion he claims that arguments to 
the effect that the temperate man avoids pleasure, the prudent man pursues free- 
dom from pain, and animals and children pursue pleasure can all be answered by 
the same resolution. In GA 1. 18, 722°1 ff. (discussed below), he gives the resolution 
of an argument that supports pangenesis. Several passages in Physics 1 (1. 2, 185°8— 
g, 185*14-17; 1. 3, 186°4-7, 186%22—-4) concern the resolution of Parmenides’ and 
Melissus’ arguments. In Phys. 4. 7, 214>9-11, Aristotle mentions the resolution of 
arguments that prove the existence of vacuum. In Phys. 6. 9, 239°9-11, in referring 
to Zeno’s four arguments, which are resolved in the same chapter, Aristotle even 
recalls the methodological principle of SE, according to which deceptive arguments 
that derive from the same kind of error should be resolved in the same way (cf. SE 
177°31-2). With reference to the same arguments cf. also Phys. 6. 9, 239°20-6. In 
Phys. 8. 2, 252>7, he introduces his discussion of arguments against the eternity of 
movement with the claim that they are easy to resolve. In Phys. 8. 8, 263*11-18, 
there is a reference to the resolution of Zeno’s arguments, and in 26321 ff. he of- 
fers a new resolution of the same difficulties. The use of the term /usis in connection 
with arguments also appears in EE 1. 6, 1217713-14; 7. 12, 1245°13-14; NE 7. 2, 
1146°24-7; 7. 13, 1153°4—7 (which mentions a resolution of Speusippus’ and criti- 
cizes it); Metaph. I’ 7, 1012*18-20; Z 6, 1032*6-8; N 2, 1089*3-4; Phys. 8. 8, 262>28; 
De sensu 44517-21. Bonitz, Index, 439°18, adds Pol. 7. 6, 1340>41. 
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Further, within these passages there are at least eleven resolu- 
tions actually carried out by Aristotle.?° This fits well with the fact 
that in his investigations Aristotle does not just consider common- 
sense opinions, but also the theses of earlier philosophers, which 
are most often supported by arguments. When those theses are dis- 
puted, the arguments supporting them must be disarmed through 
a resolution. Indeed, consistent with the treatment of resolution in 
the Topics and SE, and partly accounting for the need for this par- 
ticular critical device in scientific investigations, Aristotle asserts 
that if one cannot resolve an argument, there is no alternative but 
to accept the conclusion, however implausible it might be (see EE 
1. 6, 1217°13-14; Metaph. I’ 7, 1012°18; NE 7. 2, 1146°24-7). 

I shall pick a few of the passages referred to (see n. 25) to illustrate 
how this procedure is used in the treatises. This survey is meant to 
cover resolutions for the main types of mistake in argument, the 
first being a resolution directed at false premisses and the invalidity 
of an argument, the second exposing invalidity alone, and the third 
directed solely at false premisses. 

The most paradigmatic instance of a resolution is probably the 
one carried out in Physics 1. 3 on Melissus’ and Parmenides’ argu- 
ments claiming that being is one. In Physics 1. 2-3 Aristotle consis- 
tently describes the discussion against the Eleatics as a lusis (Phys. 
1. 2, 185*8-9; 185*14-17; 1. 3, 186°4—7; 186%22-4), and he claims, 
moreover, that their arguments are eristic on the grounds that they 
assume false premisses (fevd7q AapBdvover) and that the conclusion 
does not really follow from those premisses (asullogistoi, 1. 2, 185°9— 
10; 1. 3, 186°6-8). This recalls the two general kinds of error used 
to characterize eristic arguments in Top. 1. 1, 100°23-5, and SE 
2, 165>7-8, which are precisely the two sorts of incorrectness used 
in SE 18 to define the two main modes of resolution. The discus- 
sion against Parmenides in Physics 1. 3 is clearly structured by this 
initial diagnosis: Aristotle will endeavour to show, in turn, that Par- 
menides’ argument is flawed as regards both its premisses and the 
validity of the inference.*” 

First, Aristotle undertakes to expose the non-deductive charac- 
ter of Parmenides’ argument in 186°25-31. Then, after stating in 
186°24—5 what he takes to be Parmenides’ false assumption, namely 


26 Cf. the first sixteen passages mentioned in the previous note. 
27 Phys. 1. 3, 186°22-4: kat mpos Ilappevidny S€ 6 abrtos tpdm0s THY Adywr, Kal el 
TLWES aAXdou elo (Svo0- Kal ff] Adbous TH peev ort evdis ™H be ort ov ovupTrepaiverau. 
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that ‘being’ has just a single (and absolute) meaning, he offers a 
reductio ad absurdum of that thesis in 186732-?12, followed by an- 
other at 186514-35.78 Admittedly, taken in themselves these are 
refutations”? of the starting point of Parmenides’ argument, but this 
implies nothing against the conceptual difference between a resolu- 
tion and a refutation. In the first place, this is because identifying a 
false premiss and refuting it are one, but only one, way to resolve an 
argument—some arguments can be resolved by being shown to be 
invalid, without any of their premisses being refuted. In the second 
place, even in the case where the resolution involves the refutation 
of a premiss, as occurs with Parmenides’ argument in Physics 1. 3, 
this is the result of that premiss having been identified as the cause 
on account of which the argument is faulty, and so the point of the 
refutation is not merely to show that a particular thesis is false, but 
to show that the argument was incorrect by showing that thesis to be 
false. In such cases the refutation is an instrument for resolution.3° 

Another example can be found in GA 1. 18, this time illustrat- 
ing a case of invalidity. After presenting several arguments in GA 
I. 17 supporting the theory of pangenesis (according to which the 
sperm comes from all of the body parts), Aristotle states that these 
arguments are not difficult to resolve.3' He then tackles the argu- 
ment for pangenesis presented in GA 1. 17, 721>20-4. This argu- 
ment takes as its starting point the similarities between the parts of 
a living being and the same parts in its offspring and postulates that 
the cause of those similarities must be that the sperm stems from 
all those (similar) parts. Aristotle resolves this argument explaining 
that there is no necessary implication between the similarity of the 
parts and its putative cause, more precisely, that one thing is not a 
valid sign (oynpeiov) of the other (1. 18, 722°4-5). To make his case, 
he gives several counter-examples (cf. 722°6—-11), i.e. cases where it 


28 The discussion of Melissus’ argument is not very methodically organized, but 
in lines 186710-13 Melissus’ argument is identified (and resolved) as a non-deductive 
Fallacy of the Consequent (wapa 70 éméuevov), of the kind studied in SE 5 and 28, 
and lines 186*13-16 can be read as claiming that a premiss in his argument (sc. that 
in all cases there is a beginning) is false. 

29 R. Bolton, ‘Dialectic, Peirastic and Scientific Method in Aristotle’s Sophistical 
Refutations’ [‘Peirastic’], Logical Analysis and History of Philosophy, 15 (2013), 267— 
85 at 281-4, has recently argued that peirastic arguments are involved at this stage 
of the resolution, and although I believe he is probably right, I think it is important 
to stress that they are used as a means for resolution. 

3° T am especially indebted to the Editor for helping me clarify my point here. 

3! 72292: ra Te yap elpnucva AvVew od yaderov. 
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is clear that the similarity has causes that, by necessity, are different 
from the sperm. Thus, the argument is resolved as a non sequitur 
(i.e. as being asullogistos), without claiming or proving, this time, 
that its premisses are false.3* 

In the discussion of Zeno’s paradoxes about movement in Physics 
6. 9 examples are found where the problem of the argument lies with 
the premisses: Aristotle claims that Zeno’s arguments are faulty,33 
and he then proceeds to resolve them (cf. 23911, 26) pointing out 
in each case the false premiss on which they are respectively based. 
Thus, Zeno’s first and second argument both depend upon the same 
false assumption,3+ which was discussed previously in Phys. 6. 2, 
233°21-31. In this passage Aristotle claims the assumption that it 
is impossible to traverse what is infinite is false, since ‘infinite’-—he 
explains—is ambiguous: things can be infinite in extent or infinite 
by division, and it is only when understood in the first way (which 
in Aristotle’s view is false) that the aforementioned impossibility 
follows. In 6. 9, 239°14-29, he explains that the second argument 
(Achilles and the tortoise) is based on the same false assumption and 
so should be resolved in the same way. As for Zeno’s third argument 
against movement, in Phys. 6. 9, 239°8-9, Aristotle explains that the 
problem is that it assumes that time is not a continuum (viz. that 
it is composed by discrete ‘nows’). It is only under this (false) as- 
sumption, he says, that the conclusion follows (239°30-3). Finally, 
Zeno’s fourth argument is resolved in 240°1-4, pointing out that it 
rests on the false assumption that a body X takes the same amount 
of time to pass a body Z moving in the opposite direction as to pass 
a body Y at rest (where Y and Z are of equal size). 

The textual evidence examined thus suggests that whenever 
Aristotle talks about luszs within argumentative contexts in the 
treatises, we should understand it in the technical sense presented 
in Top. 8. 10 and examined further in SE, which is not equivalent 
to elenchos. A resolution is not a refutation.35 

3? Later in GA 1. 18, after this resolution, Aristotle offers a series of reductiones ad 
absurdum of the pangenesis thesis, but they do not seem to be part of the resolution 
just discussed. 33 Phys. 6. 9, 239°5: Zivwv S€ mapadoyileras; cf. 240°2. 

34 For Zeno’s first argument see 239°13-14 (referring back to 6. 2, 233721-31). 

35 My own examination of the remaining passages cited in n. 25 confirms this 
hypothesis: those resolutions are all aimed against arguments, although they do not 
always work in terms of detecting (one or both of) the two main argumentative er- 
rors discussed in Topics 1. 1 and SE 2. It is also important to remember that there 


is a lot more material for resolutions in the second part of SE (esp. chapters 19-30), 
where Aristotle provides the preferred resolutions for each of the thirteen sorts of 
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To conclude this section and anticipate what follows, I would add 
that, in addition to the passages mentioned where lusis appears as 
a critical procedure directed against arguments in the non-logical 
treatises, /usis and its cognates are usually employed to designate 
resolutions of aporiai in those writings. I shall argue that this use of 
lusis in connection with aporiai is often not far removed from that 
presented in this section. 


3. The third use of the Topics as 
‘producing arguments on both sides’ 


In the previous section I argued that resolution and refutation are 
two different critical procedures that Aristotle defines in the Topics 
and SE, and I have drawn attention to his terminological consis- 
tency in the use of these concepts in his philosophical writings, in 
which he makes a remarkably extended use of resolutions. Building 
on this, I shall now look into the ideal role of resolution—i.e. the 
critique of arguments—in diaporetic procedures. 

A good place to start seems to me to be the discussion of the third 
use of the Topics, where Aristotle refers to this procedure explicitly 
and connects it with a capacity acquired through dialectical exer- 
cise. Recall the passage in question: 


[The treatise] is also useful in relation to the philosophical sciences, be- 
cause, if we are able to go through the difficulties on both sides [zpos dudd- 
tepa duatropjoat], we shall more readily discern the true as well as the false 
in each subject. (Top. 1. 2, 101°34-6) 


The well-known semantic oscillation of the term diaporésai in Aris- 
totle makes it necessary to clarify, as far as possible, how the term is 
used in Topics 1. 2. First, I shall distinguish the range of meanings 
that diaporein has in the most general, even formal, manner pos- 
sible. Then I shall endeavour to elucidate concretely what the task 
alluded to in each case is.3° 

eristic argument presented in SE 4-5. It is a matter for further enquiry if, and to 
what extent, those resolutions are actually employed by Aristotle in the treatises. 
Just to mention a couple of promising examples: there is the discussion of Melissus’ 
argument in Physics 1. 3 as a non-deductive argument zapa To émdpevov (see n. 28); 
and in Physics 1. 8 the resolution of the aporia about the impossibility of generation 


seems to be tackled partly using the distinction between what is said simply (d7Ads) 
and in some respect (77, cf. SE 25). 


36 For different accounts of this semantic oscillation see Bonitz, Index, 187°, s.v.; 
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According to the standard description of diaporetic procedure, 
where the starting point is an aporia and the last step a resolu- 
tion, the activity of diaporein takes place at some intermediate point 
between them.?’ I shall assume that these two extremes establish the 
limits, so to speak, of the range of possible meanings of ‘diaporein’, 
so that depending on how Aristotle uses the term in a given case, 
we can place the task referred to at times closer to one extreme and 
at times closer to the other: 


(1) One accepted meaning of ‘diaporein’ is close to raising an 
aporta. In this sense, to diaporésai is to pose a philosophical 
problem properly.3® 

(2) The term can also refer to an activity whose end is just the 
resolution of the aporia. In this sense diaporésai aims for a 
resolution as its final result, whether or not it reaches it de 
facto. In this sense, to diaporésai is to go through the aporia, 
considering and analysing the problem in order to find an 
answer to it.39 


Aubenque, ‘Aporie’, 8-11; Madigan, Metaphysics, xxi-xxii. My own division of 
meanings is close to Madigan’s, with the difference that he distinguishes a third, 
intermediate meaning of diaporésai. Bonitz distinguishes two senses of diaporein, 
one of which does not differ from aporein, being in a state of aporia or impasse in 
thought (cf. Metaph. A 9, 99179; K 1, 1059°21-3; M5, 107912; Phys. 2. 8, 19922). 
Bonitz’s second and more proper sense of diaporein is d:épyeobar tas drropias, and it 
involves the two senses of the term (connected to the two stages of the procedure) 
that I distinguish here. F. Pironet, ‘Aristote: amopia, edzopia et les mots étymologi- 
quement apparentés’ [‘Aporia’], in A. Motte and C. Rutten (eds.), Aporia dans la 
philosophie grecque des origines 4 Aristote (Louvain-la-Neuve, 2001), 151-98 at 186, 
finds two senses of diaporein in the Organon and Physics which are essentially the 
same as Bonitz’s, and also brings together the two activities I shall distinguish under 
the same (second) sense. Whether or not the two activities I differentiate are referred 
to by the term diaporein under different senses or with the same sense, the relevant 
point for my purposes is that Aristotle uses the term to designate two activities that, 
as I shall try to show, involve different argumentative means and capacities. 


37 Cf. Metaph. B 1, 995*24-33; NE 7. 1, 1145>2-6; for the distinction of these three 
steps in diaporetic procedure see Aubenque, ‘Aporie’, 4 and passim, and J. Barnes, 
‘Aristotle and the Methods of Ethics’, Revue Internationale de Philosophie, 34 (1980), 
490-511 at 491-3. I am inclined to understand the description of these steps as not 
being prescriptive in nature (cf. below, n. 89). 

38 Madigan, Metaphysics, xxi, offers the following examples of this use of diapo- 
rein: Metaph. I’ 5, 1009*22-3; M 9, 1085%25; EE 1. 5, 1216°11; 7. 12, 1245%27-0, to 
which we can add (not exhaustively) Post. An. 2. 3, 90°36-8; 2. 4, 91°12; GC 1. 5, 
32rPr1. 

39 Madigan, Metaphysics, xxi, offers the following examples of this use of dia- 
porein: Metaph. K 1, 1059*19; M 9, 1086*19, 1086*34; Bonitz, Index, s.v., adds Phys. 
4. 10, 217530; Post. An. 1. 1, 71°31, 33; GC 1. 10, 327°10; Pol. 3. 2, 128122, 1282724, 
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For the sake of clarity I shall call these two very broad senses of the 
term diaporésai, and diaporésai, respectively. 

Prima facie, the use of diaporésai in Topics 1. 2 seems to corres- 
pond to the second meaning, that is, to diaporésai,, the procedure 
that is meant to lead to a resolution. And this is how it is usually 
understood. A significant hint in this direction is that the capacity 
to diaporésai is presented as something which aims at seeing the true 
and the false in a problem or aporia. To see the true and the false 
is presumably to resolve the aporia, and this would be easier for us, 
Aristotle says, if we have some dialectical training in diaporésai on 
both sides. 

In his commentary on the Metaphysics, Alexander of Aphrodisias 
connects Top. 1. 2, 101°34—6, with the diaporetic procedure outlined 
in Metaph. B 1, 995°24-"6, so that the ability alluded to in the To- 
pics is construed as the ability to find arguments for each conflicting 
thesis during the search for a resolution: 


bua d€ THY mpoeipypevwv epi Tod Seiv diatopeiv mpw@Tov ely av adT@ Secxvbpe- 
vov Gua Kal TO xpHoysov THs SiadeKTiKys Tmpds dirocodiay Kal TI THs dAnOelas 
evpeow: THs yap SuadexTiKHs TO SiaTropeiv Kal emuyerpely eis ExaTepa. aAnOes dpa 
70 ev Tois Tomukois eipnuevov TO xpHoov etvar THY dtadreKTLKIY TpOS TAS KATA 
drrocodiav CntHaes. (In Metaph., 173. 27-174. 4 Hayduck) 

These remarks about the need first of all to work through the aporiai would 
also show the usefulness of dialectic for philosophy and for the discovery 
of truth. For it is characteristic of dialectic to work through aporiai and to 
argue on both sides [of a case]. So what was said in the Topics (1. 2), that 
dialectic is useful for philosophical enquiries, is true.+° 


Alexander’s reading suggests, then, that diaporésai, consists in find- 
ing arguments on both sides: this would be the strategy for resolving 
an aporia. This reading is nowadays widespread, and it is usually as- 
sociated with one or more of the following ideas: (1) that an aporia 
consists in two conflicting or contradictory theses; (2) that argu- 
ments for or against each of them are presented in order to find out 
which one of them is true; and (3) that, accordingly, the ‘way out’ 
of the aporia would take place through a refutation, or more pre- 


1275*21; to which we can add Metaph. M 5, 107921; Meteor. 1. 3, 340719; 1. 6, 
342>25-7; DA 1. 2, 40320-4 (this list is not meant to be exhaustive). 


4° J quote the translation of W. E. Dooley and A. Madigan, Alexander of Aphro- 
disias: On Aristotle’s Metaphysics 2 and 3 (Ithaca, NY, 1992). Cf. also Alex. Aphr. 
In Metaph. 236. 26-9 Hayduck, and In Top. 28. 26-29. 2 Wallies. 
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cisely, taking a pair of conflicting theses, the truth of one would be 
established through the refutation of the contradictory.* 

In the following pages I shall do two things. On the one hand, 
I shall challenge the three ideas mentioned in the last paragraph in 
order to formulate afterwards an alternative account of diaporésat,— 
i.e. as the activity that leads in its final stage to resolution. On the 
other hand, I shall argue that it is only diaporésai,—i.e. to properly 
raise an aporia—that involves the task of formulating arguments on 
one or both sides of the problem. This task, however, does not end 
in a resolution, but in a thorough understanding of the puzzle. 

Let me start by arguing against the reading that diaporésai on both 
sides (pros amphotera) in Top. 1. 2 is ‘to produce arguments on both 
sides’ in order to resolve the aporia, in other words, that diaporeésai, 
is a way of arguing for and against a thesis. 

We must keep in mind that any interpretation of the capacity to 
‘diaporésai on both sides’ should explain why this procedure makes 
it easier to discern what is true and what is false in the problem at 
hand (cf. 101°35-6), and that Aristotle does not claim that seeing 
what is true and false is a necessary consequence of diaporésat. 

Now, ‘to produce arguments on both sides’ can mean either 


(a) to find arguments for a thesis and its contradictory, or 


4" Among those who understand that diaporésai in Topics 1. 2 essentially means ar- 
guing for (or against) conflicting theses, see e.g. Alex. Aphr. In Top. 28. 23-9 Wallies; 
Ryle, ‘Dialectic’, 66; Brunschwig, Topiques I-IV, 116, a reading he develops further 
in ‘Dialectique’, 119-22; Primavesi, Topik, 52-3. Among those who also hold that 
an aporia consists in conflicting theses see Aubenque, ‘Aporie’, and among those 
who add that the resolution of the puzzle consists in a refutation of one of them see 
M. Guéroult, ‘Logique, argumentation, et histoire de la philosophie chez Aristote’, 
Logique & Analyse, 6 (1963), 431-49, on aporiai: ‘dans une disjonction simple ou 
complexe, la preuve de l’impossibilité ou de la fausseté de tous les termes en ba- 
lancement, sauf un, équivaut presque, quant a la certitude, a la preuve directe de la 
vérité du terme subsistant’ (446); Berti, ‘Méthode’, 342-3, agrees with Guéroult: ‘la 
méthode en question . . . consiste 4 chercher a réfuter les opinions des autres phi- 
losophes déduisant d’elles de véritables contradictions, et 4 montrer de cette fagon 
la vérité des opinions qui leur sont opposées’ (343); cf. also E. Berti, ‘L’uso “scien- 
tifico” della dialettica in Aristotele’, Giornale di Metafisica, Ns 17 (1995), 169-90, 
where the passage from Topics 1. 2 is also interpreted in this way, concluding that 
there is a close connection between diaporésai and elenchein based also on EE 1. 3, 
1215°3-7; in the same vein, Rossitto, Studi, claims consistently that the way out of 
the aporia is an elenchos; more recently M. Zingano, ‘Aristotle and the Problems 
of Method in Ethics’, Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy, 32 (2007), 297-330 at 
305-6, commenting on EE 1. 3, 1215°3-7 (about which more below), identifies the 
context of that passage as clearly dialectical and understands that the way of dealing 
with aporiai proposed there is to refute one thesis, thereby obtaining a demonstra- 
tion of the one that conflicts with it. 
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(b) to draw consequences that follow from a thesis and from its 
contradictory. 


Neither construal produces an entirely satisfactory reading. 


(a) This seems to be exactly what the dialectician does when he 
follows the training recommended in the Topics for gymnastic dia- 
logues. In fact, it is characteristic of dialectic, together with rhe- 
toric, that it produces arguments for and against a thesis, i.e. on 
both sides (Rhet. 1. 1, 1355°29-38; cf. also Plato, Phdr. 261 c ff.). 
In those dialogues the questioner must offer an argument for A or 
for not-A depending on the proposition asserted by the respondent 
at the beginning. Hence, in preparation, he should already have in 
his pocket arguments for A and arguments for not-A, so that he 
has ample supplies for any discussion he happens to take part in 
(cf. Top. 8. 14, 1637361). It might seem, within this context, that 
this capacity is what is alluded to in Top. 1. 2, as being put into 
practice when he, as a philosopher, finds an aporia, supposing an 
aporia to consist in the opposition of two contrary or contradictory 
theses. 

This reading does not hold up, though. In the first place, it is not 
clear how following this procedure would make it easier for one to 
see what is true and false in an aporia. Finding arguments that sup- 
port a thesis and its contradictory only gives us some information 
about the truth and falsity of each, if we already know that the set 
of premisses for one of the arguments is true. But if we find a set 
of premisses (P,) for A, and we know that (P,) is true, zpso facto we 
know that A is true as well. So the problem is, first, that the ac- 
tivity of diaporésai in this case would not leave us in a position to 
‘more readily discern the true as well as the false’, but rather coin- 
cides with knowing something is true, which was instead supposed 
to be a consequence of this activity. Second, read in this way the 
activity of diaporésai would not necessarily be ‘on both sides’ (pros 
amphotera), as it is not clear why we should find arguments on both 
sides of an aporia, when finding a single argument for A (or for not- 
A) from true premisses would suffice to settle the matter.*? 

(b) It is possible that with ‘diaporésai on both sides’ Aristotle is 
instead referring to drawing consequences from both theses, which 
likewise assumes that the initial aporia consists in the opposition 

42 On the other hand, if we do not know the truth-value of the premisses in (P,;) 


from which A follows (or of the premisses in (P2) from which not-A does), then the 
procedure in itself seems to be of little help for discerning the true and the false. 
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of conflicting theses.*3 In this way, the true and the false would 
be easier to see from the consequences that follow from each. This 
seems, in fact, the more natural reading of the passage.*+ 

Now, we cannot prove that a thesis is true from its conse- 
quences.*5 But the other way around does work: we should discard 
as false any thesis from which false consequences, not to mention 
contradictory consequences, can be deduced. And then the re- 
maining thesis of the aporta would stand victorious. This reading 
goes together not only with the idea that an aporia consists in a 
conflict between two genuinely contradictory theses, but also with 
the assumption that its resolution is the refutation of one of them. 

A passage in Top. 8. 14 that is sometimes mentioned in connec- 
tion with Top. 1. 2 also seems to support this view:*° 


, 3 \ , , tay ‘ , 
mpos TE yoaow Kat TH KaTa dirocodiav dPpdvyow To dtvacbar cuvopav Kat 
ovvewpakévat Ta ad’ Exatépas ovpBaivovta Tis brolécews od piKpov dpyavov: 
Aourov yap TovTwv 6pbads éAgabat Oatepov. Set dé mpos TO ToLvotTov Umapyew €v- 
gud, kal tobr’ €otw 4 Kat’ ddAjOeav cddvia, 76 Sivacbat Karas EdA€abar TAANOES 
\ a \ a o € 14 a , a s ‘ a” \ 
kat duyeiv 70 petOos: rep ot TeduKdtes €b SbvavTat Toei: ed yap pidobvTes Kat 
pcobvtes 76 mpoahepdpevov €b Kpivovar 76 BéArcorov. (Top. 8. 14, 163°9-16) 


And also for knowledge and philosophical wisdom, being able to see (or 
already having seen) the consequences of either assumption is no small in- 
strument: for it remains to choose one or the other of these rightly. In order 
to do that one must be naturally gifted, and this is what it is to be natur- 
ally gifted with respect to truth: to be able to properly choose the true and 
avoid the false. This is just what the naturally good are able to do, for it is 
by loving and hating in the right way whatever is presented to them that 
they judge well what is best. 


The passage claims that it is an important instrument for philoso- 
phical wisdom to be able to see or comprehend the consequences of 


43 Actually, this reading of the procedure described in Topics 1. 2 requires that 
the conflicting theses constitute a genuine exclusive and complete disjunction, since 
otherwise it would be impossible to infer the truth of one from the falsity of the 
other. 

44 Cf. Berti, ‘Méthode’, 343-5; R. Smith, ‘Dialectic and Method in Aristotle’, in 
M. Sim (ed.), From Puzzles to Principles? Essays on Aristotle’s Dialectic (Lanham, 
Md., and Oxford, 1999), 39-55 at 51. 

45 The reason, obviously, is that a true proposition can also be deduced from a 
false starting point (cf. Top. 8. 11, 162°9-11; Pr. An. 2. 2, 534-10; 2. 4, 57°36—-'17). 

4° Cf. Primavesi, Topik, 52; Smith, Topics, ad 163736->16, and especially Brun- 
schwig ‘Dialectique’, 119-22, and Aristote: Topiques V-VIII [Topiques V-VIII] 
(Paris, 2007), 302, who proposes—more than a mere connection—to read Top. 1. 2, 
101°34-6, in the light of this passage in Top. 8. 14. 
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two contradictory theses; for once we have these consequences in 
sight, all that remains is to choose the right thesis. Let us first con- 
sider the immediate context: the chapter is dedicated to giving prac- 
tical advice to the dialectician as to how to prepare best for dialecti- 
cal competitions. In the lines prior to this passage Aristotle explains 
that for each thesis it is convenient to construct arguments against 
things being such-and-such, and against them not being such-and- 
such, i.e. refutations for both the thesis and its contradictory.*” This 
preparatory task is meant to supply the dialectician with plenty of 
material for his actual encounters. Thus far, there is no concern 
about the truth or falsity of each thesis: the point is just to perform 
well in the dialectical exercise—that is, to win the discussion. This 
is probably the reason why the possible utility of this preparatory 
exercise for philosophy is introduced here as a sort of afterthought, 
and why Aristotle also points to the necessity of being ‘naturally 
gifted with respect to truth’. This disposition towards truth is not 
derived from, or inherent in, dialectical practice, nor is it a purely 
intellectual capacity of seeing the true and the false, but rather of 
choosing the true once we have seen it. The ethical connotations of 
the passage (through the comparison with loving and hating in the 
right way) reinforce the idea that this choice, and the pursuit of 
truth, fall outside intellectual dialectical training.#* For this train- 
ing, indeed, choosing the truth is of no relevance. All these con- 
siderations seem to bring this passage close to Top. 1. 2, 101°34— 
6, where dialectical training in diaporésai on both sides of a prob- 
lem should make it easier to discern the true and the false, even 
though it does not guarantee it. Brunschwig goes beyond merely 
linking these passages, however, when he claims that in Topics 8. 14 
there is a brief but very important appearance of the philosophi- 
cal use of dialectic ‘that refers to, illuminates, and completes 1. 2, 
101°34-6’.49 

Now I shall point out some difficulties for reading the passage 

47 163°36-°r: pos dmacav TE Ogow, Kal OTL ovTws Kal ort ovx ovTws, TO émuyeipnwa 
oxenréov, cf. 1636-8. 

48 Smith, Topics, 154-5, suggests a very interesting connection between this na- 
tural gift with respect to truth and the ‘natural virtue’ Aristotle discusses in NE 6. 13, 
i.e. the right disposition to feel pleasure and pain but without ¢pdvyats; if the analogy 
holds, those naturally gifted with respect to truth would be capable of detecting the 
truth without émvor7, i.e. without being able to produce a demonstration for it. In 
the same vein, Brunschwig, Topiques V-VIII, 302, points to the ethical dimension 


of this natural gift. 
49 Brunschwig, Topiques V-VIII, 302 (my translation). 
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from Topics 8. 14 as an explanation of how dialectic helps us deal 
with aporiai, and as a consequence I shall propose some additional 
qualifications to this reading. 

The first problem with taking Top. 8. 14, 1639-16, as an il- 
lustration of Aristotle’s treatment of aporiai is that the procedure 
described would work only if the theses involved in the aporiai 
were genuinely contradictory, since Aristotle refers unambiguously 
to choosing ‘one or the other’ of the initial hypotheses, and the 
natural reading is that one of them (the one to be chosen) is true 
and the other is false. This happens sometimes in the treatises, 
admittedly—but only sometimes. As we shall see, in many instances 
this is not the case, and the theses are only apparently contradictory, 
where the resolution of the aporia does not consist in the refuta- 
tion of one of them and the acceptance of the other, but rather in 
an explanation of the way in which each of them involves a partial 
truth.5° The passage at Top. 1. 2, 101°34—6, can be read, instead, as 
leaving room for this very possibility. There Aristotle says that it 
will be easier to discern ‘the true as well as the false in each’ (év éxa- 
otos Katopoucba TaAnbés Te Kai TO peddos). But this need not mean 
that the truth is to be identified straightforwardly with one thesis 
and falsehood with the other.5’ In fact, the Greek for ‘in each’ (en 
hekastois) might refer, not to each subject matter in general, but 
to each of the two theses (amphotera) just alluded to, so that truth 
and falsity might be in both theses at the same time.>* This would 
make the ability to discern the true as well as the false all the more 
relevant, since they are (or can be) intermingled in each assertion. 
The advantage of this reading of ‘en hekastozs’ is that it leaves room 
for what, in practice, usually happens when Aristotle considers an 
aporia. Far from keeping one opinion and discarding the other, 
Aristotle often shows how they are both true when understood in 
a certain way.53 Moreover, while he often admittedly draws absurd 
consequences from one thesis, this is not followed by the affirma- 
tion of the conflicting one. Instead, what follows is usually another 


5° T consider this sort of resolution in sect. 5. 

5" This is nevertheless implicitly assumed by authors who defend this reading. 
For instance, Alexander of Aphrodisias, In Top. 28. 26-9 Wallies, in commenting 
on this passage, claims that it is about finding out more easily on which side of the 
contradiction the truth lies (év TOoTepw avTav péper THS avtiupacews TO adnbés éoTw). 

52 At the same time, this reading does not in any way preclude the possibility that 
the true and the false are, respectively, in just one or the other of the two theses. 

53 For concrete examples see n. 92. 
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battery of arguments against the other thesis as well.5+ But even if 
‘en hekastois’ is read in the usual manner as meaning ‘in each subject 
matter’, this still does not entail that the ‘whole truth’ will be found 
in just one of the two theses, with the other being completely false. 

Taking this into account, it would seem that the passage in To- 
pics 8. 14, far from explaining and completing 101°34-6, gives at best 
one possible reading of it. This leads me to the second problem with 
reading diaporésai in Topics 1. 2 in the light of Topics 8. 14, i.e. as 
drawing consequences from both theses in order to refute one of 
them. If the theses involved in the aporia were genuinely contra- 
dictory (as this reading of diaporésai and of Top. 8. 14, 1639-16, 
demands), the task mentioned in Topics 1. 2, of arguing about both 
conflicting theses (pros amphotera) thus understood, would become 
redundant, since it would suffice to consider the consequences of 
just the false one, if it happened to be the first examined. Why must 
we argue on both sides of the difficulty, then, in order to find the 
true and the false, i.e. in order to resolve it? 

These are some grounds for weakening the link between Top. 
8. 14, 163°9-16, and 1. 2, r01°34-6. But there is another. In 163>9— 
16 the task of looking for the consequences of each hypothesis is 
not described as diaporein, nor is the opposition of hypotheses de- 
scribed as an aporia. This is not merely an argument ex silentio. My 
point is rather that it is only on the assumption that an aporia con- 
sists in an opposition of two contradictory hypotheses or theses that 
the situation described in 1639-16 can be identified as an aporia. 
And I shall argue that this is precisely one of the assumptions that 
the texts do not permit. Looking ahead slightly to the next section, 
the textual evidence indicates that an aporia consists not merely in 
an opposition of theses, but of arguments for those theses, and so 
there is not much of a basis for simply identifying the initial scenario 
in Topics 8. 14 with an aporia. In contrast, Top. 1. 2, 101°34—6, does 
leave open the possibility of taking an aporia to involve an opposi- 
tion of arguments, which is just how Aristotle defines it. The con- 
nection between both texts can be maintained, I believe, if Topics 
8. 14 is taken to express one, but only one, possible way in which 
a conflict of hypotheses can be dealt with, and not as the complete 
explanation of Topics 1. 2, nor as an illustration of the diaporetic 
procedure of finding the resolution to an aporia. 

In sum, the reading that ‘diaporésai on both sides’ in 101°34-6 


54 For concrete examples see n. 76. I shall return to this issue in the next section. 
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should be understood as diaporésai,, and that this consists in pro- 
ducing arguments on both sides, does not seem entirely satisfactory 
under either version (a) or version (b). To conclude this section, let 
me emphasize once more that on this reading it is implicitly as- 
sumed that an aporia consists merely in two conflicting theses, that 
the truth lies in one of them and falsehood in the other, and hence 
that the ideal resolution of an aporia consists in producing an argu- 
ment, a refutation, against one of these theses. 

In what follows I shall defend an alternative view of the structure 
of an aporia which rebuts these assumptions and ultimately sup- 
ports a different reading of diaporésai, and the use of the Topics in 
diaporetic procedures. In analysing the structure of an aporza it will 
also become clearer what diaporésai, (i.e. to raise an aporia) consists 
in, and that it is only in this sense that diaporésai can mean ‘to pro- 
duce arguments on both sides’. 


4. Aporia as conflicting arguments 


In order to clarify the senses of diaporésai further it is necessary to 
spell out what an aporia is, i.e. just what it is that is ‘raised’ through 
diaporésai, and whose resolution is aimed at through diaporésai,. 

Aristotle uses the term aporia with more than one meaning: there 
are at least three meanings of ‘aporia’ corresponding to three dif- 
ferent levels.55 First, Aristotle uses ‘aporia’ and ‘aporein’ to desig- 
nate a state of perplexity or philosophical puzzlement, as he not- 
ably puts it in Metaph. B 1, 995*30—-3. This is sometimes called the 
‘existential’ meaning of ‘aporia’, thereby alluding to the psycholo- 
gical state of impasse or intellectual puzzlement. Second, Aristotle 
sometimes uses ‘aporia’ to designate the state of affairs that pro- 
duces that perplexity or puzzlement, i.e. the philosophical problem 
itself.5° Finally, ‘aporia’ often designates a method of exposition or 
discussion. In this sense, an aporia has a certain logical structure 
that involves a conflict of opinions. I shall call this the ‘logical- 
methodological’ meaning, and I shall be interested mainly in this 
structure. 


55 My account here builds on, but does not always coincide with, Aubenque, 
‘Aporie’, 6-7, and Madigan, Metaphysics, xx. I also agree on a number of points 
in the detailed discussion of Pironet, ‘Aporia’, 151-60, who likewise emphasizes the 
importance of the passages in Top. 6. 6 and 1. 11 for understanding the methodo- 
logical meaning of ‘aporia’. 

5° For this use see Meteor. 4. 7, 383°20-1; DA 2. 11, 42219 ff.; Phys. 2. 8, 198516. 
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A passage in Topics 6. 6 spells out the relation between the in- 
tellectual puzzlement and the ‘methodological’ or logical meaning 
of ‘aporia’, and is often invoked when explaining this notion. Fre- 
quently, though, not all its implications are taken seriously enough. 
In this chapter of the Topics Aristotle first offers a tentative defi- 
nition of an aporia as ‘the equality [éodrys] of contrary arguments’ 
(1451-2), which seems to pick out the logical-methodological sense 
of the term. But he then explains that this definition is unsatisfac- 
tory, for aporia is not something that belongs to contrary arguments 
(1455), as that definition suggests, but rather: 


. THS amopias dd€evev av TountiKov elvar 4} TAV evavtinv iodTys Aoytopav: 

¢ ere ee, p ne ee , or, 
otav yap em auddtepa AoyLopevots Hiv Opoiws anavta daivyta Ka’ éxdTEpov 
yivecOar, dropobuev émdrepov mpd€wmev. (145>1'7-20) 
...an equality between contrary arguments seems to be what produces the 
aporta: for it is when we argue on both sides, and it seems to us that every- 
thing turns out alike in each case, that we are puzzled [dzopotpev] about 
which of the two we are to do.°” 


The proper meaning of aporia, then, is puzzlement or an impasse 
in thought. And it is by metonymy that a certain logical situation 
that causes this puzzlement is also called ‘aporia’, where the term 
is used in what I have called its ‘logical-methodological’ meaning. 
Puzzlement in thought, thus produced, can indeed be a trigger and 
a driving force for philosophical enquiry. But what is especially in- 
teresting in this passage is what Aristotle identifies as the cause of 
this peculiar state of impasse: the perplexity in question arises from 
the presence of opposed arguments that are also equally compelling. 

According to this passage, then, the presence of opposed argu- 
ments is essential for there to be a state of aporia. The rationale is 
presumably that a mere thesis and its opposite might not suffice to 
produce philosophical perplexity—that is, they might not put one 
in the position where it is difficult to decide which of the proposi- 
tions to assent to. One of them might be capricious, for example, or 
openly absurd, and would not move anyone to endorse it. In con- 
trast, if the thesis follows (or seems to follow) from premisses one 
is inclined to accept, it would not be so easy to dismiss it in favour 
of its rival, and vice versa. If, furthermore, both theses are equally 
plausible (or implausible), or if one does not have a definite opi- 
nion about either, the presence of a compelling argument for each 


57 My translation. 
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proposition makes it evident that we are confronting a proper phi- 
losophical problem. 

At this point a caveat is in order. There are certain aporiai where 
the presence of arguments is not necessary for there to be a problem. 
These sometimes appear in Aristotle’s cosmological, biological, and 
meteorological writings. Roughly speaking, in these cases the prob- 
lem is associated with empirical facts, and arises because matters 
remote from or even inaccessible to perception are involved,>® or 
because empirical facts that are difficult to explain are concerned.°? 
Moreover, this use of ‘aporia’ need not imply the presence of con- 
flicting theses (or conflicting explanations) either.®° In these cases, 
‘aporia’ designates the issue to be explained, the lack of a satisfac- 
tory explanation for it, or the lack of any explanation at all. Such 
aporiai are not the subject of this article’s enquiry, though, but the 
sort of difficulties that are more commonly found in the metaphy- 
sical, physical, and ethical works, and which Owen describes as ‘lo- 
gical or philosophical puzzles’ .*! I contend that the claims of Topics 
6. 6 are valid for this kind of aporia. 

If we take the passage in Topics 6. 6 seriously, then what pro- 
duces the state of being at an impasse, which we call a philosophi- 
cal ‘aporia’, is not just two conflicting philosophical theses. Rather, 
the text explicitly asserts that an aporia is caused by the presence 
of arguments for those conflicting theses and the fact that those ar- 
guments are equally compelling (7 tav évavtiwv iadtys Aoyropov). 
Hence, an aporia, in this derivative logical-methodological sense, 
involves the juxtaposition of conflicting arguments. 

There are other passages which either concur with the passage 
from Topics 6. 6 or can be read in its light. For instance, this passage 
from Topics 1. 11, where Aristotle is defining dialectical problems, 
points in the same direction: 


y , , Nett yoy Pa a ee ee P 
€or O€ mpoBAjpata Kal av évavTiot eat avAAoy.opol (amropiav yap exer TOTEpOV 
ottws exer 7) od oUTWS, bid TO TEpl audoTtépwv eEtvar Adyous mBavots) . . . 
(104>12-14) 

Those matters with regard to which there are contrary arguments are also 


58 Cf. e.g. Meteor. 2. 3, 357°26-30; De caelo 2. 12, 292°10-18; 2. 14, 297°25-°17. 

59 Cf. e.g. Meteor. 2. 2, 355>20-32; 2. 5, 362411-13; HA 6. 37, 580°14 ff.; GA 3. 10, 
759°8 ff. 

6 Cf. e.g. Meteor. 2. 5, 362°11-13; GA 3. 10, 75978 ff.; 4. 4, 770°28-771°17; HA 
6. 37, 580°14 ff. 

6 See G. E. L. Owen, ‘Tithenai ta Phainomena’, in S. Mansion (ed.), Aristote et 
les problémes de méthode (Louvain, 1961), 83-103 at 87. 
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[dialectical] problems (for there is a difficulty about whether something is 
such-and-such or not, because there are persuasive arguments regarding 
both claims) . . .°? 


The explanation in parentheses states again that the state of aporia 
(dzropiav yap éxeu) arises from the presence of persuasive arguments 
supporting each of two conflicting theses. Just as in Topics 6. 6, the 
presence of arguments, far from being incidental, seems to be con- 
stitutive of an aporia in the logical-methodological sense, in so far 
as in both texts arguments (and their equally persuasive charac- 
ter) are pinpointed as the cause of the impasse between two pro- 
positions.°3 

The definition of the cognate term aporema in Topics 8. 11, al- 
though it is most likely not by Aristotle himself, is coherent with the 
reading I am putting forward.*4 It is claimed there that an ‘attack’ 
(epichetrema) is a dialectical argument (162716), while an aporema is 
a dialectical argument for the contradictory (162717—18): that is, to 
formulate an aporema is to produce an argument for the contradic- 
tory of the conclusion of another argument. In other words, it is to 
produce an aporia in the logical-methodological sense. 

It is therefore not just rival theses but rival arguments that fetter 
the mind, leaving it at an impasse,°> so that it cannot move in either 
direction until the knot is untied: 


y ee eae , » ‘ ‘ i set ata te 
€ore d€ Tots evrophaar Bovropevors mpovpyou TO diaTropHoat Kadas: 7) yap VoTe- 
pov evrropia Avo.s TV mpdTEpov amopovpevey éaTi, AVE 5’ odK eoTW ayvoobvTas 


Tov deapov, add’ 7 THs Suavoias amopia SyAoi TobTO TEpt TOD TpaypaTos: H yap 


6 My translation. 

63 The vocabulary in both passages points to the causal role of arguments: in Top. 
6. 6 the equality between contrary arguments is able to produce (zountiKév) aporia; 
and in Top. 1. 11 the state of aporia comes about because of (61a 70. . . efvac) persua- 
sive arguments. 

64 The lines 162715-18 are included in the text by W. D. Ross, Topica, but Alex- 
ander does not comment on them and both Smith, Topics, 144, and Brunschwig, To- 
piques V-VIIT, 293—following Strache—Wallies, Tricot, and Smith—consider them 
to be spurious for good reasons. Nonetheless, the definition of the aporéma as a spe- 
cies of epicheireéma seems to me to capture the essence of the structure of Aristotelian 
aporiai at the logical-methodological level. 

65 Commenting on Metaph. B 1, 995*27—-33 (quoted immediately below), A. Laks 
agrees that what binds thought are arguments rather than just theses: ‘The state en- 
visaged here [i.e. the binding] results less from the sheer disjunction . . . than from 
its sharpening by stating the arguments of the parties, which corresponds to the fet- 
ters: thought is really stuck, as a prisoner is’ (A. Laks, ‘Aporia Zero (Metaphysics 
B 1, 995a24-995b4)’ [‘Aporia Zero’], in Laks and Crubellier (eds.), Beta, 25-46 at 
43). He does not pursue this reading any further, however. 
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amopel, TavTn TapatrAnjaov mérovbe Tois dedewevois’ advvaTov yap aupotépws 
mpoeNOeiv ets 76 tpdabev. (Metaph. B 1, 995°27-33)° 

For those who wish to make progress, it is useful to go through aporiai 
well. For subsequent progress consists in untying [lusis] what previously 
had been an occasion for aporia, and it is not possible to carry out this un- 
tying if one is ignorant of the knot. Aporia in thought makes this evident 
in the present case. For in so far as thought is in aporia, it is in a state simi- 
lar to those who have been tied up: in both cases it is impossible to move 
forward.®7 


The image of a knot (desmos) illustrates the binding character of ar- 
guments, which leaves the soul in a state of aporia or impasse, and 
the figure of ‘untying’ (/uszs) is a fitting complement to this. “To go 
through the aportai well’ (ro dvamropjoat Kadas) clearly corresponds 
to ‘understanding the knot’ and thus being in a position to untie 
it and move forward, and I shall suggest that this alludes to essen- 
tially the same task described in the passage from Topics 1. 2. But 
before moving in that direction, let me strengthen the case a little 
further for the claim that logical-methodological aporiai involve ar- 
guments, by focusing on Aristotle’s comparison of ‘going through 
aporiai’ with the task of a judge: 


y 8) OF soy y ee Gear ae sg teak 3 
é€ru O€ BeATLOV dvayKn EXEL TPOS TO KpivaL TOV WoTrEp GVTLOiKwWY Kal TOV audt- 
oByrovvtav Aéywv axnxodra mavtwv. (Metaph. B 1, 9952-4) 


Further, one is necessarily in a better position to judge once one has listened 
to all the contending arguments, as if they were opposing parties in court. 


The situation of a person who faces an aporia is thus comparable to 
that of a judge in court, who listens to the arguments each litigant 
uses to construct their case, and who must make a decision based 
on an evaluation of their arguments.® This metaphor suggests that 
going through aporiai in search of the truth means ‘hearing’ the 
arguments (i.e. conflicting arguments) that support the theses in 
dispute, and thereby being in a better position to judge where the 
truth in fact lies. 
66 T follow the Greek text of W. Jaeger, Aristotelis Metaphysica (Oxford, 1957). 


67 The translations of Metaphysics B 1 are based on Laks’s translation in ‘Aporia 
Zero’. For thought caught in a state of immobility owing to an aporia cf. also NE 
7.2, 1146°24-7. 

68 Even when this might be the weaker or less preferred reason given by Aristotle 
in favour of following the procedure of aporiai (cf. Laks, ‘Aporia Zero’, 41), the 
claim—for my argument—that an aporia entails a contraposition of arguments still 


holds. 
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The comparison with a forensic dispute in the following passage 
of De caelo also seems to point to the argumentative component in 
these impasses: 


eet ath ws rg p Since) NAL Over tega 8 SiAhs Ze eno. 

at yap Ta@v éevavTiwv arodeiEers Atropiat Trept T@V éevavTiwv eioiv. dua dé Kal WaA- 
Pier eee, , Pa pera , 

Aov av ein mioTa Ta pweAAovTa AcxOjcecAar TpoaKyKoda Ta TOV audioPyTovvTwY 

Myav Sixaudpara. (1. 10, 279°6-g)*? 


For the demonstrations of contrary theses are aporiai about those theses. 
At the same time, what is going to be said may be even more convincing to 
those who have previously heard the justifications of the claims in dispute.7° 


‘Aporia’ is used here in its logical-methodological sense. Thus, 
Aristotle claims again that an aporia about a specific topic arises 
when two contrary theses on that topic are supplied with support- 
ing arguments.” Once again, what is called an ‘aporia’ is not merely 
the juxtaposition of contrary theses, but also of their respective 
arguments. In fact, the procedure for raising aporiai contributes 
to the persuasiveness of the overall exposition precisely because it 
brings those conflicting arguments into consideration. In this way, 
not only is there a full exploration of the philosophical problem 
being dealt with, but it also seems to do justice to the fact that, 
normally, philosophers do not just formulate theses: they also try 
to offer some argument for their truth.’* Now, the task of the 
philosopher, like that of the judge, is to analyse and evaluate those 
respective arguments and proofs in order to arrive at a verdict about 
the truth of the matter at hand. In other words, this evaluation 
of the arguments for conflicting claims, when performed well, 
leads to untying the knot. And I shall suggest that it is precisely 
this activity that constitutes diaporésai,: the task of analysing and 
evaluating—not formulating—arguments on both sides, in order 
to break the impasse. 

The reading that it is arguments for conflicting theses that con- 
stitute an aporia in the logical-methodological sense also allows us 
to give an account of the oft-noted distinction between aporiai that 


69 T follow the Greek text of P Moraux, Aristote: Du ciel (Paris, 1965). 

7° My translation. 

7™ Here ‘demonstrations’ (azodeifeis) clearly lacks a strict epistemological sense. 

72 In some cases the exposition of aporiai coincides with the discussion of earlier 
philosophers’ doctrines: cf. Metaph. B 1, 995°24-7; DA 1. 2, 403620-4; there is also 
a clear example in Phys. 4. 6, 213*19-22, where Aristotle proposes to review the ar- 
guments of his predecessors for and against the existence of void. 
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express genuine philosophical problems and aporiai that seem to be 
mere artifices of the exposition, or even just the result of mistakes.73 

On the one hand, there may be cases where conflicting arguments 
do cause an impasse in thought but do not pose a genuine phi- 
losophical difficulty. Instead, they emerge from a methodological 
mistake or a mistake in argumentation. The reason that these are 
still puzzles is that there are arguments, however unsound or ill- 
conceived they may be, that support each thesis and may be, or 
in fact have been, compelling to some. The analysis of such argu- 
ments, which expose the source of the error, is no less important a 
task for the philosopher, since it contributes to the critical clarifica- 
tion of problems and pseudo-problems. 

On the other hand, and more interestingly, it can happen that 
conflicting arguments cause an impasse in thought because the 
nature of the problem itself is in fact puzzling. That is, there is 
a genuine philosophical problem or state of affairs that accounts 
for the existence of conflicting arguments, and these in turn pro- 
duce an impasse in thought when one reflects on them. It seems, 
then, in this case that the logical-methodological sense of ‘aporia’ 
refers to the logical situation that causes the impasse or intellectual 
puzzlement, and the problematic state of affairs (the philosophi- 
cal difficulty itself) is in turn what accounts for the presence of 
conflicting theses and arguments. But the presentation and close 
examination of these arguments do not just lead us to an impasse. 
They are also what is required for a thorough understanding of 
the precise nature of the philosophical problem at hand. Thus, 
the assessment of the arguments that constitute an aporia initiates 
our understanding of why this is a philosophical problem, where 
the problem lies precisely, and what its importance is. This close 
examination of the puzzle often sets the standard for a proper 
philosophical answer to the problem as well, in so far as the new 
proposal should be able to provide some kind of response to the 
argumentative impasse7*—that is, it should count as a resolution of 
the problem at hand (on this see especially Phys. 4. 4, 211°7-11). 

If my account of the argumentative structure of the aporiai is 
roughly correct, there is a plausible way of understanding what it 


73 In Metaph. I 6, 1011°3 ff., Aristotle himself alludes to an impasse in thought 
that some fall into (dopodor) which does not stem from a genuine problem but from 
a methodological mistake. 

74 T do not want to suggest that aporiai receive a definite answer in every case. 
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is to diaporésai,: to analyse the aporia by assessing the various ar- 
guments for each thesis in order to comprehend the nature of the 
philosophical puzzle, as a preparatory task prior to resolving it. 

This reading of the argumentative structure of aporiai also paves 
the way for a more precise account of the task of diaporésai,. Taking 
into account the three levels on which Aristotle speaks of an aporia, 
namely (i) the ‘existential’ or the intellectual puzzlement, (ii) the 
logical-methodological dispute, and (iii) the philosophical problem 
itself, diaporésai, can then be understood as an argumentative pro- 
cedure that yields (11) the logical-methodological aporia, which in 
turn produces (i). Thus, to raise an aporia, which was the meaning 
of diaporésai,, would be to produce precisely the conflicting argu- 
ments that constitute the aporia (1i).75 

To this extent, then, diaporésai, actually means ‘to produce argu- 
ments on both sides’ of a problem, and is certainly connected with 
the dialectical ability to argue for and against a thesis. However, 
this task is not carried out to resolve an aporia, but simply in order 
to raise one. 

To conclude this section, let me emphasize that an analysis of the 
senses of diaporésat, together with an understanding of the different 
levels of the concept of aporia, shows that in none of those senses 
can the activity called diaporésai be identified with arguing about 
each conflicting thesis in order to refute one of them and leave the 
other one standing. In the next section I discuss the concept of re- 
solution (lusts) of the aporia, the ideal result of diaporésai., in order 
to formulate an alternative to the reading that it consists in the refu- 
tation of one of the conflicting theses. This alternative account will 
allow me to offer a more concrete interpretation of what the philo- 
sopher does as he ‘goes through the aporia’ and its dialectical roots. 


5. The resolution (usis) of the aporia 


In the previous section I argued that Aristotle claims in several 
passages that the mental state of aporia is not caused by the mere 
presence of conflicting theses, but by the fact that these theses are 
supported (or refuted) by arguments which are equally compelling. 


75 There are many examples in the treatises where Aristotle raises aporiai by him- 
self formulating arguments for or against conflicting theses (some of these are quoted 
inn. 38). 
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Hence, what Aristotle calls an aporia at the logical-methodological 
level consists in conflicting arguments rather than just conflict- 
ing theses. It is impossible to examine Aristotle’s actual practice 
thoroughly here, but if we look at the cases presented in Metaphy- 
sics B, for example, it becomes clear that not all of the arguments 
that constitute these difficulties are arguments for one thesis or the 
other. On the contrary, most often an aporia emerges because there 
are arguments against both theses, i.e. because there is a refutation 
of x and there is a refutation of the conflicting thesis as well.” 

Now, if aporiai arise owing to the presence of conflicting argu- 
ments (whether these are formulated by others or are raised by 
ourselves when we diaporésai,), and these are often refutations of 
each of the conflicting theses, then it is no longer plausible to think 
either that the ‘untying’ or resolution of an aporia ideally happens 
through a refutation of one of the conflicting theses, or that diapore- 
sai, consists in ‘producing arguments on both sides’ in order to find 
a refutation. 

In addition, it should be noted that the passages in which Aris- 
totle refers to diaporetic procedures concur: there is almost no men- 
tion of refutation (elenchos) in the context of resolving aporiai. The 
one exception is a passage from FE 1. 3, which is traditionally read 
as supporting the idea that (1) an aporia consists in the opposition 
of two theses, and hence (ii) the preferred method for resolving an 
aporia is to refute one of the theses in dispute, thereby proving the 
contrary one. I shall discuss this customary reading of the passage 
briefly and then propose an alternative to it. 

The passage appears within the context of deciding whose opi- 
nions are to be considered and discussed in the subsequent investi- 
gation about the best life. After dismissing the opinions of children, 
lunatics, and the many, Aristotle implies that it is the opinions of the 
wise or other qualified opinions that should be examined, and adds: 


ee ar es We ee .ee parc dts th Ay id ie , ot py 
émet O° elow amropiar Trept ExdoTHY TpaypaTteiay oikeiat, SHAOV OTL Kat Trept Biov 
Tob Kpatiorou Kal Cwis THs apiorys <iaiv. tadtas obv Kadws exer Tas ddEas 


76 Madigan, Metaphysics, xviii: ‘almost four fifths of the arguments in B are re- 
futative’; cf. Laks and Crubellier, ‘Introduction’, 8. Aporiai constituted by two re- 
futations can also be found in Phys. 3. 3, 202221 ff.; 3. 4, 203530-2 and ff.; 4. 10, 
218°8-30; GA 2. 1, 733°23-734°4 (not exhaustive); in Meteor. 1. 3, 340°19—?3, there 
is an aporia which consists of two mutually exclusive theses only one of which is 
refuted, while the other, far from being viewed as demonstrated, seems to be taken 
as quite implausible and hence does not even need to be refuted in order to raise a 


difficulty. 
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e€eralew: of yap Tav audtoByrotvtwv eAeyxot TAV evavTioupevwn adtois Adywv 
amobeiéers elotv. (EE 1. 3, 1215°3-7)77 

But since each enquiry has its own aporiai, so evidently will the one con- 
cerning the best and highest life. It is these opinions, then, that it is right 
to investigate; indeed, the refutations of those in dispute about a certain 
position are demonstrations of the opposing views.7® 


The usual reading of this passage is that aporiai consist in a contra- 
dictory opposition between ‘our’ thesis (that is, Aristotle’s) and an- 
other thesis. Hence, the refutation of theses contradictory to ‘ours’ 
would be a resolution of the aporiai in ‘our’ favour. For the reasons 
explained throughout this paper, even if this reading were correct, 
the passage could not be taken to have a general prescriptive sig- 
nificance, methodologically speaking, or to express the essence of 
diaporetic procedure. Rather it would have to be seen as an excep- 
tion regarding how an aporza is defined and how diaporetic proce- 
dure is depicted generally in the corpus. 

I contend, however, that this common reading of the passage is 
not without difficulties. In the first place, Aristotle does not state 
here that an aporia consists in just two conflicting theses to be 
proved or refuted; he speaks of ‘opinions’, and it is not at all clear 
that the opinions which Aristotle refers to in line 1215*6 are just 
theses. The context suggests that they are the qualified opinions al- 
luded to in the previous lines,” so that it is probable that they, being 
not unreflective, are backed up by grounds of some sort, in contrast 
to what holds of the opinions of the many. 


77 T follow the Greek text of R. Walzer and J. Mingay, Aristotelis Ethica Eudemia 
(Oxford, 1991), except where noted. 

% The translation is from M. Woods, Aristotle: Eudemian Ethics, Books I, IT, and 
VIII [Eudemian Ethics] (Oxford, 1982), modified. 

79 Walzer and Mingay, following Dodds’s suggestion that there is a lacuna in the 
text just before the claim in line 3, reconstruct lines 1-2 in this way: eiky yap Aéyovar 
oxedov Tept amavTwr, kal udAvoTa mept (ravTns dAAa Tas THY Gopav TavTNs ye TEpt) {ém- 
oxerréov} povas: (‘they [viz. the many] speak in an unreflective way on almost every 
topic, most of all when they speak about this; only the opinions of the wise—on this 
subject at least—should be examined’). Even if mention of ‘the wise’ might be bold 
to assume, the passage seems in fact to draw an opposition between qualified and 
unqualified opinions, such that only the former are worthy of philosophical scrutiny 
and discussion. I take it that the emphatic tavras in line 1215"5 refers to these quali- 
fied opinions (whether they belong to the wise or not, we can presume these opinions 
are not unreflective, since they are different from the opinions of the many). For his 
part, Woods, Eudemian Ethics, ad 1215°5—-6, accepts Walzer and Mingay’s conjec- 
ture and maintains that the opinions which produce aporiai, and which should be 
examined, are indeed the opinions of the wise. 
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In the second place, the refutations mentioned in this passage do 
not refer to just theses either. What are refuted are ‘opponents’ 
(trav dudioByrotvtwv). This is a broader use of the term ‘refuta- 
tion’, and it leaves considerable room concerning what is to be 
examined: it might not be just their theses, but also their argu- 
ments, which would fit with my previous point, that Aristotle does 
not merely have contradictory theses in view here, and there is no 
further basis within the passage for reading the ‘refutation’ of ad- 
versaries as being directed against their theses rather than their ar- 
guments. In fact, if anything, context favours the latter, since Aris- 
totle has qualified opinions specifically in mind. The broader use 
of ‘refutation’ suggests, then, that an attack against an opponent’s 
argument would be closer to a resolution than a refutation, even if 
in the form of a counter-argument.®° This might be taken as an in- 
stance of Aristotle’s methodological (and terminological) flexibility 
in dealing with aporiai. But however that may be, these lines from 
EE 1. 3 do not straightforwardly claim that an aporia consists in 
just two contradictory theses and can be resolved simply by refut- 
ing one of them. 

Indeed, the drift of the passage suggests another reading. Aris- 
totle speaks of refutations (in the plural) of those who disagree 
(ra&v audioByrovvTwr), and these are proofs or demonstrations (again 
in the plural) of their conflicting views. One possible reading, as 
we have seen, is that Aristotle is claiming that ‘our’ refutations of 
the opposing views are proofs for ‘our’ own. But another possible 
reading is that, just as in De caelo 1. 10, 2796-9, the refutations 
that people in disagreement advance against each other are actually 
proofs for their own, contrary views (and not for ours). This would 
explain the plurals, since there would be at least two refutations, 
one for each conflicting view.*! But that is precisely what an aporia 
is, and is what Aristotle is telling us, here in the Eudemian Ethics, 
that we should examine. So understood, the passage would be an 
invitation to examine and study aporiai: after saying that there are 
aporiai about matters proper to practical philosophy, and that it is 
good to examine the opinions that lead to impasses (1215*3-6), he 


80 This form of resolution that resorts to a counter-argument could be compared 
with the one in Rhet. 2. 25; cf. above, n. 13. 

81 Admittedly, these plurals could be due to the presence of dzropiat in lines 1215°3—- 
4. But they could also refer to the opinions of the wise (ddéas, which appears closer, 
immediately before our passage in line 1215°6), which are precisely the ones to be 
considered in the investigation, as the whole passage emphasizes. 
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finally explains how these impasses come about: because the op- 
posing views are refuted, respectively, by those in dispute about 
them. 

Leaving this passage aside, now let me underline more gener- 
ally that in practice the simple refutation of one of the conflicting 
theses is not the way Aristotle typically puts an end to an aporia.®? 
On the contrary, they are usually a way of raising an aporia (see 
n. 76 above). When discussing aporiai, moreover, he almost never 
speaks about ‘refutation’ in that way—the one exception being the 
passage of FE 1. 3, on certain readings (which in my view are ques- 
tionable). Most often, he speaks instead of a resolution as literally 
bringing an aporia to its end. This is not only the case within the 
idealized accounts of diaporetic procedure in Metaph. B 1 (995°29- 
30) and NE 7. 1, but it also finds confirmation in Aristotle’s con- 
crete discussions of aporiai: he makes copious use of the Greek term 
lusis and its cognates in connection with the end of aporiai in the 
treatises.°3 

The thesis I want to put forward is that the resolution that ideally 
puts an end to an aporia is akin to the resolution that Aristotle pre- 
sents as part of dialectical training in the Topics and SE, as well as 
the resolutions of arguments carried out in the treatises I mentioned 
in Section 2(b)(ii), because all of them involve the critical analysis 
of arguments. This is a very broad thesis, but I shall offer support 
for it, as well as introducing some nuances. Let me be clear: I do 
not want to claim that there is anything like absolute uniformity 
in Aristotle’s treatment and resolution of aporiai. There are cases, 
indeed, where Aristotle seems to resolve an aporia by ignoring the 
arguments offered in raising it.°+ And in view of the passage of EE 
1. 3 discussed above (at least on one possible reading) and Rhetoric 
2.25, it would seem that a counter-argument might also be admitted 


82 Refutations can appear as a component of a resolution, however. I have already 
discussed this possible role of the elenchos within resolutions that proceed through 
the elimination of a false premiss: see above, sect. 2. 

83 See e.g. Metaph. H 6, 1045*14-33, esp. 1045722; K 6, 1062520; A 10, 1075°25-33; 
M 9, 1085*26-9; Phys. 1. 8, 191723-4, 34; 4. 3, 210°22-4; 4. 5, 212523; 4. 7, 214>5— 
11; 8. 2-3, esp. 253731; 8. 10, 267717; GC 1. 5, esp. 321>11-12; 1. 10, 3279-10; NE 
7. 2, esp. 1146°21-7 and 1146>7-8; EE 7. 2, 1235514; DA 2. 11, esp. 42227-8; GA 
2. 1, esp. 7344; MA 4, 700°4; Meteor. 2. 2, 354>21-3; De caelo 2. 5, 288°8-9; 2. 14, 
297725—'17, esp. 297°30-1; 4. 2, 3098-10; Pol. 3. 2, 1281>21-4; 1282%23-4, 32-3; 
Post. An. 1. 1, 71*29-34. (This list is not intended to be exhaustive.) 

84 Cf. G. Matthews, ‘The Normalization of Perplexity in Aristotle’ [‘Normaliza- 
tion’], in Sim (ed.), From Puzzles to Principles?, 125-36 at 132-3, with examples. 
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in some cases as a solution. Finally, I do not want to suggest that 
the resolution of aporiai always consists in pointing to an inferential 
mistake in the arguments that constitute them. In fact, resolution as 
a critical examination of arguments is not as uniform as might seem 
at first glance. It involves a great deal of creativity, especially when 
the problem arises not from an inferential mistake, but through a 
false premiss or a partial truth, or when the argument is resolved 
by adding new relevant information. 

My thesis, in sum, is that ideally the resolution of aporiai requires 
a critical analysis of the arguments that constitute the problem, and 
hence that this critical task, which can lead to a proper resolution, is 
precisely ‘to go through an aporia on both sides’, i.e. diaporésai,. If 
my suggestion is correct, a /usis would be simultaneously the image 
of untying the knot that constitutes the aporia (Metaph. B 1, 995°30) 
and a technical concept that has its roots in the dialectical practice of 
resolving arguments, as developed in Topics 8. 10 and SE 16-33.%5 

I shall explore this reading a little further and make some neces- 
sary qualifications. 

In Topics 8 and SE Aristotle claims that a resolution must expose 
the cause due to which an argument is incorrect, and this clearly 
presupposes its critical analysis. By bringing forward the cause of 
the error, the argument is disarmed and its conclusion no longer 
binding. Does something similar happen, ideally, with aporiai? If I 
am correct, and aporiai at the logical-methodological level are con- 
stituted by conflicting arguments, then the idea seems promising: 
find the weak point in one (or both) arguments that ties thought 
down, and then expose this point (i.e. by resolving one or both argu- 
ments) in order to dissolve the difficulty in question, since if the ar- 
gument for one (or both) theses has been shown not to be as solid as 
it seemed, our thought is no longer tied down by them. On this read- 
ing, a fairly concrete account can also be given of Aristotle’s claim 
about the need to understand the knot in order to resolve an aporia 
(Metaph. B 1, 995*29-30). If the knot is the reason why thought 
is fettered, and this image refers to the arguments that constitute 
the aporia, then it is plausible that understanding the knot means 
understanding how the arguments for (or against) both theses work 

85 Laks, ‘Aporia Zero’, 40, suggests in passing that, for there to be a resolution 
of an aporia, there must be a flaw somewhere in the arguments for each conflicting 
thesis. Although he does not spell this out, his claim does in fact entail that luszs as 


applied to aporiai has essentially the same meaning as in the dialectical treatises— 
that is, it is a way to resolve arguments. 
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to produce the impasse. Indeed, understanding this is the same as 
detecting (if there is such a thing) where the key to their resolu- 
tion lies. 

The ideal scenario occurs when there is a flaw in the arguments 
of the aporia which allows the philosopher to untie the difficulty. 
In practice, this often happens with aporiai. For instance, resolu- 
tions by the elimination of a false premiss can be found in NE 7. 4- 
9 (against various aporiai concerning lack of self-control, which I 
shall discuss further below); Phys. 3. 3, 202°21 ff.; Metaph. H 6, 
1045*14-33; GC 1. 10, 32756-10; Meteor. 1. 3, 340°19 ff. I have 
also mentioned examples of resolutions of arguments by the eli- 
mination of a false premiss in Section 2(b)(ii), taken from Physics 
6. 9, where Aristotle discusses Zeno’s paradoxes. Zeno’s arguments 
against movement can also be considered instances of aporiai of the 
kind I shall consider in the next paragraph. For resolutions based 
on the non-conclusive character of arguments (which are not very 
common) see Physics 1. 2-3 against Parmenides and Melissus, some 
of which I commented on earlier in Section 2(6)(ii). Just as with 
Zeno’s arguments, Parmenides’ and Melissus’ arguments can be 
counted as paradoxes, a special sort of aporia. 

Indeed, further support for the suggestion that the lusis of aporiai 
is akin to the lusis of arguments comes from paradoxes, a special 
sort of aporia, where there is only one argument involved. In SE 33 
Aristotle discusses this kind of impasse and says they are a ‘most in- 
cisive argument’,®° one that we need to investigate further to decide 
which premiss to eliminate in order to resolve it (18233-7). This 
argument, which results in an aporia, is one that starts from opi- 
nions that are as generally accepted as possible, but then eliminates 
a thesis that is as plausible as possible.*” One might also put it this 
way: given two conflicting theses, one of which is extremely plau- 
sible and the other utterly implausible, an argument is given only 
for the implausible one, the other being in no need of argument on 
account of its high plausibility, resulting in an impasse in thought. 
Hence, once again it is the presence of an argument that raises an 
aporia, not just the two conflicting theses. 

This type of aporia is referred to and discussed several times in 
the philosophical treatises. One clear example is the Eleatic argu- 


86 ori dé Spiyos Adyos Goris dmropeiv Trovet pdAvora, 18232. 
87 ori 8e ovAdoytotiKos peev Adyos Spywvtatos av é€ ort pdAvora Soxovvtwyr 6Tt pdadiora 


evdokov avaiph, 182>37-8. 
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ments against movement,*® and another is the aporia relating to the 
lack of self-control in NE 7. 2. In the much-discussed passage of 
NE 7. 1, 114527, Aristotle claims that after collecting commonly 
held opinions on the subject, one must raise difficulties concerning 
them (i.e. diaporésai,), and then finally resolve (uein) those diffi- 
culties while seeking to leave as many endoxa standing as possible. 
In this manner, he contends, these matters would have been sufhi- 
ciently expounded. The passage does not describe a ‘method’ in the 
modern sense, but merely sufficient means for expounding a case, a 
manner to be pursued #f possible and in different degrees according 
to the matter at hand.%9 


88 In Phys. 1. 8, 191°23-4, 191530, Aristotle calls Parmenides’ argument against 
generation and corruption an aporia, and he refers to it as ‘an extraordinary diffi- 
culty’ (Gavpacr? dmopia) in GC 1. 3, 317°18-19. Aristotle’s critique of Melissus in 
Phys. 1. 2 is also consistent with this sense of aporia: our philosopher declares that 
Melissus’ argument against movement, being rudimentary (and hence not compel- 
ling), entails no aporia (185*11). As I have shown above in sect. 2, Aristotle refers 
consistently to his discussion against the Eleatic arguments as a lusis, which is at the 
same time the resolution of those arguments and of the aporia they cause. 

89 In a similar vein, in Phys. 4. 4, 2117-11, he just describes how we should try 
(we.pdofar) to conduct the investigation so as to expound (decxvivar) each case in the 
best manner. And I think we should also read Metaphysics B 1 in this manner (cf. 
Laks, ‘Aporia Zero’, 46). Aristotle makes no claims there about safely reaching the 
truth through an application of diaporetic procedure, which in contrast is a typi- 
cal feature of modern ‘methods of discovery’. For a clear example of what Aris- 
totle’s method is not, see R. Descartes, Regulae ad directionem ingenii, in Ciuvres de 
Descartes, ed. C. Adam and P. Tannery, vol. x (Paris, 1908), 371-2: ‘Per methodum 
autem intelligo regulas certas et faciles, quas quicumque exacte servaverit, nihil un- 
quam falsum pro vero supponet, et nullo mentis conatu inutiliter consumpto, sed 
gradatim semper augendo scientiam, perveniet ad veram cognitionem eorum om- 
nium quorum erit capax’ (‘By “a method” I mean reliable rules which are easy to 
apply, and such that everyone who follows them exactly will never take what is false 
to be true or fruitlessly expend mental efforts, but will gradually and constantly in- 
crease his knowledge till he arrives at a true understanding of everything within his 
capacity’ (trans. D. Murdoch (modified), in The Philosophical Writings of Descartes, 
vol. i, trans. J. Cottingham, R. Stoothoff, and D. Murdoch (Cambridge, 1985)). 
Descartes, inspired by mathematics, paradigmatically strives in his early method 
to find not just a general method of discovery, but also a method that guarantees the 
absence of error. The method of discovery is intended to be, at the same time, a guar- 
antee of the truth of the results obtained through its own application in every field 
of knowledge, and this accounts for the inflexible and exact character of its rules. In 
Aristotle’s descriptions of the diaporetic procedure there is no attempt to guarantee 
that anyone who follows it will never mistake what is false for truth, nor that one will 
find truth, but only that one will be in a better position to see the truth in a particular 
matter (cf. Top. 1. 2, 101°35-6). This is a much more modest promise, one that leaves 
room for considerable methodological flexibility, and certainly one that will be ap- 
pealing to those who are able to tell the true from the false in the first place. Thus, in 
general terms, Aristotle leaves considerable methodological room for the arbitrium of 
the expert in each particular field. This is not necessarily a methodological flaw. On 
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What Aristotle actually does immediately after these remarks is 
explore several plausible and commonly held theses about the lack 
of self-control, and its relation to knowledge and the affections (7. 2, 
1145°8-20). He then promptly proceeds to raise problems or aporiai 
(1145>21-1146°5) that consist precisely in arguments from plausible 
(or apparently plausible) premisses which go against the various en- 
doxa just enumerated. In order to resolve these aporiat, he claims, 
‘we must now do away [dveAeiv] with some of the assumptions in- 
volved, while leaving others undisturbed’ (1146°6—7).°° One cannot 
help noticing that to eliminate or to do away with a premiss is pre- 
cisely one form of resolving arguments noted in Top. 8. 10, 160°23- 
37, and SE 18, 176°29-36 (cf. above, Section 2). 

Finally, a passage of NE 7. 2 illustrates my point with particular 
clarity. In it Aristotle refers to the sophistic argument that mind- 
lessness combined with lack of self-control is excellence: 


ett 6 aodiotikos Adyos [ibevddpevos] amopia: Sid yap TO Tapddoéa BovrAcoba 
édéyxew, iva Sewol dow drav émitdywou, 6 yevopevos ovddoyiapos arropia yi- 
vera dédeTar yap 7 Sidvoia, dTav pevewv pr) BovAnTar did TO 7) ApeoKeEwW TO 
ovprrepavbeér, mpoievas b€ ur) SUvyTar did TO ABCA pur) ExEw TOV Adyov. (NE 7. 2, 
1146°21-7) 

Next, the argument the sophists offer is also an aporia. Because they want 
to refute people in paradoxical ways, so as to be clever (if they can get their 
way), the resulting argument turns into an aporia; for one’s thinking is tied 
down when it does not wish to stay where it is out of distaste for the con- 
clusion, while unable to move forward from an inability to resolve the ar- 
gument. 


Many of the themes dealt with in this article appear in this pas- 
sage: an argument becomes an aporia, the mind is ‘fettered’, unable 
to move forward, and finally there is a lack of resolution of an ar- 
gument. The importance of this passage for my proposal is that all 
these elements are here conjoined: the binding force of the aporia 


the contrary, it does justice to the extremely difficult nature of philosophical investi- 
gation into principles, whose complexity cannot be reduced to exhaustive rules, and 
is such that only some individuals (who are naturally gifted, well trained, and well 
informed) can perform it competently. This is partly connected to the limitations of 
dialectic in philosophical investigations, which I shall say more about later in this 
section. 


So ae Seay ef , , Pe ey ee 
au bev OUV a7roplat TOLQUTQAL TLVES ovpBaivovow, TOUTWV (Ya Ta bev aveAeiv Yan TA be 
xatadureiv. Translations of the Nicomachean Ethics are based on S. Broadie and C. 
Rowe, Aristotle: Nicomachean Ethics (Oxford, 2002). As for the Greek of this work, 


I follow the edition of I. Bywater, Aristotelis Ethica Nicomachea (Oxford, 1894). 
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emerges clearly from the argument; the argument is a refutation of 
a plausible thesis (resulting in distaste for the conclusion), and the 
resolution that sets thought free, by dissolving the aporia, is un- 
doubtedly the resolution of that argument. 

To conclude this section, I shall add two nuances to my proposal, 
and a caveat. 

First, since an aporia consists in two arguments’ for (or against) 
conflicting theses, in order for there to be an aporia it is a neces- 
sary condition that these theses either actually contradict each other 
or appear to. In fact, a typical manner of dissolving a difficulty in 
Aristotle is to show that the conflicting theses are only apparently 
contradictory. An apparent aporia can rest on an imprecise formu- 
lation of the initial theses in dispute, so that they are both partially 
true and hence not really incompatible. This is a clear case of find- 
ing the true and the false in both parts of the aporia (cf. EE 7. 2, 
1235°13-18; Top. 1. 2, 101°35-6).% 

While, strictly speaking, it is not a matter of aporiai, the same sort 
of lusis can also be seen in dialectical encounters in two clear ways. 
In the first place, the examination of different senses of a term is one 
of the tools (épyava) of dialectic (Top. 1. 13, 105°21-5; 1. 15), one 
that is especially useful in detecting fallacies (cf. 1. 18, 108726 ff.). 
In the second place, it is connected to the resolution of incorrect 
arguments that depend on homonymy and other apparent forms 
of contradiction such as those that involve secundum quid. Aristotle 
even claims that most incorrect arguments are due to such ambi- 
guities of language (SE 1, 165°4-6, and 16, 175°6). The resolution 
of these fallacies is not mentioned in Top. 8. 10, but it is treated at 
some length in SE 19 and 25, and it basically consists in pointing 
out the diverse senses in which a term is understood, and (in the 
case of the secundum quid) adding the respect in which each propo- 
sition is to be understood.?3 Now, in the case of aporiai the ambi- 
guity results in an apparent contradiction between two theses that 

9* Except paradoxes, as we have just seen, where a single argument is sufficient to 
produce the impasse. 

92 'To mention just a few examples of this pervasive practice, cf. Phys. 3. 2, 203°30- 
2, with 206712-14; Phys. 6. 2, 233°21-34; GA 2. 1, esp. 734°4-5. Another conspicuous 
example is the resolution of the Socratic aporia concerning lack of self-control in NE 
i : A good example of a resolution of an aporia that resorts to this kind of dis- 
tinction between what is said without qualification (é7Ad@s) and what is said in some 


respect (77) is Aristotle’s discussion of Parmenides’ argument against generation in 
Phys. 1. 8; cf. also the resolution of Meno’s paradox in Post. An. 1. 1, 71°29-°8. 
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do not really conflict. In both cases the task undertaken is a formal- 
critical one (identifying the key to untying an argument or aporia, 
respectively), but also involves a positive or philosophically crea- 
tive moment. The latter is especially clear in the case of aporiai: 
distinctions of senses and disambiguations sometimes require the 
introduction of substantive philosophical doctrines. 

The second important nuance in my proposal refers to the limits 
of dialectic. I want to stress that, even at an ideal level, the critical 
analysis presupposed by resolution is not necessarily a formal task, 
for the error may rest on a false starting point (one of the modes 
of resolution). It must be part of diaporésai., then, to detect when a 
false premiss is explicitly or implicitly assumed in an aporia, a task 
for which mere dialectical training is clearly insufficient. Dialecti- 
cal training may be useful for detecting what premiss the conclu- 
sion depends on (i.e. which false premiss is the cause of the con- 
clusion). However, the identification of a premiss as false requires 
substantial philosophical knowledge about the subject matter under 
investigation, and this is not provided by dialectic as such.9> To 
diaporeésai, is thus not just dialectical critique, but a critical ana- 
lysis that is also philosophical, and so the resolution of an aporia is 
not merely a formal business, but a substantively philosophical one. 
It is both a critical and a creative task at the same time, since it is 
often the occasion and engine of new philosophical approaches to 
problems.% 

Finally, a caveat. There seem to be various degrees of resolu- 
tion of aporiat, and there are also aporiai that appear to be unsolv- 
able, or at least whose resolution is indefinitely deferred. This is 
noted by many commentators when analysing what actually hap- 
pens when Aristotle deals with such impasses (as opposed to what 
would ideally happen).°” As far as I can see, this is not a serious dif- 
ficulty for my reading. In the first place, I am primarily concerned 


94 The resolution of the arguments of Parmenides against movement in Phys. 1. 2— 
3 is, again, a clear example: Aristotle introduces his doctrine of the many senses of 
‘being’ in order to resolve Parmenides’ puzzle. 

93 Cf. Metaph. I 3, 10058-10; Top. 6. 4, 141513-14; this is also stressed by 
Primavesi, Topik, 53. 

96 T believe this is not just the case in Aristotle. Another illustration of the philo- 
sophically creative dimension of the resolution of aporiai understood as conflicting 
arguments is found in Kant’s discussion of antinomies in the Critique of Pure Rea- 
son, to mention a conspicuous example. 

97 Cf. Aubenque, ‘Aporie’, 12 ff.; Matthews, ‘Normalization’, 131-6; Laks, 
‘Aporia Zero’, 40 and 46. 
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with how Aristotle conceives of the treatment of aporiai ideally. 
And in the second place, the fact that some logical-methodological 
aporiai are easier to resolve than others might be thought to depend 
on the difficulty of the philosophical problem that produces the im- 
passe. It might be the case that conflicting arguments are particu- 
larly difficult to resolve precisely when the underlying issue consti- 
tutes a serious philosophical problem. In such cases, just as with the 
most incisive arguments in SE 33, we have to investigate further in 
order to find a resolution. 

In sum, I do not want to claim that every aporia raised in the trea- 
tises finds a full-fledged resolution through a resolution of the ar- 
guments in it, but only that diaporetic procedure ideally and prima 
facie involves the critical analysis of arguments, a kind of analysis 
exercised in dialectical encounters. This analysis frequently leads to 
the resolution of one or more of the arguments that constitute the 
aporia at the logical-methodological level, and this has the effect in 
turn of dissolving the ‘intellectual puzzlement’ aporia, though in 
practice this sort of resolution is not always achieved or even at- 
tainable. 


6. Conclusions 


(a) The third use of Topics for philosophy: what is, then, ‘diaporésai 
on both sides’? 


In these pages I have emphasized, first, the difference between a 
refutation (elenchos), understood as an argument against a thesis, 
and a resolution (/usis), understood as a critical evaluation of an 
argument, and I have shown that Aristotle’s use of these terms in 
the philosophical treatises is consistent with these definitions. This 
supports the thesis that resolution, as a specific critical procedure, 
has a distinctive role in Aristotle’s scientific and philosophical in- 
vestigations. I then turned to diaporetic procedures and the role of 
dialectic, taking as a starting point Aristotle’s claim in Topics 1. 2 
about the utility of that treatise for these procedures. To clarify the 
specific dialectical abilities employed there, I stressed that aporiat at 
the logical-methodological level are constituted by two conflicting 
and equally compelling arguments. Accordingly, I proposed that 
to raise an aporia—one of the possible meanings of ‘diaporésai’— 
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would be to collect or formulate conflicting arguments, i.e. argu- 
ments for (or against) the conflicting theses. I called this ‘diapore- 
sai;’. But there is another widely recognized use of ‘diaporésai’, de- 
signating an activity that ideally ends in the resolution of an aporia, 
and this I called ‘diaporésai,’. The main thesis I have put forward 
is thus twofold. In the first place, the resolution of aporiai is akin 
to dialectical resolution in so far as it involves the critical analysis 
of arguments. As a result, in the second place, diaporésai, is pre- 
cisely the activity of critically analysing arguments that constitute 
the aporia. 

If my suggestion is correct, then the dialectic involved in Aris- 
totle’s treatment of aporiaz is not just the ability to find arguments or 
refutations of conflicting theses, which is developed through play- 
ing the role of the questioner in the dialogue (this is involved in 
diaporeésai,), but also the critical ability to disarm an argument de- 
veloped when responding in dialogue (this corresponds to diaporeé- 
saiz). The dialectician is appropriately prepared for dealing with 
aporiai, then, because her training involves learning both refutation 
and resolution (Top. 8. 14, 163°36—"1, 1647167). Of course, the lat- 
ter ability may not be enough to resolve an aporia: the formal train- 
ing provided by dialectic in the critique of arguments must be sup- 
plemented by a philosophically robust knowledge of the puzzle’s 
subject matter, which allows one to detect falsehoods or partial 
truths in the starting points of arguments. 

I return briefly now to the lines in Topics 1. 2 where Aristotle 
claims that the treatise is useful for philosophy because, as dialec- 
ticians, we will be able to ‘diaporésai on both sides’ and hence be 
in a better position to see the true and the false.°* I believe we are 
now in a position to claim that there are two possible answers to the 
question of what ‘diaporésai on both sides’ means here. Although I 
am inclined to favour the second answer, I believe the first is also 
defensible. 

The first is to assume that the sense of diaporésai in Topics 1. 2 is 
diaporésai,;, i.e. to properly raise an aporia by formulating (or col- 
lecting) the arguments on both sides. In this case, Aristotle is saying 
here that the Topics is useful for philosophy because the dialectical 


98 The capacity of detecting the true and the false is certainly not provided by the 
dialectical exercise itself. As I have claimed above, it will rest on substantive philoso- 
phical knowledge, which cannot be obtained from the sort of training that dialectic 
provides. 
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training for which it provides a ‘manual’ contributes to developing 
a skill—namely, that of arguing on both sides—that allows one to 
state a philosophical problem in the form of an aporia. Such a skill 
would have the advantage of allowing us to comprehend thoroughly 
the importance and implications of the problem in question. It is 
crucial to emphasize, however, that if it is read as ‘arguing on both 
sides’, the activity described in Topics 1. 2 as diaporésai would not 
end in the resolution of the aporia, but rather in its statement or for- 
mulation. In that case, the ability to diaporésai would make it easier 
to grasp the true and the false in the sense that it would prepare 
us for the subsequent search for a resolution, whose guidelines it 
would establish. 

A second possible way of reading this passage, though, and the 
one I prefer, is to hold that the word should be construed instead 
as diaporésaiz, i.e. an activity that ideally leads to the resolution of 
the aporia. If this is the case, then ‘going through aporiai’ in this 
passage would mean critically analysing the arguments that cause 
an impasse in thought and that constitute a philosophical puzzle 
in need of resolution, which would put an end to the impasse by 
‘untying the knot’. The advantage of this reading is that it seems 
consistent with the logical-methodological structure of Aristotle’s 
philosophical aporiat. The ideal culmination of going through the 
aporia, so understood, would be to discern the true and the false, 
not in the immediate sense of demonstrating that one of the con- 
flicting theses is true and the other false, but in the sense of being 
able to produce resolutions that reveal false starting points in ar- 
guments that lead to impasses, or that grasp the merely apparent 
contradiction in the initial theses being disputed and so recognize 
the extent to which they both involve partial truths. 


(b) The critical use of dialectic expanded 


If what I have maintained is even roughly correct, then an impor- 
tant result of this paper is that arguing for and against a thesis is 
not the only relevant skill involved in dealing with aporiai. Rather, 
there is another critical ability that is crucial to these procedures and 
is likewise obtained through dialectical training. This is the critical 
analysis of arguments in dialectical resolutions. 

A further ramification of the thesis is a corresponding expansion 
of the critical use of dialectic in philosophy, from the critique of 
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theses or propositions (as in petrastic argument, for example)? to 
the critique of arguments. This expansion of the critical dimension 
of the Aristotelian dialectic is not only significant but has also been 
largely overlooked in the literature, and I believe it is one of the 
main benefits to be gained from paying attention to the role of re- 
solution in the treatises (with or without aporiat). 

Finally, this also points to a possible philosophical use of the So- 
phistical Refutations.’°° Up until now, when searching for the use- 
fulness of this treatise for philosophy, much emphasis has been 
placed on peirastic argument, as discussed in SE 8 and 11 (thanks 
especially to the works of Robert Bolton). But the Sophistical Re- 
futations is a specific study of incorrect and deceptive arguments in 
dialogue and is also about the resolutions of those arguments. It is 
there, indeed, that the resolution is more extensively studied. After 
what I have argued for in these pages, it is worth asking whether this 
is largely where its usefulness for philosophical investigation lies. 


Universidad Adolfo Ibanez 
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ARISTOTLE’S MEASUREMENT DILEMMA 


BARBARA M. SATTLER 


1. Introduction 


ARISTOTLE is the first thinker in the Western tradition handed 
down to us who explicitly discusses the topic of measurement sys- 
tematically within a context relevant for natural philosophy.’ His 


© Barbara M. Sattler 2017 


The original paper owes a lot to Ulrich Bergmann’s inspiration and criticism. I want 
to thank Michael Della Rocca for helpful comments on several versions of this paper 
and Stephen Menn for discussion of some of the issues raised here. Special thanks to 
Victor Caston and to an anonymous reader for Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy, 
who twice provided a set of very detailed comments. 


" Of course, the practice of measurement long preceded Aristotle and had seen 
important developments in Near Eastern cultures such as Egypt and Mesopota- 
mia.With respect to the conceptual side of measurement—for reasons of space I 
look only at the Hellenistic world here—there are questions of measurement con- 
nected with natural philosophy to be found in earlier thinkers, e.g. Anaximander, 
where we find the distances between the earth, moon, and sun measured in terms of 
the earth’s radius or circumference (cf. e.g. D. O’Brien, ‘Anaximander’s Measure- 
ments’, Classical Quarterly, NS 17 (1967), 423-32, and A. Gregory, Anaximander: A 
Re-assessment (London, 2016)). See also Heraclit. 22 B 94 DK (which claims that the 
sun will not overstep his measure, otherwise the Erinyes, ministers of Justice, will 
find him out) and Diog. Ap. 64 B 3 DK (telling us that the underlying substance 
has a measure of everything, of winter and summer, of night and day, of rains and 
winds, and of fair weather), which can be seen in connection with natural philosophy. 
There was probably some discussion of measurement among the Pythagoreans, and 
Philolaus’ basic pair of limiters and unlimiteds may be related to a measurement con- 
text (see Philolaus frr. 1, 2, and 9A in C. Huffman, Philolaus of Croton (Cambridge, 
1993), and G. E. R. Lloyd, Revolutions of Wisdom: Studies in the Claims and Practice 
of Ancient Greek Science (Berkeley, 1987), 276-8, who thinks that the Pythagorean 
idea that all things are numbers or are like numbers acted ‘as a stimulus to find those 
numbers, by measurement, in the phenomena’). But neither in Anaximander, nor 
in Heraclitus, Apollonius, or the Pythagoreans, as handed down to us, do we find a 
full account of what measurement requires and means. 

L. Elders, Aristotle’s Theory of the One: A Commentary on Book X of the Meta- 
physics [One] (Assen, 1961), 71, thinks that we can explain ‘Aristotle’s enthusiasm 
for “measure”’ only ‘by considering it as a remainder of Platonism’. However, while 
we find substantial discussions of measurement in Plato, especially in the Philebus 
and the Laws, it is there discussed mainly as a metaphysical and ethical notion, and 
not as what we can see as a forerunner of contemporary measurement theory (in 
Phileb. 55 p ff. Plato uses measurement for a division of different sciences, and the 
Laws sometimes mentions measure in the context of the sciences, e.g. at 746 E ff.; but 
again Plato is not developing any kind of measurement theory there). In the Timaeus 


Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy, Volume 52. First edition. Victor Caston (ed.) 
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account of measurement is, nevertheless, very much an underex- 
plored topic. Such research as there has been focuses on time as a 
measure of motion,” but does not discuss Aristotle’s general account 
of measurement and how this general account informs his idea of 
time as a measure. 

This paper investigates Aristotle’s account of measurement in 
two respects. First, it reconstructs Aristotle’s account of measure- 
ment in the Metaphysics and shows how it connects to modern no- 
tions of measurement—it shows to what extent Aristotle’s account 
can be seen as providing some basis for our contemporary notion 
of a measure and where the two come apart. Aristotle’s notion of 
measure is not simply the same as the one we work with today, but 
it can be understood as a special case of our notion and thus, to 
some degree, as an important predecessor of the contemporary no- 
tion of measurement. Second, the paper demonstrates that while 
Aristotle’s notion of measurement is a useful notion in general, it 
works only for simple measures. Consequently, it leads Aristotle to 
a dilemma when it comes to measuring complex phenomena, such 
as motion, where two or more different aspects have to be taken into 
account (in the case of locomotion, the temporal as well as the spa- 
tial aspect have to be considered). Modern theories are not beset by 


Plato uses the notion of a measure within the context of astronomy, but here too 
the notion of measurement does not receive further analysis; cf. my Natural Philo- 
sophy in Ancient Greece: Logical, Methodological, and Mathematical Foundations for 
the Theory of Motion [Motion] (forthcoming), ch. 6. We are provided with a kind of 
classification of measurement in Republic book 7, 526 ff., where Plato talks about 
geometria, which includes the art of measurement or land-surveying. But all we find 
there is the distinction between a less precise branch that deals with practical mat- 
ters, such as setting up a camp, and a precise one, that is directed towards what 
always is. 

The ancient thinker who is perhaps most famously connected with the idea of a 
measure, Protagoras, claims that man is the measure of all things—and this, accord- 
ing to the discussions we find of it in Plato’s Theaetetus and indeed in Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics, is an epistemological claim. We shall have to leave out any discussions 
of ethical, epistemological, and metaphysical notions of a measure here. And within 
the context of natural philosophy, it is only Aristotle who discusses the theoretical 
problems that the notion of measurement raises explicitly. Unfortunately, in this 
paper I shall not be able to look at one area that is quite important for measurement 
theory in this context—astronomy—and I also omit discussion of the relationship 
between measurement theory and proportion theory. 


2 See e.g. E. Hussey (trans. and comm.), Aristotle: Physics Books III and IV [Phy- 
sics] (Oxford, 1983; repr. 1993); U. Coope, Time for Aristotle: Physics IV. ro—-14 
[Time] (Oxford, 2005); and T. Roark, Aristotle on Time: A Study of the Physics 
(Cambridge, 2011). 
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this dilemma, since the restriction to simple measures that we find 
in Aristotle’s account was ultimately modified in the historical de- 
velopment of measurement theory. 

I shall start with a brief sketch of the crucial features that a mea- 
sure exhibits according to modern notions of measurement, as this 
will give us some conceptual tools for understanding Aristotle’s ac- 
count of measurement. I shall then discuss the essential parts of 
the most extensive and important passage on measurement in Aris- 
totle’s corpus, which occurs in Metaphysics Iota. With the recon- 
struction of Aristotle’s understanding of measurement in hand, I 
shall then show the dilemma that Aristotle’s notion leads to for 
measuring motion. For this part I shall look at Physics 4 and 6, 
where we find a contrast between Aristotle’s implicit and explicit 
understandings of the measure of motion: he implicitly uses a com- 
plex measure in several passages, taking into account the time taken 
as well as the distance covered, very prominently so when solving 
one of the problems raised by Zeno’s dichotomy paradox, which al- 
lows him to offer a good resolution of the paradox. The problem 
is that Aristotle is not entitled to this response given his official ac- 
count of measure, since his explicit definition in the Metaphysics 
characterizes the measure of motion as a simple measure. In accor- 
dance with this account, it is only time that is explicitly claimed to 
be the measure of motion in the Physics;3 as we shall see, there is 
no other magnitude that is explicitly called a measure of motion 
and no combination of magnitudes that would make for a complex 
measure. While a complex measure is in tension with Aristotle’s of- 
ficial account of measurement, a simple measure will turn out to be 
insufficient for measuring motion and for resolving Zeno’s paradox. 


2. Basic features of contemporary conceptions of measurement 


While Aristotle discusses measure in quite some detail, it is not in 
fact easy to give an account of his conception of measurement. In 
order to get a better grasp of Aristotle’s account, it will be helpful 
first to give an outline of one standard conception of measurement, 
as we find it in contemporary literature on measurement theory. 


3 This is not to deny that Aristotle also talks about measuring time by motion (cf. 
Phys. 4. 12), but simply to point out that when we measure motion, only time is ex- 
plicitly called a measure of motion. 
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This will help to make explicit certain features that Aristotle as- 
sumes implicitly, and it will show how certain features of the mea- 
surement procedure that may sound odd in Aristotle are in fact 
predecessors of features we also assume when giving an account of 
measurement. In this way a sketch of some of the basic features of 
a modern notion of measurement will allow us to navigate the dif- 
ficult texts of Aristotle on measurement more easily. We have to 
introduce a modern conception of measurement in any case if we 
want to compare it with Aristotle’s account. 

I shall sketch important features of a contemporary conception 
of measurement that is in accordance with Foundations of Measure- 
ment by Krantz et al. and Basic Concepts of Measurement by Ellis.* 
I shall, however, leave out many of the technicalities that are not 
relevant for a comparison with Aristotle. 

It may seem that this is a hopelessly anachronistic approach and 
that introducing Krantz et al. is real overkill—not only are there im- 
portant conceptual differences, but also enormous technical ones. 
And in fact both Ellis and Krantz et al. seem to have very different 
projects from Aristotle’s: Ellis’s aim is to give ‘a consistent positi- 
vist account of the nature of measurement’,> and Krantz et al. want 
to build an axiom system that allows them to establish representa- 
tion and uniqueness theorems which hold for all kinds of different 
measures.° I want to show, however, that while all three projects 
are based on very different motivations and prerequisites, never- 
theless they are all concerned with what we may call foundations of 
measurement:’ they all want to provide conceptual clarifications of 

4 D. Krantz, R. Luce, P. Suppes, and A. Tversky, Foundations of Measurement 
Foundations], 1st edn., 3 vols., i. Additive and Polynomial Representations (San 
Diego, 1971; repr. Mineola, NY, 2007); B. Ellis, Basic Concepts of Measurement 
Concepts] (Cambridge, 1968). 

5 Ellis, Concepts, 3. 

6 Krantz et al., Foundations, i. 12: ‘We conclude, then, that an analysis into the 
foundations of measurement involves, for any particular empirical structure, the 
formulation of a set of axioms that is sufficient to establish two types of theorems: 
a representation theorem, which asserts the existence of a homomorphism @ into 
a particular numerical relational structure, and a uniqueness theorem, which sets 
forth the permissible transformations @>@’ that also yields homomorphisms into 
the same numerical relational structure. A measurement procedure corresponds to 
the construction of a g in the representation theorem.’ Their basic idea is to con- 
struct a homomorphism into the real numbers. Cf. also Foundations, 13. 

7 Krantz et al. point out (i, p. xviii) that they are concerned with foundations 
of measurement and ‘not with historic or current practice of measurement in any 


field’. And they give a foundational theory of the practices and conceptions that can 
be understood as part of the ancient or modern practice of measurement. 
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our understanding of measurement and, to some degree, clean up 
potential conceptual confusions.*® 

Thus, introducing Ellis and Krantz et al. is not to deny that 
modern approaches have a very different starting point from 
Aristotle’s,? but constitutes an attempt to show that it may be fruit- 
ful to keep some of our modern notions consciously in mind in our 
effort to interpret Aristotle—not only in order to find interesting 
conceptual similarities, but also to get a better understanding of 
the differences. The sketch I give here will be in accordance with 
the account of Ellis and Krantz et al., but it will not simply be a 
repetition of their account, as this is too abstract for our purposes. 
Instead I shall extract three essential features of measurement that 
allow us to compare Aristotle with a modern account. 

Let us start now by asking what we normally take the task of a 
measure to be. Measuring somehow allows us to connect the phy- 
sical world with numbers. But ‘measuring’ does not mean to as- 
sign some numbers to the perceptible world in a random fashion. 
Rather, a measure enables us to quantify physical things, processes, 
and states of affairs systematically and is thus one way to under- 
stand the perceptible world as something intelligible. In order to 
quantify something, we have to decide first which aspect of a thing 
we want to quantify—for example, do we want to measure its vo- 
lume, its temperature, or its density? How much of this aspect a 
thing possesses—that is, the amount of this aspect—can then be 
measured by assigning it to numbers with the help of measurement 
units. So in order to measure something, three things have to be 
taken into account: 


(1) The respect in which something is meant to be measured has 
to be determined: that is, we have to decide whether we are going 
to measure the weight or rather the length of a table. This is what I 
want to call the dimension measured in the following, as is common 


8 Ellis’s main thesis is that ‘certain metaphysical assumptions have played havoc 
with our understanding of many of the basic concepts of measurement, and con- 
cealed the existence of certain more or less arbitrary conventions’, and thus he wants 
to examine what he considers to be the basic concepts of measurement (Concepts, 
3). Krantz et al. take it that the practices and conceptions of measurement can be 
freed from conceptual messes by putting them into a formal theory and axiomatiz- 
ing them. And we shall see Aristotle in his account of measurement ready to point 
out potential conceptual confusions (cf. e.g. Metaph. 1053%27—-30 and the discussion 
of this passage below). 

° e.g. a different mathematics, a different account of quantities, etc. 
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in measurement literature.'° (In fact, the English word ‘dimension’ 
derives from Latin dimetiri, which means ‘to measure out’)."* Thus, 
by ‘dimension’ we should not understand spatial dimensions alone, 
but all kinds of respects that we may want to measure.*” In modern 
literature on measurement, the notion of dimension can include 
simple as well as complex dimensions—that is, dimensions that are 
derived from a combination of simple dimensions."3 By contrast, 
we shall see below that the ancient Greek treatment of measure- 
ment focuses on simple dimensions;" the only complex dimensions 
that seem to come into view are two- and three-dimensional spatial 
magnitudes, viz. planes and solids.'> Thus, the modern notion of 
dimension can include more than the ancient, but the core notion 
stays the same: that we determine which aspect or property we want 
to measure. 

The thing to be measured with respect to this dimension (i.e. the 
thing qua possessing a certain feature) will be called the measurand. 
So if we decide to measure the weight of a table, the dimension to 
be measured is weight, and the measurand is the weight of the table. 

(2) The measurand must be quantified by assigning it to the num- 
ber series in a systematic way. 

(3) Units have to be defined to carry out this quantification of a 
certain dimension. A certain amount of this dimension is taken as a 
unit: for example, a metre or a foot is taken as a unit for length, so 
that the measurand, e.g. the length of my table, can be determined 
as a multiple of it. 

Let me give a slightly fuller discussion of each of these three re- 


© Following Fourier’s introduction of the notion of physical dimensions; see also, 
for example, Krantz et al., Foundations, i. 455. 

™t See the OED, s.v. ‘dimension’. 

12 Cf. Ellis, who points out that we speak of ‘the dimension of length, mass, time- 
interval and so forth’ (Concepts, 139). 

3 In the literature we often find a distinction between fundamental (or primary) 
and derived (or secondary) measures, quantities, or scales, whereby a ‘derived scale 
is one which in the procedure of measurement presupposes and uses the numerical 
results of at least one other scale’, while a fundamental scale does not depend on other 
scales (P. Suppes, ‘Measurement, Theory of’ [‘Measurement’], in the online Rout- 
ledge Encyclopedia of Philosophy (2003); cf. also Krantz et al., Foundations, i, ch. 10). 
A derived or secondary scale need not be the combination of two or more funda- 
mental scales, but could in principle also be derived from just one fundamental or 
primary one, while a complex scale is the product or ratio of at least two other ones. 

™ And this paper should shed light on some of the reasons for that focus. 

"5 'Two- and three-dimensional spatial magnitudes are, however, not necessarily 
seen as combinations of simpler dimensions (see below). 
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quirements (this more detailed account can be skipped by anyone 
who is satisfied with the sketch above): 


(1) Given that we often understand the term ‘dimension’ in a 
merely spatial sense, capturing length, breadth, and depth, it may 
seem unclear what it actually means within the context of measure- 
ment. And even in the literature on measurement it is sometimes 
seen as an unclear notion: as Ellis claims, ‘It is difficult to say how 
dimensions are usually regarded. For no one seems to have any clear 
conception.’?® As suggested above, I shall understand ‘dimension’ 
here as the aspect under which something is regarded in the pro- 
cess of measuring, hence as the feature, property, or quality’? that 
is quantified. This includes spatial dimensions but is not restricted 
to them. Thus, for example, a golf club may be regarded from the 
point of view of its mass, its length, or the force it exerts on a golf 
ball—these are all different dimensions that we can measure. Which 
respect is taken into account depends on what we want to examine, 
and it has to be chosen before we can start measuring (there is no 
point in bringing my weights for measuring if it then turns out that 
we are actually going to measure length). 

Determining the respect in which something is going to be mea- 
sured includes determining whether the dimension is simple (as in 
the case of measuring length) or complex (as, for instance, with 
speed, where we deal with two dimensions, time and space). If we 
are dealing with a complex dimension, we also have to determine 
the relation of the different simple dimensions involved. For ex- 
ample, in our modern notion of speed we divide the space covered by 
the time taken, v=s/t?8—it is displacement per time; while in order 
to calculate electric charge we multiply amperes by seconds, c=A 


6 Ellis, Concepts, 139. He understands by ‘dimension’ generalized unit names: 
‘just as a unit name refers to a particular scale, so a dimension name refers to a par- 
ticular class of scales’ (142). 

"7 Note that the notion of quality that we will come across later in Aristotle’s ac- 
count of measurement units is a different notion. 

8 Usually we talk about v=(ds/df), i.e. about instantaneous speed, which is not a 
concept the ancient Greeks worked with. However, while we can talk about move- 
ment at a point nowadays, the way we get to this instantaneous speed is still to take a 
period and distance in which a movement takes place and make the period and dis- 
tance shorter and shorter so as to let them converge to the limit of the initial period 
and distance. Our notion of instantaneous speed, hence, depends also on extended 
periods and distances (even if the limit is distinct from any member of the series); 
cf. J. Lear, ‘A Note on Zeno’s Arrow’, Phronesis, 26 (1981), 91-104. 
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times s. Thus we determine the dimension to be measured in such 
a way that it can guide the process of measurement. If we are, for 
example, interested in the force your golf club exerts on a golf ball, 
our measure will be complex, reflecting the fact that force is the 
product of mass and acceleration (F=mea).'? After a certain aspect 
of the golf club is measured we are able to compare the result of this 
measurement with the result of a measurement of the very same as- 
pect of other bodies, or of the same body at a different time. 

It may sometimes seem trivial to determine the dimension to be 
measured, and there are modern accounts of measurement which 
do not seem to refer to anything that corresponds to what I call 
‘dimension’. This we find, for instance, in the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, where ‘measurement’ is defined as the ‘process of associ- 
ating numbers with physical quantities and phenomena’.”° In this 
account nothing like dimension is mentioned. What we call dimen- 
sion is, however, introduced with the measurand: ‘Measurement 
begins with a definition of the measurand, the quantity that is to 
be measured’ (Encyclopaedia Britannica, emphasis added). Here we 
obtain the dimension needed for measurement with the definition of 
the measurand.”’ In a modern context, determining the dimension 
is nevertheless unproblematic in many cases. Therefore, many mo- 
dern conceptions of measurement can simply presuppose dimen- 
sionality without discussing it. The fact that dimensionality may 
be difficult to deal with, however, will become obvious once we in- 
vestigate the measure of motion in Aristotle. 

(2) In order to measure something, we have to assign its struc- 
ture in a certain respect (the dimension we are measuring) to a ma- 
thematical structure, i.e. to the real numbers, the natural number 


"9 Not all dimensions will be measured directly; rather, some will be measured 
through calculations and theories based on other measures. For example, our mea- 
surement of force will usually rely on our measurement of mass and acceleration, 
and in some cases we may measure momentum and then calculate the force. 

2° Tn the article ‘Measurement’, 2004 edn. (updated 2015). 

2% Similarly, the first characterization of measurement given in Krantz et al. does 
not seem to refer to something corresponding to what I have called ‘dimension’, viz. 
the certain respect that is chosen for comparison. However, the authors presuppose 
what I call ‘dimensionality’ in that they understand ‘the measuring of some attri- 
butes of a class of objects or events’ as the process of associating ‘numbers (or other 
familiar mathematical entities such as vectors) with the objects in such a way that 
the properties of the attributes are faithfully represented as numerical properties’ 
(Foundations, i. 1). The measurands here are ‘some attributes of a class of objects or 
events’, and the dimension is the kind of attribute measured. Moreover, the authors 
discuss dimension explicitly in chapter 10. 
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series, or a certain set of numbers.?” Hence Krantz et al. under- 
stand measurement as the ‘construction of homomorphisms [. . .] 
from empirical relational structures of interest into numerical rela- 
tional structures that are useful’.”3 

This is a rather abstract way of conceptualizing the human acti- 
vity of measuring that I perform, for example, when I measure the 
length of the walls of a room with a measuring tape, which allows 
me to assign numbers of feet or metres to the length of the walls that 
I can then compare (I can determine which wall is longer), multiply 
(I can determine the square metres or square feet of the room), etc. 

The assignment used for measurement purposes is a homo- 
morphism, i.e. a structure-preserving map;** but it is not normally 
an isomorphism, viz. a homomorphism that is bijective (which is 
both one-to-one and onto).”> In modern science this systematic 
homomorphic mapping transfers the empirical realm to an Abelian 
group*® of real numbers. As Suppes writes: ‘What we can show 
is that the structure of a set of phenomena under certain empir- 
ical operations and relations is the same as the structure of some 
set of numbers under corresponding arithmetical operations and 
relations.’*?? We may thus use our knowledge of the arithmetical 
structure to infer information about the homomorphic empirical 


22 Krantz et al. take the co-domain to be real numbers, but Suppes, ‘Measure- 
ment’, talks about ‘some set of numbers’, and in simple cases the natural numbers 
will suffice. The ancient Greeks had a different conception of number, and real num- 
bers do not occur in it, but for the assignment it is enough to have some conception 
of numbers. 

23 Krantz et al., Foundations, i. 9 (emphasis added). By a relational structure they 
understand ‘a set together with one or more relations on that set’. For example, a nu- 
merical relational structure is the set of real numbers, together with a ‘greater than’ 
relation and an operation of addition (see ibid. 8). 

74 'T’o express ‘preserving structure’ in slightly more formal terms, let us assume 
that we have a domain of physical objects, a concatenation function (°), and a rela- 
tion (‘bigger than’) on the one hand, and for the co-domain the real numbers with 
addition (+) and a relation (>) on the other hand. Then a homomorphism is a func- 
tion from the structure of what is to be measured into the real numbers, such that 
F(gr°g2)> F(g1)+F(g2), gtzg27F(gr)>F(g2), etc. For Krantz et al. F is essentially 
not a surjection. I owe this clarification to an anonymous reader for Oxford Studies 
in Ancient Philosophy. 

25 For this see Krantz et al., who explicitly talk of a homomorphism in the defi- 
nition given above, and who note: ‘We speak of a homomorphism (rather than of an 
isomorphism) because © [i.e. the numerical function used] is not normally one-to- 
one’ (Foundations, i. 8). 

26 That is, to a group where commutativity holds, so that the result of the opera- 
tion does not depend on the order in which the elements of the group are written. 

27 Suppes, ‘Measurement’. 
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structure; for example, if we measure two tables and find that one 
is 80 cm in length and the second is go cm in length, then we may 
infer from the arithmetical realm that if we put them together 
(and thus ‘concatenate’ them), together they should be 170 cm in 
length.?8 

Finally, the rule of assignment has to guarantee that under the 
same conditions the same assignments will be made, and under dif- 
ferent conditions different assignments are possible.”? 

(3) What we measure in the physical world will usually be a conti- 
nuum in the sense that it is not yet divided into given parts. For ex- 
ample, if you want to measure the length of your table, you are nor- 
mally dealing with a continuous length without any actual parts.3° 
Consequently, the structure of such continua cannot be assigned to 
a numerical structure straightaway, since that would require being 
given discrete chunks that we can assign to numbers. Instead, we 
need basic units to mark off discrete parts. These basic units have 
to be constant, otherwise we cannot make sensible comparisons. 

For some dimensions the units used can be defined once and then 
kept for further measurement procedures. For example, in order to 
measure weight, we can define a stone as our unit and then use the 
very same stone for measuring weight over and over again, for dif- 
ferent measurement procedures at different times; or, to use a dif- 
ferent example, we can always use the same measuring cup (where 
the volume that fits into the cup is the unit of measurement) for dif- 
ferent baking occasions. And this is similar in the case of measuring 
length: I can use the very same centimetre on a ruler to measure out 
different lengths. What is peculiar to time measurement, which is 
crucial for measuring motion, is that here the measurement units al- 
ways have to be ‘produced’ anew—at each moment when we want 


28 We do this via the injection F: F(80 cm lengthe9go cm length)=F(80 cm 
length)+F (90 cm length)=80.0+90.0=170.0 and F170 cm)=170.0 (or the inverse: 
F(170.0)=170 cm). According to Suppes, this does not mean that all systems of 
measurement will work in a simple compositional way, but for our purposes we 
shall leave non-additive scales out of consideration. 

29 Ellis, Concepts, 41, characterizes these conditions as follows: ‘Measurement is 
the assignment of numerals to things according to a determinative, non-degenerate 
rule’, where ‘determinative’ means that ‘provided sufficient care is exercised the 
same numerals (or range of numerals) would always be assigned to the same things 
under the same conditions’, and ‘non-degenerate’ means that the rule ‘allows for 
the possibility of assigning different numerals (or ranges of numerals) to different 
things, or to the same thing under different conditions’. 

3° Whatever your metaphysics of continua is on the micro-level. 
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to measure something we need a motion or change going on from 
which we can derive a unit (we cannot use a past second to measure 
a time right now). This process of creating units has to be regu- 
lar (as, for instance, the regular vibration of a quartz crystal in our 
watches) to secure constancy in the units.3" 

The units used for measurement have to be chosen in accordance 
with the measure: what is to be measured and the units chosen to 
measure have to be of the same dimension (we cannot measure the 
weight of a table with centimetres). And they also need the same de- 
gree of complexity. For example, as the measure of the force exerted 
by a golf club is complex—it is the product of mass and acceleration 
(F=m-ea)—the units have to be complex as well, usually kg* m/sec’. 
In Aristotle we shall see this requirement, with an important re- 
striction, spelt out as a ‘homogeneity’ requirement. 

The units used for measuring are in principle arbitrary in the 
sense that we can use units of different size—I can use centimetres 
as well as inches for measuring the length of my table, the one being 
no more natural than the other. Centimetres will divide the length 
of my table into different (potential) parts from inches, but both 
will allow me to make reliable comparisons equally. 

By understanding the arbitrary choice of a dimensional unit 
as an important feature of measurement, we are distinguishing 
measurement from mere counting, where what is quantified is 
given as discrete elements. Counting can be understood as de- 
termining the cardinality of a plurality of given discrete things 
by co-ordinating two procedures: the operation that allows us to 
consider each element of the plurality singly, no matter in which 
order, is co-ordinated with the operation that takes us through the 
series of natural numbers. This has to be done in such a way that 
whenever I take up a new element I move ahead one step in the 
number series; for example, when counting my chickens, I take 
up the first chicken and start with the first element in the number 
series, 1, then I take up the next chicken and move ahead one 


3! While the units used to measure and the process used to gain measurement units 
have to be regular, regularity (in the sense of having always the same quantitative 
size) of the thing inquired is not a necessary condition for countability or measurab- 
ility, since also irregular pieces can be counted and measured. For example, if I drop 
my tea cup on the floor and it breaks, I can count the number of pieces that are now 
left of my cup, even if they are irregular pieces; and I can measure the duration of a 
motion even if it changes direction or speed. And counting or measuring something 
does not ‘produce’ a regular order, either. 
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step in the number series, to 2, etc. In the procedure of counting 
we do not need to break down a continuum first into parts that 
can then be assigned to numbers, as we do when we measure 
something; rather, with counting there are already given discrete 
parts. While with measuring we use arbitrary units and we first 
have to ‘divide’ the continuous quantity into parts, with counting 
the individual elements we count are given, as is the unit with 
which we count (as, for example, the unit ‘chicken’), that cannot 
be made smaller or bigger arbitrarily, since then we are counting 
something else.3? And with mere counting, such as counting up 
to a hundred, no dimension whatsoever plays a role,33 since we 
normally do not understand numbers to have any dimension of 
their own3+—thus they are suitable to be used for operations on all 
sorts of dimensions.%5 

There are, however, authors (e.g. Suppes) who treat counting as 
a measuring procedure, taking it as an absolute scale. This seems 
to be supported by the fact that we talk about two groups being 
equal in number just as we talk about them as being equal in other 
qualities.3° And indeed this makes good sense to the extent that one 
can compare two groups with respect to the number of their ele- 


3? In case we are to count, that is, we quantify given discrete things, as, for ex- 
ample, in Aristotle’s example of quantifying horses at Phys. 4. 12, 220?19-22, the 
dimension is expressed by the very unit—both are ‘horse’. When we measure and 
thus quantify continua, on the other hand, dimension and units are not the very same 
thing: for example, our dimension measured may be time, in which case our units 
will be a certain amount of time, such as seconds or minutes. 

33 In Aristotle’s example of counting horses, however, dimension does play a role, 
since if we do not determine the dimension ‘horse’ first, we might as well be count- 
ing chickens; see also Phys. 4. 14, 223°13-14. If you want to count how many human 
beings are in a room, and we have not yet clarified the dimension ‘human beings’ as 
what we count, the number we end up with may instead correspond to the number 
of animals in the room (see also below). In contrast to measuring, however, there is 
no arbitrary unit involved: I normally cannot use a slightly smaller unit than human 
being to quantify the number of human beings in the room in the way that I may 
use millimetres in some cases, rather than centimetres, or inches to measure length. 

34 Understanding number as Bertrand Russell does in his Principles of Mathe- 
matics (Cambridge, 1903; repr. London, 1972), 116, as the class of similar classes: 
‘Mathematically, a number is nothing but a class of similar classes’. 

35 The difference we are interested in—between counting, where the parts we 
count are already given as elements of a group, and measuring, where such parts 
first have to be gained in some respect—is also found in Ellis, Concepts, 15, in the 
context of determining the rules of applying pure arithmetic: ‘numeral terms are al- 
ways interpreted as the number of things in a group or as the measure of something 
in some respect’ (emphasis original). Consequently, Ellis is quite reluctant to call 
counting a measuring procedure (152-9), thinking it lacks arbitrariness, as there is 
no choice of unit with counting. 36 Cf. also Ellis, Concepts, 152. 
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ments. (For reasons to do with his ontology, Aristotle also belongs 
in this group of authors who, at least sometimes, understand count- 
ing as a form of measuring.) However, for our purposes it will be 
useful to distinguish in principle between counting and measuring. 


3. The general concept of measure in Aristotle’s Metaphysics 


Having sketched crucial features of a contemporary understanding 
of measurement, let us now look at Aristotle’s discussion of mea- 
surement. The Metaphysics is the text in which Aristotle gives an 
explicit account of his concept of measurement, especially in A 6 
(1016517—-25), I 1 (1052°18-1053°8), and N 1 (1087533-1088*14). I 
shall restrict myself for the most part to the essentials of J 1, since 
this is the most elaborate passage concerning measurement. The 
other two passages will sometimes be referred to—they are basic- 
ally variations of the passage in Iota. 

The context in which Aristotle gives an account of measure in 
Iota is his investigation of what it means to be one—a topic that is 
explicitly distinguished from the question ‘Which things are one?’. 
To be one can mean different things,3”7 but, according to Aristotle 


ee - 
TO €vi elvar. .. wdAvoTa b€ TO WETPW Elval TPWTW EKAOTOV YEVOUS KAL KUPLWTATA 


rob Tocob: évredev yap emi 7a dAAa edjAvbev. (1052°16-20) 


to be one is [. . .] especially to be the first measure of each kind, and most 
strictly of quantity; for it is from this that it has been extended to the other 
cases.3° 


So in a primary sense being one means being a measure for quanti- 
ties. A measure can be seen as a one in two respects, as we saw in the 
previous section: it can be a one qua particular measurement unit 
(e.g. one centimetre as the unit to measure length)%9 and a one qua 
determining the one respect that we are measuring (for example, 


37 Cf. also David Charles’s distinction between what ‘one’ signifies and what one 
is: Aristotle on Meaning and Essence (Oxford, 2000), 24-54. 

38 All translations, unless otherwise noted, are my own. The text for Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics is from W. D. Ross, Aristotle’s Metaphysics: A Revised Text with In- 
troduction and Commentary [Metaphysics], 2 vols. (Oxford, 1924), and the text for 
his Physics is from W. D. Ross, Aristotle’s Physics: A Revised Text with Introduction 
and Commentary (Oxford, 1936). 

39 At least if we take a unit here to be a translation of jérpov (things look different 
if we take it to be a translation of ovds—I shall say more on the ancient notion of 
unit below). 
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the one respect we are measuring with regard to my desk is length, 
not weight).*° 

The most important passage for reconstructing Aristotle’s ex- 
plicit account of measurement is 1052°16-1053°8. This long pas- 
sage can be seen to be structured as follows. (1) Aristotle starts out 
by claiming that being one means primarily to be the first mea- 
sure of something (1052516-20). (2) We then get a brief account 
of the function of a measure—in the strictest sense a measure is 
what allows us to know a quantity (1052>20-31). Subsequently, we 
learn the requirements for a measure:*' (3) it is indivisible either 
in quality or in quantity (1052>31-5); (4) it is most exact if noth- 
ing can be added or subtracted without it being noticed (1052>35- 
1053°14); (6) and it is homogeneous with what is to be measured 
(1053°24-7). In between we are also told that (5) sometimes there 
can be several basic ‘ones’, i.e. several measurement units for the 
same kind (1053*14—24).4? Aristotle then (7) briefly tells us how 
we should understand his conception of measurement if we look 
at numbers (and counting, 1053°27-30), before (8) he discusses to 
what extent science and perception can be understood as measures 
(1053°31-1053°3). In this context he briefly takes up Protagoras’ 
homo mensura statement, only to dismiss it as not saying anything 
new or special. Finally, he gives a brief summary (9) of some of the 
main points (1053>4-8). 

4° A measure establishes a kind of unity by defining a uniform aspect to be mea- 
sured and by determining numerically the amount of this aspect which the thing to 
be measured possesses. 

4" Aristotle’s account here seems to be descriptive rather than normative: that is, 
he seems to give an account of how measures do work rather than of the way in which 
they should work. Thus, I do not take Aristotle to be revisionist or reformist here 


regarding geometry etc. (though his conceptual clarification could turn out to be re- 
visionist concerning people’s actual practice). 
4? odk det dé TH apilu@ év TO pérpov GAN eviote TAEiw, ofov at diécers Svo, at p71 
ovk ae. 0€ TH apiOua © METpoV G. > Ss Fi a) 
Kata THY axon ard’ év Tois Adyous, Kal at Pwvai wA€lous ais weTpobpev, Kal 7 SudpeTpos 
dval petpeirar Kat 4 TAevpa, Kal Ta peyeOn mavTa (1053*14-18: ‘But the measure is 
not always one in number—sometimes there are several; for example, the semitones 
(not to the ear, but as determined by the ratios) are two, and the articulate sounds 
by which we measure are more than one, and the diagonal of the square and its side 
are measured by two quantities, and all magnitudes reveal similar varieties of unit’). 
These multiple units are incommensurable—strictly so in the case of the diagonal 
and side, with respect to harmony in the case of the semitones (dieseis). A. Barker, 
Greek Musical Writings [Musical Writings], 2 vols. (Cambridge, 1989), ii. 72-3 nn. 16 
and 17, understands the first occurrence of diesis as a measure in the context of this 
passage (1053°12) as referring to empirical harmonics, and the second, the one just 
quoted, as referring to ratio theory; more on how we should understand the two 
kinds of diesis here can be found below. 
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We can see from this passage in Jota that for Aristotle a measure 
is characterized by four basic features—the task or function of a 
measure and three requirements needed for a measure to fulfil this 
function. To use a somewhat different order that will be useful for 
purposes of presentation, we can say that for Aristotle 


(1) measure is that by which the quantity is known—this is its 
general task; 

(2) a measure always has to be homogeneous with the measu- 
rand; 

(3) it is simple either in quantity or in quality; 

(4) it is most exact if nothing can be added or subtracted without 
it being noticed. 


We shall see that these points only partly overlap with the three 
characteristics introduced from contemporary debates. Let us in- 
vestigate in turn these four points that we found in Aristotle: 


(1) According to Metaphysics I 1, the essential task of measure- 
ment is to allow us to know the quantity of something: 


pérpov yap éoTw @ 76 Toady yryvdaKeras. (1052°20) 


For measure is that by which the quantity is known. 


Of a quantity we always want to know how much or many it is—that 
is what the Greek word that we normally translate as quantity, po- 
son, actually means. And a measure obviously enables us to answer 
this question. This is a feature which fits with our contemporary 
accounts of measurement, even if we did not explicitly introduce 
it as a separate characteristic in our discussion above. To fulfil this 
function a measure needs certain characteristics that are expressed 
by the following conditions of Aristotle’s concept of measurement. 

(2) For Aristotle a measure—and by this he seems here to under- 
stand a measurement unit—always has to be homogeneous (ovyye- 
vés) with the thing measured: 


det d€ cuyyeves 70 pétpov peyeOav péev yap péyeOos, Kal Kab” exacTov pH- 
Kous pyKkos, 7AdTous mAdTos, dwvyis dwvyi, Bapous Bapos, wovddwv jovas. 
(1053°24-7) 

But the measure is always homogeneous (with the measurand),‘3 it is of 
magnitudes a magnitude, and in particular of length a length, of breadth a 
breadth, of sound a sound, of weight a weight, of units a unit. 


43 The Greek text literally says only that the measure has to be ovyyevés, but not 
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According to this passage, the dimensionality has to be the same for 
the measure and the measurand—if we want to measure a length, 
for example, we need another (smaller) length to measure it, while 
for the measurement of weight we cannot use a length but rather 
need another weight. This homogeneity constraint corresponds to 
the requirement that the measurement unit has to be of the same 
dimension as the measurand, which we saw with our contemporary 
conception of measurement above. 

However, if we look a bit closer at this and surrounding passages, 
a restriction can be found in this homogeneity requirement that dis- 
tinguishes Aristotle’s account in a crucial way from a modern one. 
In Aristotle, the dimension to be measured turns out to be always 
conceived of as simple, i.e. one-dimensional. A first indication of 
this is that in the passage just cited length is measured with one 
measure, and breadth with another. By contrast, today we would 
trace back the measure of breadth to the measure of length plus 
what we may call its orientation in space or as given in position (6é- 
cet), if we think of it as referring to a geometrical figure in the an- 
cient context.*+ Aristotle uses what we would think of as a complex 
measure (length plus its orientation or position) like a simple one 
(breadth as its own, simple dimension, that is not derived from an- 


what it is ovyyevés with. However, something like ‘what is to be measured’ or ‘the 
measurand’ is the only reasonable supplement, since the measure has to be of the 
same yévos as the thing to be measured (otherwise no measurement is possible— 
we could not, for example, measure temperature with a kilogram). Accordingly, 
translations normally add something like this; for example, Bonitz translates ‘Im- 
mer ist das MaB dem Gemessenen gleichartig’ (H. Bonitz (trans.), Aristoteles: Meta- 
phystk, ed. U. Wolf (Reinbek 1994)), Ross ‘the measure is always homogeneous with 
the thing measured’ (Ross, Metaphysics), Tricot ‘La mesure est toujours du méme 
genre que l’objet mesuré’ (J. Tricot (trans.), Aristote: Métaphysique, ii. Livres H-N 
(Paris, 2002)), and Viano ‘Sempre la misura appartiene allo stesso genere delle cose 
che debbono essere misurate’ (C. A. Viano (trans.), Aristotele: La metafisica (Turin, 
1974)). 


44 De caelo 2. 2, 2855. When I talk about what we may call ‘orientation in space’ 
here, I am not suggesting that Aristotle would talk about space in the very same way. 
For this idea it is not necessary that we can stand on the earth and say ‘this direction 
is length and that is breadth or width’, but only that once we determine one direc- 
tion as length, the other side (in two dimensions) is breadth or width (though for 
Aristotle there is an absolute orientation of the world, as he argues in De caelo 2. 2, 
because the world is a living being). Aristotle may in fact mean two different things 
by zAdztos here: either an area (as he does, for example, in Metaph. 4 13, 1020*10— 
12) or a length at right angles to a given length, what we may call ‘breadth’. But 
in both cases we would think of zAdros as what we measure with the help of length 
plus something else. (For the claim that for Aristotle we do not measure an area by 
a length see also below.) 
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other dimension).*5 For Aristotle there is in fact no measurement 
dimension that is further divisible conceptually, viz. that can be 
traced back to other, simpler dimensions. Nowhere in the Meta- 
physics do we find the possibility of a measure as the relation of two 
different qualities. 

It is not just an inference from silence if I claim that for Aris- 
totle the dimension to be measured is one-dimensional. Rather, this 
strict one-dimensionality is required, among other things, by his 
account of numbers, which seems to be driven by anti-Platonist 
concerns:#° very roughly speaking, for Aristotle numbers are the 
multiple of a basic unit—for example, we do not have a two as 
such, but a two that is the multiple of the unit ‘cup’, two cups,*7 
or a two that is the multiple of the unit ‘second’, two seconds, etc.** 
Thus numbers are necessarily tied to the dimension of this basic 
unit.49 But if a number is always bound to a particular dimension, 
it is difficult to combine this number with a number of a different 
dimension or to assign one and the same number to different di- 
mensions (as we do, for example, when we talk about 30 km/h). In 
order to be able to take different dimensions into account in a single 
measurement procedure, we need something independent of both 
dimensions, so that both dimensions can be assigned to it; this is 


45 'This is not a restriction we find in Aristotle alone, but in Greek treatments 
of measure more generally. It goes back to early Near Eastern mathematics, be- 
ing based on the distinction of one side of a rectangle as length and the other as 
width. What is special about Aristotle, however, is that in principle he had the con- 
ceptual tools to overcome the restriction, as we shall see below. 

4© See Aristotle’s criticism of Plato’s and the Platonic conception of numbers in 
books M and N of the Metaphysics and at Phys. 3. 5, 204717—20; cf. Hussey, Physics, 
78 and 89, and J. Annas, ‘Aristotle, Number and Time’, Philosophical Quarterly, 25 
(1975), 97-113 at 99-100, who understands what I shall call ‘the dimensionality of 
numbers’ as an anti-Platonist reaction. 

47 This fits with the principle of homogeneity prevalent in the mathematics of 
Aristotle’s time; thus, it is not a problem that only Aristotle’s account of numbers 
would face. But it is not to be found in Plato and the early Academy, against whom 
Aristotle is arguing in Metaphysics M and N. For Aristotle’s distinction in the Physics 
between numbers with which we count and numbers that we count see my Motion, 
ch. 8. 

48 This is part of Aristotle’s attempt to ensure that objects of mathematics do not 
exist separately from physical particulars; cf. also Mendell, ‘Aristotle and Mathe- 
matics’ [‘Aristotle’], in the online Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (2004). For 
Aristotle, as I understand him, the mathematician works with numbers of indivi- 
sible units, a two of monas, i.e. two monades. Thus, the mathematician also works 
with numbers of something, only this time it is not cups but monades. 

49 Compare Aristotle’s account of the difference between counting ten sheep 
(horses) and ten dogs at the end of book 4 of the Physics, 2242 ff. 
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what we do nowadays when we work with a dimensionless number 
series.°° 

We may assume that Aristotle has to allow for complex dimen- 
sions when dealing with surfaces or bodies. However, for Aristotle 
the way we measure an area seems to be with the help of a smaller 
surface, and a cube is measured by a smaller cube.5’ Length, sur- 
face, and body are thus each a simple dimension for Aristotle.>? 

Strict one-dimensionality can also be seen in Aristotle’s account 
of the measure of motion just a few lines after the last quotation: 


Kat 54) Kal kivnow [etdadot] TH awAR KwWihoer Kal TH TaxloTy (dAlytoTOV yap arn 
exer xpdvov): 610 ev TH GoTpoAoyia TO ToLodTov Ev apy?) Kal wéTpov (THY Kivyow 
yap pad btrotevtra Kal taxlornv TH Tob odpavod, mpos Hv Kpivovor TAs 
aAAas). (1053°8-12) 


And indeed [they know] movement too by the simple movement and the 
fastest (for this takes least time). Thus also in astronomy, such a ‘one’ is the 
starting point and measure (for they assume the movement of the heavens 
to be uniform and the fastest, and judge the others by reference to it). 


Here we are told that in order to measure a movement we take an- 
other, simple motion and that is one that needs least time53—thus 
time is the only dimension taken into account for this measure- 


5° Contemporary measurement theory works with such a dimensionless number 
series, whatever our metaphysics of numbers may be. 

5t Aristotle is unfortunately not very explicit, and he seems to allow different 
things for the purposes of calculation and constructions (see e.g. DA 2. 2, 413°11- 
20, and Metaph. B 2, 996°18—22, for squaring a rectangle, i.e. finding an equilateral 
rectangle equal to an oblong rectangle with the help of a mean proportional between 
two straight lines). But in Metaph. A 9, 99210 ff., and M 9, 1085°7 ff., Aristotle dis- 
tinguishes bodies, surfaces, and lines as three different genera, and N 6, 109230 ff., 
can be read as excluding the possibility that different genera could be measured by 
the same measure. See also 4 6, 1016°17-31, and Aristotle’s criticism in De caelo 
of the dimensional confusion he thinks Plato gets into with his assumption of basic 
triangles forming the elemental bodies. These passages suggest that Aristotle would 
reject calculating the volume of a cube as length times breadth times height as the- 
oretically inadequate, even though he may allow it for practical purposes in calcula- 
tions. For Aristotle there does not seem to be a conceptually justified operation such 
as length times length and he does not work with complex measurement units. By 
contrast, at Theaet. 147 £ ff. Plato seems to suggest that an area will be determined as 
a product, one unit times one unit. And at Laws 7, 820 4 ff., in the context of intro- 
ducing the idea of the incommensurable, the Athenian Stranger claims that usually 
it is assumed that we can measure a length and a breadth against each other. 

52 While Aristotle seems to allow a comparison of lengths to surfaces in Top. 8. 3, 
15830 ff., what he in fact compares in that passage are the ratios of the areas to the 
ratios of the sides. 

53 By the motion that takes the least time Aristotle probably has in mind that 
part of the heavenly motion that produces the smallest temporal unit, namely a day 
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ment.5+ Hence, the dimension to be measured cannot be further 
analysed as the relation of two simpler dimensions (like the rela- 
tion of time and distance),°> but is treated as simple in itself. To 
this it may be objected that what we measure with is another mo- 
tion, and so something that is in itself complex (covering some 
distance in a certain time). However, the only aspect of this mo- 
tion with which we measure that is taken into account is the time 
it takes, as Aristotle states explicitly; and while we could use a 
motion also to measure a distance,>° normally we cannot use the 
very same motion to measure the time and distance of another mo- 
tion simultaneously. The distance the sun covers during a day, for 
example, plays no role when I use the sun’s motion to measure 
the journey from Athens to Sparta as needing, say, three days.5” 
Now we may understand the passage as tracing back one dimen- 
sion (motion) to another one (time); however, we are tracing back 
motion to a dimension that is simple in itself, solely time. We shall 
see this prominently taken up in Aristotle’s Physics, where time 
(and only time) is claimed to be ‘the measure of motion’.5® For 
the Metaphysics we can conclude that Aristotle’s model of measure- 
ment for movement is a one-dimensional measure employing one- 
dimensional units.59 

Aristotle rounds off his discussion of the homogeneity criterion 


(which does not take least time in the sense of coming to a halt then, as the motion of 
the heavens is eternal, but in the sense that it requires the least duration to get back 
to its starting point). 


54 Aristotle understands motion and speed here in such a way that the fastest 
is what takes least time (no matter what distance is traversed). Given this under- 
standing, the quickest movement is indeed the smallest quantum available and thus 
the one most appropriate as a unit. If we thought that Aristotle here understands 
speed more or less in the way we do, as being determined by how much distance 
is covered in a certain time, the quickest movement would actually be not the ad- 
equately small quantum available in the sense specified by Aristotle, for we would 
not notice whether it is slightly faster or slower. For a discussion of the problems 
raised by this understanding of the fastest movement see my Motion, ch. 8. 

55 Or the relation of time and angle, in case we are dealing with angular velocity. 

56 As Aristotle does in the Physics: see below. 

57 Otherwise we would get into difficulties such as how to measure a motion if the 
motion we measure with proceeds in another direction than the one that is measured, 
or if the motion used for measurement purposes is a different kind of kinésis, etc. 

58 Note that Aristotle claims that we measure motion by time and time by motion 
(e.g. at Phys. 4. 12, 220°31-2) as well as that time is the measure of motion (220°32— 
22171; cf. below). 

59 The units have to be one-dimensional as well, for they have to be chosen in ac- 
cordance with the dimension. 
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with a conceptual clarification, warning the listener or reader of a 
conceptual mess she may get into if she transfers this criterion to 
the case of numbers without sufficient adjustment: 


ottw yap dei AapBavew, add’ ody 6t dpiOudv apiOuds: Kaitou Eder, ef dpotws: 
GAN ody dpotws abot GAN dorep ei povddav povadas déidaere weTpov GAAA pH 
povada’ 6 O° apiOuos TAHAos wovadav. (1053°27—-30) 

We must state the matter so, and not say that the measure of numbers is 
a number; we ought indeed to say this if we were to use the correspond- 
ing form of words, but the claim does not really correspond—it is as if one 
claimed that the measure of units is units and not a unit; number is a plura- 
lity of units. (trans. Ross) 


This passage has to be understood against the background of the 
ancient Greek idea that numbers start with two: the one is not a 
number itself, because all it does is to specify the unit for what 
we quantify, and as long as there is just one thing, no counting is 
going on.°° Accordingly, Aristotle claims that if we simply follow 
the wording so far, which tells us that we use a length to quantify a 
bigger length, it seems we need a number to quantify a bigger num- 
ber. However, if we really understand the sense of what we are thus 
claiming, we see that a number within the ancient Greek context is 
necessarily already more than one; so we would quantify a number 
by a ‘plurality of units’, rather than by one unit (singular) that we 
need in order to quantify something. 

(3) According to the third feature of Aristotle’s notion of mea- 
surement, a measure has to be in some sense indivisible: 


TavTaxod yap TO wéTpov €v Ti Cntobar Kal adiaipetov’ TovTO Sé TO ATAObY 7} TH 
Tow 7 TH TOG@. (1052°33-5) 

For everywhere they seek the measure to be one and indivisible; and this is 
what is simple either in quality or in quantity. 


In order to understand this passage we should take into account 
that each measure necessarily requires dealing with quantity as well 
as with quality in some sense, since it is always a quality (what we 
called ‘dimension’) that is to be quantified by our measurement pro- 
cedure. Therefore, it would be strange if Aristotle’s ‘indivisibility 

6° Not understanding one as a number was common in ancient Greece: cf. Euc- 
lid, El. 7, defs. 1-2 Heiberg, and 'T. Heath, A History of Greek Mathematics (Oxford, 
1921), esp. 69-70, for an overview of what was common in Aristotle’s time. For rea- 


sons why Plato and Aristotle sometimes treat one as a number nevertheless see my 
Motion, ch. 8. 
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in quality’ referred to dimension in general as discussed above. For 
dimension is involved in every measurement process; hence, if Aris- 
totle were to use the term ‘quality’ in order to refer to dimension in 
the quotation above, we would expect him to talk about indivisibi- 
lity in quantity and quality. This should already warn us that Aris- 
totle may employ a special understanding of quality and quantity 
in the passage quoted (our understanding of quality and quantity 
deriving from Categories 6 and 8 may not apply).* 

But what, then, does Aristotle mean by claiming that the mea- 
sure is simple ‘either in quality or in quantity’?? It seems to me 
that this question can be answered only if we take the context of the 
passage into account. Then we see that indivisibility in quality or 
quantity is introduced when the question of the appropriate ‘one’ 
for measuring is discussed (see 1052°25-35 and N 1, 1088*2-3)— 
what we today may understand as a discussion of the appropriate 
scale.®3 Thus these different indivisibilities seem to indicate a fur- 
ther specification of the kinds of magnitude measured. Apparently, 
Aristotle wants to examine two different kinds of dimensions that 
need different kinds of unit to measure them. Some magnitudes will 
need units simple in quality as a basis—he also calls them ‘indivi- 
sible in ezdos’ (N 1, 1087°34—1088'3) or ‘indivisible for knowledge’ 
(I 1, 1052°32-3). Other magnitudes need units that are quantita- 
tively simple, which Aristotle explains as indivisible with respect to 
perception (N 1, 1088*2-3).°+ In both cases the measurement units 
have to be treated as indivisible because they serve as the basis for 
the measurement process in such a way that the measurand can be 
expressed as the multiple of this basis. 

Unfortunately, Aristotle does not explain this difference any 
further. But he gives a couple of examples of each type. Let us 

6 For example, we shall see that certain quantities, such as dxo7 and dwv7}, are 
‘indivisible in quality’. 

62 L,. M. Castelli, Problems and Paradigms of Unity: Aristotle’s Accounts of the One 
(Sankt Augustin, 2010), 77, assumes that indivisibility in quality indicates a looser 
notion of indivisibility, without, however, giving any reasons for this assumption. 

63 We can follow Suppes, ‘Measurement’ (sect. 1, ‘Classification of Scales of 
Measurement’), and understand a scale ‘as a class of measurement procedures 
having the same transformation properties’. For a discussion of different scale types 
in contemporary measurement theory see Suppes, ‘Measurement’; the modern 
distinction between ordinal, interval, and ratio scales will not, however, be useful 
here. 

64 For the connection of indivisibility in quality with indivisibility in eddos, and of 
indivisibility in quantity with indivisibility for aisthésis, see also Ross, Metaphysics, 
ii. 472. 
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therefore look at some of his examples in order to make this dis- 
tinction clearer. As an example of indivisibility in quantity we are 
given a foot: 


70 8 eis ddtaipera mpos HV alcOnow Beréov, womep eipytar Hdn* lows yap av 
ouvexes StapeTov. (1053°23-4) 

The one [the foot] must be placed among things which are indivisible with 
respect to perception, as has been said already—for every continuum is 
equally divisible. 


Of course, a foot is divisible in principle since it is a continuum, 
and continua are divisible for Aristotle. However, for measurement 
purposes we can treat it as being indivisible, since for our perception 
the foot is given as a whole in nature—originally our own foot—and 
hence as something we perceive as one thing. It is something that 
cannot be further divided in so far as it is a given whole (cf. 1052°22— 
3). So the foot is not indivisible as such, but indivisible in so far as 
it is treated as a unit for measurement purposes. More exactly, it is 
treated as a given whole that is not further divisible in its quantity. 
Accordingly, Aristotle seems to call these units ‘quantitatively in- 
divisible’, because in order to serve as a basis for measuring, these 
units have to be treated as undivided in their quantity. For example, 
if we use a foot to measure out the length of a beam, the foot is seen 
as undivided in its extension, and thus as a unit which we can use 
to figure out how many times it is needed to measure out the whole 
length. We use the sort of units Aristotle calls indivisible with re- 
spect to perception or indivisible in quantity to quantify continua. 

As for measurement units that are not indivisible in quantity but 
rather in quality, Aristotle seems to illustrate them with, among 
other things, the examples of a human being, a letter in speech 
(dwvy), a foot in the sense of a metrical unit (Bdois), a syllable in 
rhythm (N 1, 1087°35-6), and a semitone/quartertone (Sfecis) in 
music.°> I would suggest understanding these examples as follows: 
if we attempt to divide a letter such as ‘e’, epsilon, we will no longer 

65 See N 1, 105233-1053%24, and N 1, 1087°34-1088411. It is semitones or 
quartertones depending on which scale is used. See also LSJ for the understanding 
of Baows in this very passage. Unfortunately, Aristotle does not specify which of the 
many examples given in the Metaphysics he takes to be units indivisible in quantity 
and which as indivisible in quality, so that his examples have been interpreted in 
different ways. Alexander (In Metaph. 799. 27 Hayduck) claims that a finger is 
indivisible in ezdos because it is not divided into fingers but into ‘half-fingers’ (in the 


context of measurement, a ‘finger’ (SaxrvuAvaiov) for the Greeks refers to the length 
of a finger, sixteen of which make a foot). By contrast, Alexander understands 
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get any properly articulate sound, and thus we are in some sense 
leaving the realm of speech. Similarly, an attempt to divide a foot 
when we are engaged in metrical scansion would lead us outside the 
business of scanning: to prevent leaving the conceptual basis, we 
have to take the letter or the foot as an indivisible unit. Similarly, 
if we take the semitone in the diatonic scale as our basic unit, we 
can of course divide the string on a monochord further, e.g. between 
what we would call E and F, but this will no longer produce a tone 
that belongs to our musical scale. Rather, we will interpret such a 
tone as a badly played E or F” Attempting to divide such a unit in- 
divisible in quality would lead to something that is no longer part of 
the respective field (of our musical scale, of scanning, or of speech). 


the semitone (diesis) as indivisible with respect to perception, because it is the 
smallest perceptible interval (cf. also 368. 25-6). Against this understanding, Ross, 
Metaphysics, ii. 472, points out that from other passages in the Metaphysics we know 
that ‘indivisible in edos’ applies to infimae species (B 3, 9993) and to genera and 
species (4 6, 1016719), which have a conceptual unity. While I think Ross is right 
to understand genera and species as indivisible in eddos because of their conceptual 
unity, Ross also mentions ‘that which cannot be divided into parts different in kind 
from the whole’ (4 3, 1014727), i.e. elements. However, in 101427 ff. Aristotle does 
not claim that elements are ‘indivisible in eidos’, but only that they are not divisible 
into what is different in ezdos: that is, “even if we divide them, they will be divided 
into homogeneous parts’ (1014°30). In any case, I think it is clear that the examples 
of the letter, the semitone, human beings, and horses do not fit what Aristotle has 
said about units indivisible in quantity in J 1, 1053%, namely, that they are continua 
which are in principle further divisible; moreover, Alexander, In Metaph. 369. 1, 
and Ross, Metaphysics, ii. 472, understand human being and horse to be indivisible 
in eidos. 


66 The example of the diesis is complicated by at least three factors: (a) the diesis 
could refer either to empirical harmonics or to mathematical ratio theory; (b) ancient 
musical theory recognized different harmonies with different dieseis (see Barker, 
Musical Writings, i. 215-16); I have chosen one of them here, the diatonic, to make 
the point clear; and (c) musical intervals are not additive measures in the way other 
measures are, since they are conceived within a system of intervals, which are akin to 
ratios. But even if this example, as I spell it out here, may involve too many assump- 
tions not shared by the reader, I think there are enough other examples in Aristotle 
that show what he understands by indivisibility in quality. 

67 In ancient musical theory an octave consists of two tetrachords, each spanning 
a perfect fourth (in a diatonic scale these are divided into two tones and a diesis), with 
a tone between the two tetrachords. A diesis, although it can be called a semitone, 
is slightly less than half a tone in our modern diatonic scale (and a tone minus this 
diesis could also be called a diesis, which in this case would be slightly more than half 
a tone—this would be one reason why Aristotle refers to two different half tones in 
1053°14-18). A diesis is the smallest division in the scale; it measures the octave (or, 
more exactly, the two kinds of diesis together measure the octave) and as such cannot 
be divided. Mathematically we can divide the half tone further, of course, but then 
we no longer have a unit for our octave of sounds: rather, we would be moving from 
measuring the octave musically to measuring mathematical intervals. 
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By contrast, units indivisible in quantity could in principle be di- 
vided and still be used as a unit for measuring the same magnitude: 
for example, in principle we could use a half foot (understood as a 
unit for length) as our basic unit to measure the length of our table. 

With respect to the example of human beings, I take Aristotle’s 
idea to be the following. Let us say we take rational animal as the 
definitional basis to capture human beings and we want to find out 
how many human beings there are in a given group. If we now ‘di- 
vide’ this basis, e.g. by leaving out the feature ‘rational’, we can no 
longer be sure of capturing only human beings with our account, 
and not owls or eagles as well. Thus the concept must not be di- 
vided further in order to provide a basic unit that can be used to 
determine the number of a group. Accordingly, the units used to 
figure out how many human beings are in a group are units indivi- 
sible in eidos or to knowledge, because if one tries to divide such a 
unit further, it will no longer fit its definition. Units that are indi- 
visible in quality or ezdos or knowledge are conceptually indivisible. 
Unlike those units indivisible with respect to perception, units in- 
divisible in quality are not continuously extended (and thus further 
divisible in principle); rather, they are given as something discrete. 

The important difference between the two magnitudes pointed 
out by Aristotle is that with magnitudes measured by units indivi- 
sible in quantity we are quantifying something continuous, while 
with magnitudes measured by units that are qualitatively—i.e. 
conceptually—indivisible, we are quantifying something that is 
not continuous.°? Many modern measurement theories are not 
really concerned with what Aristotle calls ‘indivisible in quality’, 
since what is ‘indivisible in quality’ is connected with counting 
rather than measuring. And indeed, Aristotle himself does not 
always count it as part of the field of measurable quantities. For 

68 And this is in some sense what the Greek system of subunits does. But this sys- 
tem makes sense only in cases where dividing our one will still give us something of 
the same kind that we can use as a smaller unit, as when we divide our centimetre 
and then use a millimetre as our new unit; it does not work in cases where dividing 
the basic unit will lead us outside the realm of what we want to measure, as when we 
divide a dwvy, a Baars, or a dicots. 

69 Since in the Categories continuous as well as discrete magnitudes are listed 
under ‘quantity’ (4520 ff.), we see that the understanding of quantity and quality 
in the Categories will not help us to understand the passages we have just discussed. 
Thus it is probably better to think of the division between indivisibility in quantity 
and indivisibility in quality simply in terms of indivisibility with respect to per- 
ception and indivisibility in eidos, which we today understand as referring to the 
difference between continuous and discrete magnitudes. 
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the difference between the two scales corresponds to the difference 
between counting and measuring given by Aristotle in Metaph. 
A 13, 1020°8-11: 


TAnOos ev obv Toady TL eav apiOpunTov 7H, weyeOos Sé av peTpyTOoV 7. A€yeTat bE 
TAHGos ev TO dratpeTov Suvdper eis uy ovvexyn, weyeBos SE TO Eis GuvEXH. 

A quantum is a plurality if it is numerable, a magnitude if it is measurable. 
‘Plurality’ means that which is divisible potentially into non-continuous 


parts, ‘magnitude’ that which is divisible into continuous parts. (trans. 
Ross) 


This passage shows that Aristotle understands measuring in a strict 
sense as quantifying a continuous magnitude. Quite often, however, 
we find a wider notion of measurement in Aristotle, which com- 
prises what we would call measuring and counting—for example, 
when he calls measuring what we would call the counting of horses 
at Metaph. N 1, 1088°8-11. We should not be too surprised by Aris- 
totle’s employment of measuring here, since this usage of the term 
‘measuring’ can also be found in Euclid, e.g. El. 7, defs. 13 and 14 
Heiberg;7° and it is helped by the fact that the Greek word ‘netpéw’ 
can mean counting as well as measuring. 

(4) Since units indivisible with respect to perception are divisible 
in principle, we may wonder how we can find an appropriate unit 
as a basis at all. This question leads to the fourth feature of mea- 
surement in Aristotle, that a measure is most precise if nothing can 
be added or taken away without it being noticed: 


¢ . os ate Se” Ra , Rt eae ed ‘ 
Orrov prev ovv Soke’ ry) elvar adereiv 7 mpoodeivar, ToUTO aKxpiBes TO wéTpov (did 

Ue Wy a3 , Soc ard , , , ag > 9s 
TO Tob apLOwod axpiBéotatov: THY yap wovada TiWéacr TaVTH ad.aipeTov): ev dé 
Tois dAAois pyrobvTar TO ToLOdTOV: a6 yap oTadiov Kal TaAdvTov Kal del TO 

, fy er ee , 3 ir 34 aye ” 
peiCovos AdOou av Kat mpooTebev Ti Kat adapeDev aGAAov 7 Amro eEAdTTOVOS’ WoTE 
ad’ ob mpwrov Kata THY aitobnow py evdexeTaL, TOUTO TAVTES TrOLODVTAL WETPOV 
Kal dypav Kat Enpav Kat Bdpous Kat weyéBous. (I 1, 1052°35-1053°7) 


Where it seems to be impossible to subtract or add something, there the 
measure is exact (therefore the measure of number is most exact, for we 
take the unit [monas] to be indivisible in every respect);”" but in the other 
cases we imitate this sort of measure. For in the case of a furlong or a talent 


7° 13. obvOeTos apiOuds eoTw 6 dpiOud Twi petpodpevos, ‘A “composite number” is 
that which is measured by some number’ (emphasis added). 
, ear e, 2 o> € 3 Ss , Nae 
14. ovvberou be Tpos aAAjAovs dpiOoi €lLOLV OL apibua TWt MET POVLEVOL KOWW METP®, 
‘Numbers “relatively composite” are those which are measured by some number as 
a common measure’ (emphasis added). 
7™ Elders, One, 75, thinks that this passage shows the close connection of ‘the art 
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or of anything comparatively large, any addition or subtraction might more 
easily escape our notice than in the case of something smaller; so that the 
first thing from which, as far as our perception goes, nothing can be sub- 
tracted, all men make the measure, whether of liquids or of solids, whether 
of weight or of size. (trans. Ross, modified) 


If a unit is of the right size relative to what is to be measured in 
that nothing can be added or subtracted without it being detected 
by perception, then that unit is precise. The difference in precision 
discussed here is not the same as the difference between indivisi- 
bility in quantity and quality; Aristotle contrasts continuous and 
mathematical units (monades) when distinguishing different grades 
of precision (105321 ff.), while he distinguishes between continu- 
ous and discrete physical ones when talking about the difference 
between indivisibility in quality and quantity, as we saw above. 

Aristotle’s talk about more or less precision of the measure also 
suggests that to some degree he recognizes the problem of error, 
viz. that there can be variability or uncertainty in measurement.” 
However, the problem of error is dealt with in terms of precision, 
not in probabilistic terms, as we do in modern science, and it is not 
built into the calculation by ancient mathematicians.73 


4. Aristotle’s notion of measure as a 
predecessor of our modern conception 


We saw that Aristotle is not thinking of measurement in terms of 
axiomatization and representation and uniqueness theorems. And 
we may even think that Metaphysics I'1 simply gives a list of meas- 
urands and makes some general observations about them. However, 
it seems to me that this would seriously underestimate that chapter, 
which does not just provide some remarks about measurement, but 
rather clarifies the central task of a measure and details its essen- 
tial features, as we saw in the last section. If we compare Aristotle’s 
understanding of measurement with the basic structure of measure- 


of measuring with the theory of ideas’-—without, however, giving any reasons for 
this assumption and without clarifying the passage in any way. 


7? Cf. e.g. Suppes, ‘Measurement’, sect. vu, ‘Variability, Thresholds and Errors’. 

73 In Hellenistic times we get upper and lower bounds, e.g. with Aristarchus’ ac- 
count of the measurement of distances, which may seem like a predecessor to our 
idea of a tolerance interval or a margin of error. I owe the point about the problem 
of error to an anonymous reader for Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy. 
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ment presented above, we shall see that Aristotle’s account is a spe- 
cial case of the latter: his account possesses all the basic features 
we find in a modern context—thus, there is enough commonality 
to justify viewing it at least in part as a predecessor of modern con- 
ceptions of measurement—but these features are determined in the 
Metaphysics in a very specific way.”* 

All three features of measurement we postulated as necessary for 
measurement—dimensionality, the assignment of the measurand to 
numbers, and measurement units—can be found in the passages of 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics referred to above. As for dimensionality and 
measurement units, things seem to get complicated by the fact that 
the same term, ‘metron’, can be used in Greek for both. That Aris- 
totle is nevertheless aware of the dimensionality of a measure, and 
distinguishes it clearly from the units used for measuring, can be 
seen from passages such as 1052>25-31: 


. TO péTpov Exdotou ev, ev unKel, ev TAATEL, ev Baber, ev Paper, ev Taxe (TO 

yap Bapos Kal Taxos Kowov év Tots évavtiows: SitTOV yap ExaTEpov adTwYV, olov 
Bapos 76 te brocnvoby exov pom Kal TO éxov brepoxny pots, Kal TaXos TO 
Te OTOOnVODY Kivnow Exov Kal TO Urepoxyy KWHCEwWSs: Eat. yap TL TAXOS Kal TOD 
Bpadéos kat Bapos Tob Koudorépov). 
. .. the measure of each is a one—in length, in breadth, in depth, in weight, 
in speed (for ‘weight’ and ‘speed’ are common to both contraries; for each of 
them has two meanings—‘weight’ means both that which has any amount 
of heaviness and that which has an excess of heaviness, and ‘speed’ both 
that which has any amount of movement and that which has an excess of 
movement; for even the slow has a certain speed and the comparatively 
light a certain weight). (trans. Ross, modified) 


In this passage Aristotle expressly differentiates two meanings of 
terms such as ‘weight’ and ‘speed’: they signify on the one hand 
what we would call the dimension of certain magnitudes (weight 
and speed as dimensions are also attributed to light and slow things, 
and thus to ‘both contraries’, the light and the heavy, the slow and 
the fast) and on the other hand the different amounts or grades 
of these magnitudes. The latter tells us the times a unit is con- 
tained in a measurand (heavy and speedy is called what possesses 

7 Aristotle does not seem to deal with actual representation theorems. However, 
he deals with measurement in a way that we could formulate as homomorphisms of 
physical structures into mathematical structures (though with certain provisos, as 


we shall see below), even if this presupposes a rather different perspective and uses 
formal treatment foreign to ancient Greek thought. 
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a considerable degree of weight and speed—that is, what contains 
the basic unit multiple times).75 

Aristotle’s awareness of the need to determine the dimension to 
be measured is also evident in his claim that the measure has to be 
of the same kind as the thing measured. And Aristotle presents a 
couple of different measurement units throughout his measurement 
discussion—a foot or a semitone, for example7°“—and thus shows 
that he takes into account that different basic units of measure- 
ment have to be found for measurands of different dimensions: the 
semitone quantifies the dimension of pitch; the foot quantifies the 
dimension of length.7” 

I should add, however, that the ancient understanding of mea- 
surement units is slightly different from our modern one: we saw 
that for Aristotle a unit has to be understood as indivisible (in some 
sense) so that the measurand can be seen as a multiple of this basic 
one. By contrast, there is no expectation of indivisibility in modern 
theories of measurement. Furthermore, the ancient Greeks have 
two words for units, monas and metron: monas is primarily tied to 
numbers—it is a unit of numbers in the sense that, for example, the 
number 5 consists of 5 monades.”° By contrast, metron can be a unit 
of all kinds of things—a centimetre, a kilogram, etc. 

As for the last of the three features we postulated as necessary for 
measurement from a contemporary background, the assignment of 
the measurand to numbers, Aristotle’s remark that number means 
a measured plurality (N 1, 1088*5) shows that the measurand is 
indeed assigned to numbers. This assignment makes it possible to 
provide an answer to the question ‘How much (many) of the mea- 
surand in question are we dealing with?’.79 

However, it is with this feature that we also see clearly a peculi- 
arity of Aristotle that we do not find in modern accounts: assigning 


75 Bapos and raxyos are genuinely ambiguous in Greek (rayos can mean swiftness as 
well as speed, Bapos heaviness as well as weight) in a way that is difficult to mirror 
exactly in English. 76 See 1053*22 and 1053712. 

77 The fact that Aristotle discusses different basic units of length shows that, ow- 
ing to problems in dealing with incommensurables etc., he has to assume different 
basic units for the treatment of length: one for the side of the square, another for the 
diagonal of the square. 

7 In this sense of unit, counting obviously involves units; cf. Euclid, El. 7, def. 
2 Heiberg: ‘A number is a multitude composed of units [monades].’ Monas is also 
defined as a point without location. 

79 Aristotle’s solution to the application problem for mathematics lies in under- 
standing perceptible objects qua mathematical objects; see Mendell, ‘Aristotle’. 
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the measurand to numbers is not an operation separate from deter- 
mining the dimension and the measurement unit.*° For Aristotle 
understands numbers as necessarily always dimensional: that is, a 
two is always the two of two cups, or two turtles, etc. Numbers just 
are the multiple of a basic one that has a certain dimension. For ex- 
ample, if I count the cups in my kitchen, ‘cup’ is the one of which 
the number I end up with in my counting process is a multiple.*! 
Within the realm of natural philosophy, the dimension of the unit 
will always be a perceptible one, and numbers are the quantifica- 
tion of a plurality of physical objects. By contrast, the mathemati- 
cian deals with the ‘dimension’ ‘monas’, so to speak, so that she also 
deals with numbers of something—only the something in this case 
is a mathematical monas, not physical aspects or things, in other 
words two monades instead of two cups; but monades are not what 
the natural philosopher interested in measurement of the physical 
world deals with.*? Given this account of numbers as the multiple 
of a basic perceptible one, numbers can be understood to be di- 
rectly connected to things in the perceptible world, which we count 
or measure—that is, numbers are not members of different realms, 
as they may be regarded in a Platonic conception, where numbers 
belong to the intelligible realm whereas physical things belong to 
the clearly distinguished sensible realm. While in a Platonic picture 
the question thus arises of how to connect perceptible things with 
intelligible numbers, with Aristotle, by contrast, we do not need an 
additional operation of assigning the measurand to numbers. 

This understanding of numbers also makes dealing with what we 


80 Tf we understand Aristotle’s theory of measurement as assuming a homomorph- 
ism between the physical world and numbers, then another peculiarity is that the 
homomorphism is an isomorphism (concatentation just 7s addition). 

8: Cf. J. Annas, ‘Die Gegenstinde der Mathematik bei Aristoteles’, in A. Graeser 
(ed.), Mathematics and Metaphysics in Aristotle (Bern and Stuttgart, 1987), 131-47 
at 142-3, where she interprets Metaphysics M 1-3 as showing that mathematical ob- 
jects are not ousiai but merely onta, for ousiai exist separately on their own; see also J. 
Cleary, Aristotle and Mathematics: Aporetic Method in Cosmology and Metaphysics 
(Leiden, 1995), 372. For the thought that mathematical objects and hence numbers 
must have some sort of matter in Aristotle’s conception see Hussey, Physics, 183, 
and Cleary, 375. Understanding numbers as natural numbers and hence as a logi- 
cal series—as, for example, Peano did—is not possible within Aristotle’s conceptual 
framework. Cf. also H. Mendell, ‘Plato by the Numbers’ [‘Plato’], in D. Follesdal 
and J. Woods (eds.), Logos and Language: Essays in Honour of Julius Moravcsik (Lon- 
don, 2008), 125-60 at 137. 

82 The mathematician may also abstract a two from the ‘two cups’, but again this 
is not, according to Aristotle, how the natural philosopher should think of numbers. 
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call fractions more difficult than it is already in Greek mathema- 
tics. While Greeks tended to avoid fractions, they would have to 
deal with things like *4 of the land of Sparta for purposes of land- 
surveying etc. But Aristotle’s account cannot really handle these 
fractions: if your basic unit is a cup, then */45 does not seem to be 
a proper number. There were ways to deal with this problem—for 
example, an adequate subunit can be used as the new unit.*3 But 
an adequate subunit may not always be available. In the context of 
baking, the subunit of the cup may be the tablespoon, but in other 
contexts there may be no suitable subunit for the cup. If fractions 
are not possible, then the comparison of some different lengths— 
say, with the help of a single basic unit—will also not be possible, as 
this method might lead to fractions. Rather, we will need different 
‘ones’ to measure such different lengths.*+ 


5. The measure of motion in Aristotle’s Physics 


Let us now turn to Aristotle’s account of the measure of motion 
in the Physics. His account there will be sketched against the back- 
ground of Zeno’s paradoxes of motion for two reasons: first, Zeno’s 
paradoxes challenged the intelligibility of motion fundamentally, 
and one main way to prove the intelligibility of motion against Zeno 
is to show that a motion can be measured: if motion can be quan- 
tified it can be related to numbers and thus grasped as something 
intelligible.85 So it is only fitting that Aristotle employs a measure 
of motion as one way to counter Zeno’s paradoxes, as we shall see 
below. Second, and more importantly for our purposes, Aristotle’s 
treatment of Zeno is one of the most prominent places (though by 
no means the only one) in which Aristotle clearly uses a complex 
measure, which he needs to do in order to solve one aspect of the 
paradoxes. The discussion of Zeno thus also makes it obvious that 
Aristotle would lose something by adhering to the measurement ac- 
count from Metaphysics Iota, and clarifies what it is that he gains by 
employing a complex measure of motion. 

We can measure the time that a motion takes, its duration, or the 

83 See Mendell, ‘Plato’. 

84 Our modern treatment of numbers and quantities does not face these problems. 

85 Cf. Metaph. I 1, 1053°7-8: kat 767’ olovrat eidévat 76 TOGOV, OTav Eld@ar Oia TOUTOV 


Tob pérpov (‘they think they know the quantity when they know it by means of this 
[a most precise] measure’, emphasis added). 
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distance it covers. Or we can measure its speed—how much distance 
it covers in a certain time. The latter gives us not only a measure 
of duration or distance, but a real measure of motion in its com- 
plexity, its relation of time and space.*° Thus, measuring the speed 
of a motion allows us to determine the quantity of a motion in its 
full sense (not just either its temporal or its spatial aspect). And it is 
this measure of motion in Aristotle that we shall investigate in the 
following. 


5.1. Aristotle’s usage of the measure of motion 


How, then, does Aristotle conceptualize the measure of motion in 
the Physics? We shall see that in order to answer this question, a dis- 
tinction has to be made between his explicit concept of the measure of 
motion and the measure of motion he implicitly uses when challen- 
ging Zeno’s paradoxes, especially the dichotomy and the Achilles 
paradox. Let me give a brief sketch of Zeno’s paradoxes so that we 
can see how Aristotle’s understanding of measurement can under- 
pin his reaction to Zeno. Since for Aristotle the Achilles paradox 
is basically a variation of the dichotomy paradox,*” I shall restrict 
myself to the latter for the sake of simplicity.*® 


5.1.1. Zeno’s dichotomy paradox Zeno’s dichotomy paradox claims 
that if a runner wants to cover a certain finite distance [A in a finite 
time ZH, he first has to cover half of this distance. For the conti- 
nuation of this paradox, there are two versions, sometimes called 
‘progressive’ and ‘regressive’. In the progressive form, the problem 
arises that the runner again has to cover first half of the remaining 
distance and then again the first half of the still remaining distance, 
etc. Thus it seems that he will have to pass an infinite number of 
spatial pieces before reaching the end, which does not seem to be 
possible in a finite time. The regressive version seems to intensify 

86 T shall talk about the relation of time and space, but some scholars may want to 
think of it as the relation between time and spatial distance. I argue in ‘Space in An- 
cient Times: From the Presocratics to Aristotle’, in A. Janiak (ed.), Space, Oxford 
Philosophical Concepts (Oxford, forthcoming), that contrary to common opinion in 
the literature, Aristotle does develop a notion of space, and not just of place, in Phy- 
sics 4. 1-5. But for our purposes here it is enough if the reader who objects to talking 
about space in an Aristotelian context reads ‘distance’ instead. 

87 As he claims at Phys. 6. 9, 239°14-26. 

88 For Aristotle’s account of the paradox see Phys. 6. 9, 2399-14; 6. 2, 233721-6; 


and 8. 8, 263°4-11. Different reconstructions of this paradox have been given. I de- 
fend mine in Motion, ch. 3. 
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this paradox as it shows that the runner must have already gone 
through an infinite number of spatial pieces to cover even the first 
half of the distance (Figure 1).°9 So before the runner can cover the 
distance TA in a finite time ZH, she must already have covered half 
of this distance, IK, and before that half of this half, TM, etc., ad 
infinitum, which seems to imply that she cannot even get started. 
T M K A distance 
3 2 I 
l l 


ie3] 





Z H time 
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No matter which form of the paradox we choose, the progres- 
sive or the regressive one, this paradox raises two logical problems. 
(1) By covering a finite distance a runner has to get over an infinite 
number of spatial pieces which, it seems, cannot be done. (2) This 
infinite number of spatial pieces will be covered in a finite time, which 
seems to be impossible. The first problem I want to call the conti- 
nuum problem since it arises as a problem for all magnitudes which 
we would call ‘continua’. The second is a problem specific to mo- 
tion and can thus be called the problem of motion. It is this second 
problem which we find answered in the passage of the Physics that 
I shall discuss shortly. 

The paradox of motion arises from the fact that the infinitely 
many parts, which something moving seems compelled to cover, 
have to be traversed in a finite time. No matter how the infinity of 
the parts is understood, the paradox of ‘not-moving’, as Aristotle 
calls it at Phys. 6. 9, 239°11-12, is that an infinite distance has to be 
covered in a finite time. Thus, the time available always seems to 
be too short to cover something infinite (while in an infinite time it 
might be possible to traverse something infinite). This difference in 
the characterization of time and distance as presented in the para- 
dox seems to preclude the possibility that they can be combined in 
order to give an account of motion. 


G 


89 In Figure 1 ‘1’, ‘2’, etc. indicate the first, the second, etc. division of the dis- 
tance. To make comparison easier with a passage from Physics 6. 2 that is discussed 
in sects. 5.1.2 and 5.1.3, I have used Greek letters here following the lettering Aris- 
totle uses in that passage. 
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5.1.2. The measure of motion used by Aristotle ‘The first time Aris- 
totle reacts to this paradox is in Physics 6, a book in which he aims 
to show that motion, time, and space are continua, and what that 
means in his theoretical framework.°° In the first chapter Aristotle 
tries to establish that a continuum cannot be thought of as being 
made up of extensionless points which are per se indivisible. Rather, 
parts of continua have to be extended. Now, while being extended, 
these parts could still be indivisible. The second chapter of book 6 
is then meant to demonstrate that the continua time and space are 
as divisible as one wishes, and thus not atomistic, with the help of 
a comparison between two motions of different speeds. According 
to Aristotle, it is this very proof in chapter 2—comparing two dif- 
ferent motions and showing time and space to be as divisible as one 
wishes—that can be used to demonstrate that Zeno is wrong. Let 
us look at the most important parts of this chapter (232°23-23 3°34): 


Pa eee ae) , , , ae) ar si aay , 
eet O€ av peyeDos Eis weyeOn diarpeTov .. . dvayKn TO OatTov év TA low xpovw 
- erase ” Con em 35 2 P , 
peilov Kal ev Ta eAaTToVL toov Kat ev TH eAdTTOVL TAEiov KiWeEtabat, KabdTeEp 

opilovrai tives 70 OdtTov. .. . 
, ‘ eae es ener . , ‘ 
Aéyw b€ auvexes TO Suarperov eis aiet SiatpeTa ToUTOV yap broKELEevou TOD 
ovveyots, avayKn ovveyyh etvar TOV xpdvov. eet yap dédecKkTat OTL TO OadtTov ev 
éAdtrov xpovw Sievow 70 toov, €otw 76 pev ef’ @ A OarTov, 76 8 ef’ & B Bpa- 
dvtepov, Kal KexwHobw To Bpadv’tepov 70 ef’ d IA peyebos &v tH ZH xpovw.* 
dHAov toivuy 67. TO OGrtrov ev éAdtToV. TobTOU KWHOETAL TO adTO péyeDos: Kal 
KkexwHo0w ev TO ZO. madw 8 éret 70 Oarrov ev TH ZO SteAjAvOev rHv GAnv THY 
LTA, 76 Bpaddrepov ev TH adt@ ypovw tiv édatTw dievow: eorw obv ed’ As IK. 
émret d€ 70 Bpaddtepov 76 B ev 7H ZO xpovw tiv IK dieAjdvbev, 70 Odrrov év 
eAatrov Sicaw, WoTe maAw SiapeOjoerar 6 ZO xpdvos. rodTov b€ dSiatpoupe- 
vou kat 70 IK péyeBos diaipeOjoerar kata tov adrov Adyov. et dé TO peyeos, 
rae , er ener ‘ , . ss , 
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en aon eee , ay eee , Stay 
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70 wéyebos. .. . Kal ef 6moTEpovoby ameipov, Kal OateEpov, Kal ws AaTEpov, Kal 
Oatepov ... 
610 Kal 6 Zhvewvos Adyos Petdos AapBaver 70 wr evdexecOau TA Arreipa SieADeiv 
} drxpacbat trav dneipwv Kal’ éxaorov ev meTepacpevw xpovw. dixy@s yap rA€éyerar 
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°° Before Aristotle, the term we translate as ‘continuum’ (Greek ‘suneches’) was 
prominently used by Parmenides but with quite different implications; see my ‘The 
Notion of Continuity in Parmenides’, Philosophical Inquiry, 42/3-4 (forthcoming). 

9* The following lines may be easier to grasp with the help of the diagram provided 
below (Fig. 2). 
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And since every magnitude is divisible into magnitudes . . . it necessar- 
ily follows that the faster of two things traverses a greater magnitude in 
an equal time, an equal magnitude in less time, and even a greater mag- 
nitude in less time, in conformity with the definition sometimes given of 
the faster. ... 

By continuous I mean that which is divisible into divisibles that are al- 
ways further divisible: and if we take this as the definition of continuous, it 
follows necessarily that time is continuous. For since it has been shown that 
the faster will pass over an equal magnitude in less time than the slower, 
suppose that A is faster and B slower, and that the slower has traversed the 
magnitude [A in the time ZH. Now it is clear that the faster will traverse 
the same magnitude in less time than this: let us say in the time ZO. Again, 
since the faster has passed over the whole [A in the time ZO, the slower 
will in the same time pass over IK, say, which is less than TA. And since 
B, the slower, has passed over IK in the time ZO, the faster will pass over 
it in less time: so that the time ZO will again be divided. And if this is di- 
vided the magnitude IK will also be divided according to the same rule: 
and again, if the magnitude is divided, the time will also be divided... . 
the faster will divide the time and the slower will divide the length. If, then, 
this alternation always holds good, and at every turn involves a division, it 
is evident that all time must be continuous. And at the same time it is clear 
that all magnitude is also continuous; for the divisions of which time and 
magnitude respectively are susceptible are the same and equal... . And if 
either is infinite, so is the other, and the one is so in the same way as the 
other... 

Hence Zeno’s argument makes a false assumption in asserting that it is 
impossible for a thing to pass over or severally to come in contact with in- 
finite things in a finite time. For there are two senses in which length and 
time and generally anything continuous are called ‘infinite’: they are called 
so either in respect of divisibility or in respect of their extremities. So while 
a thing in a finite time cannot come in contact with things quantitatively 
infinite, it can come in contact with things infinite in respect of divisibility: 
for in this sense the time itself is also infinite; and so we find that the time 
occupied by the passage over the infinite is not a finite but an infinite time, 
and the contact with the infinites is made by means of moments not finite 
but infinite in number. The passage over the infinite, then, cannot occupy 
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a finite time, and the passage over the finite cannot occupy an infinite time: 
if the time is infinite the magnitude must be infinite also, and if the mag- 
nitude is infinite, so also is the time. (trans. Hardie and Gay, modified) 


The first paragraph of the second chapter states that (a) what is 
faster moves in the same time over more magnitude,” and (0) in 
less time over the same or (c) even more magnitude.®3 In the second 
paragraph a faster and a slower motion are compared. And it turns 
out that if we compare the two, the slower always divides the mag- 
nitude while the faster divides time: the slower has traversed the 
magnitude [A in the time ZH; the quicker—let us assume it moves 
twice as fast as the slower one—will then traverse the same mag- 
nitude in half the time (Figure 2). 
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The faster body will divide the time—in order to cover TA the 
slower will need the time ZH, while the faster will need only time 
Z@. The slower body will divide the distance—in time ZO the faster 
has covered distance TA, but the slower has covered only IK. 

This comparison of two bodies moving at different speeds shows 
that time and distance are divisible as much as one wishes. There 
is a constant rule of division which stays the same as long as the 
speed stays the same.°+ While the rule of division stays the same, the 


92 Since Aristotle wants to give a general account of one kinésis being faster than 
another, he literally only talks about the faster moving ‘in the same time over more’, 
etc. Hardie and Gay add that the faster is moving over more ‘magnitude’; for our 
purposes we can focus on locomotion and understand the more that is covered as 
more ‘distance’ or ‘spatial extension’. 

93 See H. Mendell, “I'wo Traces of a Two-Step Eudoxan Proportion Theory in 
Aristotle: A Tale of Definitions in Aristotle, with a Moral’ [‘Proportion Theory’], 
Archive for History of Exact Sciences, 61 (2007), 3-37, for a discussion of these three 
claims, their relations, their status, and the problems they raise as possible defini- 
tions of ‘being faster’. Mendell concludes that what we get here are ‘three necessary 
conditions for showing that A is faster than B under different conditions’ (22). 

94 Mendell, ‘Proportion Theory’, 12 n. 16, points out that throughout Physics 6 
Aristotle does not need constant speed; rather, the weaker notion of uniform periodi- 
city (that is, if ‘a movement over a distance is divided into equal distances (periods), 
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time and distance investigated vary, since both are always further 
divided according to the different speeds of the things in motion. 
The current size of the relata, i.e. of the respective pieces of time 
and space, is not relevant (we start out looking at the magnitude 
of size TA, but then we turn to the magnitude of half the size, viz. 
IK, etc.). 

This example of two bodies moving at different speeds leads Aris- 
totle to one of his argumentative aims, namely that time and dis- 
tance can be divided as much as one wishes: there are no indivisible 
parts. The way he demonstrates this, however, proves even more: 
he shows that with respect to motion, time and distance are divided 
in the very same way—‘the divisions of time and of magnitude will 
be the same’; they are divided kata ton auton logon, ‘according to 
the same ratio’ or ‘according to the same rule’.95 When comparing 
different speeds, time and distance can vary in getting as small as 
one wishes, since we can always divide them further—this is what 
Aristotle wants to prove. In addition, he thereby shows that the only 
thing that stays constant is the specific relation of time and distance 
of each motion. For example, we may think that the slower body 
will cover one unit of space in two units of time, while the faster 
body will cover one unit of space in one unit of time; then the re- 
lationship of one spatial unit per two temporal ones for the slower 
motion and the relationship of one spatial unit per one temporal 
unit for the faster motion will stay the same, no matter how far we 
divide time and distance. If we want to measure the speed of the 
two motions, we have to measure these relations. It is this very rela- 
tion that provides Aristotle’s main argument against what we called 
the ‘motion problem’ of Zeno’s paradox, as we shall see in the next 
section. 


every equal distance traveled is traveled in an equal time’) is sufficient. I think this 
is right for the passages Mendell explicitly names as examples (6. 2, 2334-5 and 
233°26-7). However, in order to solve Zeno’s motion paradox, where we deal with 
infinite divisibility, it seems to me that mere uniform periodicity would not guar- 
antee that the ratio or rule of division would always stay the same, no matter where 
we cut (moreover, the usage of ‘aie’ (always) in our passage suggests that Aristotle 
uses uniform motion here). T. Heath, Mathematics in Aristotle (Oxford, 1949), 129, 
also assumes constant speed. And at Phys. 4. 14, 222530-223"4, Aristotle explicitly 
talks about uniform motion (6uad7) Kivnows) when comparing two motions of differ- 
ent speeds. 


95 For logos as ‘rule’ see LSJ s.v. Adyos 2d: ‘rule, principle, law, as embodying the 
result of Aoytouds’, which we find as early as Pindar, and also in Plato and Aristotle. 
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5.1.3. Implications for solving Zeno’s dichotomy paradox In order 
to explain why the relation between time and distance that Aristotle 
employs helps to solve the motion problem we have to remember 
that Zeno’s paradox showed motion requiring infinitely many spa- 
tial parts to be passed in a finite time—an impossible undertaking, 
since a finite time seems to be too short to cover something infinite. 
Accordingly, the finite time cannot be correlated with the infinitely 
many spatial parts. 

The idea that motion requires infinitely many spatial parts to be 
passed in a finite time rests, however, on an implicit assumption that 
in Physics 6. 2 Aristotle proves to be wrong, namely that each divi- 
sion of the distance covered, which leads to infinitely many parts, 
does not entail an equal division of time. Zeno does not divide the 
time of a motion whenever he divides its space: the distance to be 
covered in the paradox gets divided ad infinitum and so each part 
gets smaller and smaller, but the time is not divided and thus stays 
finite and of the same extension. Given this ad infinitum division 
of the distance, it seems that the infinitely many parts could at best 
be covered in an infinitely extended time. However, such an infer- 
ence rests on an insufficient distinction between infinity of division 
and infinity of extension; the former is employed with respect to 
distance, while the latter seems to be required with respect to time. 
But even if the runner in the dichotomy paradox had indeed an in- 
finitely extended time available (if, for example, we asked immortal 
Apollo to do the run for us), we would still be caught in a para- 
dox, since the infinitely many spatial parts are the parts of a finitely 
extended distance, which could not be paired with an infinitely ex- 
tended time. 

So the problem really is that Zeno does not divide the time of 
a motion whenever he divides the distance covered. Otherwise, he 
would have needed to put the division somewhat like this: first the 
runner has to cover half the racing course in half the time; but be- 
fore he can do that, he first has to cover half of this half, that is, 
a quarter of the race course, in half of the half time, that is, in a 
quarter of the time, and so on ad infinitum (Figure 3). 

We see that this is exactly the relation Aristotle employed when 
comparing two motions of different speeds—each division of the 
distance covered by a motion leads to a corresponding division of 
the time taken. The fact that distance and time have to be divided 
by the same rule frees us from the problem that the infinitely many 
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spatial parts cannot be related to a finite time (or the finite extension 
of the distance cannot be related to an infinitely extended time, res- 
pectively). Time and spatial magnitude are infinite in the very same 
sense—they are infinitely divisible. 

Showing that the same kind of infinity has to be ascribed to both 
time and distance can thus solve the motion problem, as Aristotle 
demonstrates in the last paragraph of the long passage just quoted: 


616 Kal 6 ZHvwvos Adyos Pebdos AapBaver 76 7) EvdexeoOar TA dmreipa SieADeiv 7H 
aacba Tov ameipwv kal’ exaotov év TeTEpacpevw xpdvw. Siya@s yap A€yeTau 
KQl TO UHKOS Kal 6 xpdvos AeELpov, Kal OAws TAY TO GUVEXEs, HTOL KATA Siaipeow 
} Tois éoxatos. TaVv pev obv KaTa TO TOGOY aTelpwr OvK evdexeTat aacbar ev 
TeTEpaopevw xpovw, TMV O€ Kata Siatpeow evdeyeTau Kal yap adTos 6 xpdvos 
ottws ameipos. WoTe év TH Arreipw Kal odK €v THO TETEpacnevm cupPBaiver duévar 
TO dmetpov. (233°21-30) 

Hence Zeno’s argument makes a false assumption in asserting that it is im- 
possible for a thing to pass over or severally to come in contact with infinite 
things in a finite time. For there are two senses in which length and time 
and generally anything continuous are called ‘infinite’: they are called so 
either in respect of divisibility or in respect of their extremities. So while 
a thing in a finite time cannot come in contact with things quantitatively 
infinite, it can come in contact with things infinite in respect of divisibi- 
lity: for in this sense the time itself is also infinite; and so we find that the 
time occupied by the passage over the infinite is not a finite but an infinite 
time. 


Both time and distance covered are infinite in the sense of being 
divisible ad infinitum—a feature of their continuous structure. Ac- 
cording to Aristotle, this very structure allows us to connect time 
and distance, for example when conceptualizing speed. If we look 
at Plato’s Timaeus we see that such a connection of time and space 
is not just a matter of course; there it is unclear how two entities 
of such different characteristics and ontological status as time and 
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space, Plato’s chora, can be consistently combined in such a way as 
to determine speed.%° 

Aristotle goes even further in his comparison of different speeds: 
not only can time and distance be divided in the very same way, 
since they are both infinitely divisible, they also have to be divided 
according to the same ratio or rule, since the one will be divided ac- 
cording to the other with regard to a certain motion. Every divi- 
sion of the distance covered leads necessarily to a division of the 
time taken, and vice versa (232°26-23375).°” Accordingly, it cannot 
be the case that the one is infinite while the other is not (cf. also 
233°34-°15). 

Although the dichotomy paradox does not explicitly deal with 
measurement, it deals with the quantitative aspect of motion and 
thus with an area falling under the domain of a measure. And the 
relationship of time and distance we saw Aristotle employ in his re- 
action to this paradox is also what is required for measuring motion, 
as when we measure motion as km/h. 


5.2. Aristotle’s explicit conception of the measure of motion 


When dealing with Zeno’s paradoxes, Aristotle obviously uses the 
relation of time and distance to determine and measure motion. 
And at the beginning of the long Physics passage quoted above, he 
understands ‘faster’ in a way that also takes into account time and 
distance: ‘the faster of two things traverses a greater magnitude in 
an equal time, an equal magnitude in less time, and even a greater 
magnitude in less time, in conformity with the definition sometimes 
given of the faster’. So he (together with those people who gave this 
definition of faster)®* clearly takes distance and time into account 
when talking about being faster. Thus, we may think that Aristotle 
in fact understands distance as a measure of motion in determining 

96 For the problems Plato’s Timaeus raises for an account of speed see my Motion, 
ch. 6; for a discussion of why I think Plato’s chora is closer to a notion of space than 


of matter, see my ‘A Likely Account of Necessity: Plato’s Receptacle as a Physical 
and Metaphysical Foundation for Space’, Journal of the History of Philosophy, 50 
(2012), 159-95. 

97 However, time and distance are dependent on each other only with respect to 
the specific motion in question. Different motions require different relationships 
between them, as we saw with the two different motions Aristotle compares in the 
Physics: as described above, the faster motion was characterized by the relationship 
of one unit of space per one unit of time, while the slower motion was characterized 
by the relationship of one unit of space per two units of time. 

98 See below. 
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whether something is faster; and there are other passages in which 
we read that motion is long if the distance is, and distance if the mo- 
tion is.9? If we look at Aristotle’s explicit definition of the measure 
of motion, however, we see that he never explicitly calls distance 
a measure of motion and, more importantly, distance is not integ- 
rated into a complex measure that would allow us to measure how 
fast a motion is. For the measure of motion Aristotle explicitly takes 
only time into account: 


Sel Sear oe y yj , \ a tof bas 
. €7el 0 €aTly 6 xpdvos peTpov KWHGEWS Kal TOD KWeicBaL. (4. 12, 220°32 
a 
221°1) 


. .. Since time is a measure of motion and of being moved. 
And more precisely: 


TotTo yap é€oTw 6 xpédvos, apiOucs KWioEwWsS KaTA TO TPOTEpoV Kal VoTEpov. 
(4. 11, 2191-2) 


For this is time—number of motion in respect of before and after.'°° 


Time as the number of motion has to be understood as the num- 
ber resulting from measurement: that is, time serves for quantifying 
one aspect of motion—it tells us how long a motion has lasted. But 
is time really enough to measure motion? Does time on its own ac- 
tually fulfil the four criteria of a measure named in the Metaphysics? 

The first criterion, to quantify motion, seems to be fulfilled in 
some sense by time alone. As for the units of measurement and 
their indivisibility either in quantity or quality, which we took to 
be Aristotle’s third criterion, it seems clear that Aristotle uses units 
indivisible in quantity, i.e. units indivisible for perception, such as 


99 Phys. 4. 12, 2.20°28-31: kal weTpotpev Kal TO péyeDos TH KWHOEL KaL THY KivyoW TO 
peyeber: ToAAjy yap etval dapev TV 6ddv, av 7 TopEeia TOAAH, Kal Ta’THY TOAAHY, av 1 Odds 
[9] zoAAy (‘And we measure both the distance by the movement and the movement 
by the distance; for we say that the road is long if the journey is long, and that this 
is long if the road is long’). However, it is not speed that is measured here (how fast 
a motion is), but the length of the distance covered by the motion. 

100 While most scholars do not think that Aristotle makes a distinction between 
time as number and time as measure of motion in the Physics, some have taken these 
two accounts of time, as number and as measure, to be significantly different. See 
e.g. P. Conen, Die Zeittheorie des Aristoteles (Munich, 1964), and R. Sorabji, Time, 
Creation and the Continuum: Theories in Antiquity and the Early Middle Ages (Lon- 
don, 1983). Coope, Time, even argues that time is defined only as a number, not as a 
measure. For a full discussion of the position of these scholars and an account of why 
I think we have to understand time qua number and time qua measure as expressing 
the same notion see my Motion, ch. 8. 
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days.'°' As for precision, the fourth criterion, to our eyes temporal 
units were not very precise in ancient Greece, given the measure- 
ment tools available (mainly sun dials and water clocks). 

What is really problematic, however, is the homogeneity cri- 
terion, the second in Aristotle’s list, since time seems to be a 
dimension different from motion. Thus, time would be a measure 
homogeneous with the motion to be measured in case we wanted to 
measure only the duration of a motion. But we have seen above that 
Aristotle does not try to determine only the duration of a motion, 
but also its being faster and slower. His interest in the speed of 
motion is confirmed by a passage in the context of his explicit 
definition of time as the measure of motion: 


... davepov 67 TaGa petaBody Kal dav TO KivotpeEvov ev xpdvw. 70 yap OarToV 
kal Bpaddvtepov Kata Tacav éorw petaBodAny (ev maou yap odTw daivera): Aéyw 
d€ Oarrov Kweiobar TO mpdtEepov petaBaAdAov eis 76 broKEipEVvoV KATA TO AUTO 
Sidornwa Kat duadiy Kivnow Kwodpevov. (4. 14, 222°30-223°2) 

. it is evident that every change and everything that moves is in time; 
for the faster and slower exist in reference to all change, since it is found in 
every instance. I say that that thing moves faster which changes before an- 
other into the condition in question, when it moves over the same interval 
and with a regular movement. 


Similarly, in the long passage from the Physics quoted above we saw 
that Aristotle determines being faster as moving in less time over 
the same distance or in the same time over more distance. Mea- 
suring speed, measuring that something is faster or slower, thus 
cannot be reduced to measuring the duration of a motion, and a 
simple example can confirm that. Let us assume we want to decide 
who is faster, Achilles or the tortoise, and we suppose that Achilles 
runs I0o metres in 10 seconds and the tortoise moves 2 metres in 
2 seconds. If we thought we could measure how fast their respective 
motions are by measuring only the time each motion takes without 
taking into account the distance covered, it would mean that the tor- 
toise is faster than Achilles: the tortoise finishes her run in 2 seconds 
and thus much earlier than Achilles, who takes 10 seconds for his 

tor We may originally have assumed that just as the concept ‘rational animal’ is 
indivisible, so is the concept of motion; hence we would work with units indivisible 
in eidos. However, with the help of such units we could only find out what belongs 
to the concept of motion—that is, what is a motion and what is not a motion—and 


thus count the number of motions in a given context and probably of moving things. 
But we could not quantify an individual motion. 
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course; if we disregard the distance we cannot account for the fact 
that Achilles covers a much bigger distance during his 10 seconds 
than the tortoise does in her 2 seconds, and that it would take her 
100 seconds to cover the same distance. 

This example only stresses a point obvious from the passage in 
the Physics, namely that distance is an essential element in account- 
ing for speed. Accordingly, time is understood only as ‘something 
of motion’ (6 ypévos . . . Ti THs KWhaEWSs EoTW, 4. II, 219°2-3). This 
seems to show that Aristotle himself realizes that the homogeneity 
criterion with respect to measuring the full quantity of motion can- 
not be met by time alone, as this criterion demands that a measure, 
which is homogeneous with the measurand, is (I repeat the quota- 
tion from above) ‘of magnitudes a magnitude, and in particular of 
length a length, of breadth a breadth, of sound a sound, of weight 
a weight’, and now of motion—a time. 

We see that the measure of motion confronts Aristotle with a di- 
lemma in which he has to choose between two requirements of his 
measurement account, (a) simplicity and (6) homogeneity. (a) He 
can endorse the implicit requirement of the Metaphysics that the 
measure has to be simple in the sense of one-dimensional, in which 
case the measure of motion is solely time. This measure, however, 
does not fit the homogeneity requirement if he wants to measure 
more than the duration of a motion. It makes it impossible to de- 
termine how fast a motion is, and will get him into trouble when 
he attempts to compare two motions of different speeds. Alterna- 
tively, (b) Aristotle can employ a complex measure of motion, which 
takes into account time as well as distance covered. Such a measure 
is homogeneous with the measurand if we want to measure how 
fast it is, but goes against the implicit simplicity requirement of the 
Metaphysics. And it is unclear how Aristotle could in fact conceptu- 
alize a complex measure: there is no explicit example of a complex 
measure in the Aristotelian corpus. 

Contemporary measurement theory usually opts for (6) homo- 
geneity.'° As for Aristotle, we saw that he uses a complex measure 
when dealing with Zeno’s paradoxes and when giving an account of 
one thing being faster than another; thus, he seems to have a clear 
understanding of a complex measure. However, in his explicit ac- 
count of what he calls the measure of motion, he seems to opt for 


r02 At least in the cases of interest for our purpose; nor is there any simplicity re- 
quirement. 
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the first horn of the dilemma, (a) simplicity. As it is clear that he 
runs into severe problems when giving an account of the measure of 
motion only in terms of one simple dimension, when in fact he has a 
way to avoid them, he must have some serious reasons for sticking to 
time as a simple, one-dimensional measure. And it is indeed certain 
assumptions from his metaphysics and philosophy of mathematics 
(some of the latter were briefly mentioned above) that cause him to 
go down this route, as I have tried to show elsewhere.’ 

But even if Aristotle ends up in a dilemma, his accounts of mea- 
surement in the Physics and Metaphysics provide us with the first 
systematic discussion of measurement relevant to natural philo- 
sophy that we find in ancient Greek thinking.’°* For natural phi- 
losophy a measure is one important means whereby the perceptible 
world can be connected with mathematical structures and percep- 
tible properties can be, as we would call it, ‘represented’ faithfully 
by numerical properties. Aristotle’s discussion of measuring mo- 
tion in the Physics may have been part of a larger debate on the con- 
ceptualization of speed at his time, which Aristotle seems to refer to 
in the first paragraph of the long passage quoted above.'®> Mendell, 
Proportion Theory, 21, suggests that it may refer to Eudoxus’ influ- 
ential but unfortunately lost treatise Peri tachon or to Archytas. We 
may thus be getting a glimpse of a discussion of speed at the time 
which otherwise seems to be lost. And we see the important use that 
Aristotle makes of this understanding of speed in his refutation of 
Zeno. Finally, even though Aristotle’s explicit account of measure- 
ment in Metaphysics Iota cannot deal with complex measures, such 
as speed, we saw that in some way it already made implicit use of 
the most important features on which a modern theory of measure- 
ment, for all its differences in formulation and perspective, rests. 


University of St Andrews 
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SPICY FOOD AS CAUSE OF DEATH: 
COINCIDENCE AND NECESSITY 
IN METAPHYSICS E 2-3 


KAREN MARGRETHE NIELSEN 


1. Introduction 


PHILOSOPHERS who venture an interpretation of Metaphysics E 3 
typically do so with some trepidation. The twenty-two lines that 
make up Aristotle’s analysis have been described as ‘obscure’, and 
it is hard to free oneself from the sense that the chapter has served as 
a kind of Rorschach inkblot on which readers have exercised their 
philosophical imaginations." 

This type of indeterminacy is not uncommon in the corpus— 
witness the dispute over De anima 3. 5. But E' 3 is especially terse, 
even for Aristotle, and the first three lines, which set the stage for 
the ensuing analysis, seem particularly problematic. The text of 
the manuscripts is not in doubt.” The issue is one of interpretation. 


© Karen Margrethe Nielsen 2017 


I wish to thank Carlo Natali and Cristina Viano for inviting me to the conference 
at the Maison Frangaise d’Oxford in May 2015 where I presented a first draft of 
this paper. I am grateful to Gail Fine for discussion at an early stage and to Lindsay 
Judson for handing me a hard copy of his 1998 paper (cited below) after the talk. 
Takashi Oki invited me to comment on a talk he gave in Oxford on 9 November 
2015 entitled ‘Accidental Causation in Metaphysics E 3’. Though we disagree over 
the implications of E 3 for determinism, the exchange prompted me to refine my 
own position. Finally, I wish to thank two anonymous readers, and the Editor of 
this journal, Victor Caston, for their judicious advice; the Editor deserves special 
thanks for his encouragement and patient stewardship. 


* 'The wide array of available interpretations is an embarrassment of riches, for 
it seems to suggest that we can make what we want of Aristotle’s words in E 3. No 
wonder, then, that the chapter has been the inspiration for some truly original and 
trailblazing work in Aristotle scholarship. On the face of it, E' 3 reads like a blank 
cheque. I borrow the Rorschach image from Christopher Shields’ description of DA 
3. 5 in the appendix to his Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy entry ‘Aristotle’s Psy- 
chology’, in E. N. Zalta (ed.), The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Spring 2016 
edn.) <http://plato.stanford.edu/archives/spr2o016/entries/aristotle-psychology/>. 

2 Apelt’s proposal of dvw for dvev at 1027°30 has not had much uptake. Ross de- 
letes vdcw 7} at 10272 in his edition of the text (W. D. Ross, Avistotle’s Metaphysics: 
A Revised Text with Introduction and Commentary [Metaphysics], 2 vols. (Oxford, 
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The indeterminacy is potentially assuaged by the availability of 
a parallel argument in Metaphysics K 8, which offers a promising 
elucidation of some of Aristotle’s most obscure claims. But the 
authorship of K 8 is disputed, so rather than help us slice through 
the Gordian knot of EF 3, K 8 arguably adds another layer of com- 
plexity to the interpretation of Aristotle’s claims.3 The same can be 
said for pseudo-Alexander’s commentary on Metaphysics Epsilon.* 
Richard Sorabji draws freely on the commentary in the chapter 


1924; corrected edn. 1953)), as does Jaeger, Aristotelis Metaphysica (Oxford, 1967), 
but this is unnecessary. 


3 On the authenticity of Metaphysics K see Ross, Metaphysics, xxv—xxvii. Jaeger 
defends K’s authenticity in Aristotle: Fundamentals of the History of his Develop- 
ment (Oxford, 1948), 209-12. More recently, V. Décarie argues for its authenticity 
in ‘L’authenticité du livre K de la Métaphysique’ and P. Aubenque against in ‘Sur 
Vinauthenticité du livre K de la Métaphysique’, in P. Moraux and J. Wiesner (eds.), 
Zweifelhaftes im Corpus Aristotelicum: Studien zu einigen Dubia. Akten des 9. Sympo- 
sium Aristotelicum (Berlin, 7-16. September 1981), Peripatoi, 14 (Berlin, 1983), 295—- 
317 and 318-44 respectively. Earlier sceptics include P. Natorp, ‘Uber Aristoteles’ 
Metaphysik K 1-8, 1065a26’, Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, 1 (1888), 178-93; 
A. Mansion, ‘Philosophie premiére, philosophie seconde et métaphysique chez Aris- 
tote’, Revue Philosophique de Louvain, 56 (1958), 165-221 at 209-21; and I. Diiring, 
Aristoteles: Darstellung und Interpretation seines Denkens (Heidelberg, 1966), 278. A. 
Madigan offers a survey of grounds on which K’s authenticity has been impugned in 
his introduction to Aristotle: Metaphysics Books B and K 1-2 (Oxford, 1999), XxxViii. 
He follows Ross in dismissing stylistic evidence as inconclusive (on this see further 
C. Rutten, ‘La stylométrie et la question de la Métaphysique K’ , Revue Philosophique 
de Louvain, 88 (1992), 486-96). Ross describes both the thought and the language of 
Kas ‘thoroughly Aristotelian’. What needs to be explained is rather the overlap with 
other parts of the corpus. The first part of K, up to 106526, contains a shorter version 
of Metaphysics BIE, while the second part, starting at 106526, contains material 
that tracks Physics 2, 3, and 5. However, the first part ‘is no mechanical paraphrase 
of BIE’, observes Ross, but rather an ‘independent handling of the same topics, 
omitting much (e.g. 100232—100375, 1007220-618, 1008*7—r2), rearranging much, 
and inserting nota little of its own (e.g. 1059°14—21, 30, 38, 1061*20-"3, 1065*14—21)’ 
(xxv—-xxvi). Ross maintains that ‘so long as the contents of K are recognized as Aris- 
totelian, it does not much matter whether the actual form is due to Aristotle or to a 
pupil who took down Aristotle’s lectures’ (ibid.). If K represents a student’s notes, it 
is not, however, from the same course of lectures that we have in B'E—Ross thinks 
it is too independent for that—but rather from a corresponding course given on an- 
other occasion, most likely earlier than BIE (ibid.). In his postscript to the second 
edition of Aristotle: Metaphysics, Books Gamma, Delta, and Epsilon [Gamma, Delta, 
and Epsilon] (Oxford, 1993), C. Kirwan calls the author of K 8 ‘a floundering inter- 
preter of F 3 as a whole’ (223). But this gratuitously presumes that the author of K 
is aiming to interpret BIE. It may rather be a student’s notes on an earlier lecture 
course by Aristotle, or may even be identical to that earlier lecture course, a possi- 
bility not excluded by the evidence. Either alternative would explain the ‘Platonic’ 
flavour of K 1-2, which Madigan lists as the only weighty reason for doubting K’s 
authenticity (xxxviii-xl). 

4 Alexandri Aphrodisiensis in Aristotelis Metaphysica commentaria, ed. M. Hay- 
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that introduces his argument in Necessity, Cause, and Blame (‘Do 
Accidents Have Causes’), and uses it to reconstruct Aristotle’s 
theory.5 However, pseudo-Alexander’s work was initially omit- 
ted from the Ancient Commentators on Aristotle series on the 
ground that it is spurious.° The lesson seems to be that one can 
learn something from reading spuria, but exactly what we can 
learn from reading pseudo-Alexander on F 3 is not immediately 
clear. Because of these and related problems, readers preface their 
analyses of EF 3 with apologetic notes. In 1849 Bonitz complains 
in his commentary ad loc. that ‘it is difficult to interpret matters 
which the philosopher himself has not explained with sufficient 
distinctness and thoroughness’.”? In his 1971 commentary Aris- 
totle: Metaphysics, Books Gamma, Delta, and Epsilon, Christopher 
Kirwan opens his analysis by noting that ‘This chapter has not yet 
received a satisfactory explanation.’ He repeats the judgement in 


duck (Berlin, 1891). Hayduck (p. v) argues that the commentary on Epsilon is 
spurious. 


5 R. Sorabji, Necessity, Cause, and Blame: Perspectives on Aristotle’s Theory 
(Ithaca, NY, 1980). See e.g. his acceptance of pseudo-Aristotle’s elaboration of 
Aristotle’s example (454. 36 ff. Hayduck) as one involving an accidental meeting 
between one Nicostratus and ‘ruffians’ at 9-10. 

6 In correspondence, Sorabji reveals that a full translation of pseudo-Alexander’s 
commentary for the Ancient Commentators on Aristotle series is in the works. In 
the original ‘Guide to the ACA Volumes’ the editor declares that only books 1-5 will 
be translated: ‘6-14 spurious, not being translated’ (p. 1). See <https://www.kcl.ac. 
uk/artshums/depts/philosophy/research/commentators/files/cag-guideA pro8.pdf> 
[accessed 26 Sept. 2016]. Sorabji’s reassessment is influenced by Pantelis Golit- 
sis’s recent article ‘Who Were the Real Authors of the Metaphysics Commentary 
Ascribed to Alexander and Ps.-Alexander? The Roles of Stephanus, Asclepius, 
Michael of Ephesus, and George Pachymeres’, in R. Sorabji (ed.), Aristotle Re- 
Interpreted: New Findings on Seven Hundred Years of the Ancient Commentators 
(London, 2016), 565-88. Golitsis argues that pseudo-Alexander’s commentary 
on book 6 (Epsilon), like that on books 1-5, should be attributed to Stephanus of 
Alexandria (7th cent. ap). Michael of Ephesus started his work only with book 7 
(Zeta). This has important ramifications, argues Golitsis, ‘For it is most likely that, 
as in the case of books 1-5 (Alpha—Delta), the anonymous professor [i.e. Stephanus] 
largely based his own commentary on book 6 (Epsilon) on the commentary by Alex- 
ander’ (583 n. 39). If Stephanus’ commentary reflects Alexander’s lost commentary 
on Epsilon, it may also reflect Alexander’s tendency to interpret Aristotle as an 
indeterminist, and specifically Alexander’s attempt to read Aristotle’s analysis of 
coincidence as an argument against Stoic determinism. See R. W. Sharples, Alex- 
ander of Aphrodisias: On Fate (London, 1983), 171. 18-174. 28, which illustrates 
Alexander’s anti-determinist take on Aristotle’s analysis of coincidental causes, 
spontaneity, and luck. The material covered by this stretch of On Fate reflects 
Physics 2. 4-6. 

7 H. Bonitz, Aristotelis Metaphysica, 2 vols. (1848-9; repr. Hildesheim, 1960), ii. 
292 (trans. Madigan). 
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the revised and expanded edition of his Clarendon commentary 
some twenty years later, stating that ‘Despite the appearance of 
many new studies since those words were written, I believe they 
are still true in 1992.’8 And Ross remarks in his commentary that 
‘Li]Jt cannot be maintained . . . that the chapter works out with 
any great clearness the thesis here put forward’.? Indeed, it is not 
even clear what Aristotle’s thesis is meant to be—and so there is 
disagreement not just over the detail of the argument, but also over 
its exact purpose. 

At the risk of adding yet another unsatisfactory account to the list 
of interpretations, let me, then, offer an analysis of Metaphysics E 3. 
My reading draws its inspiration partially from the analysis of K 8, 
which I consider to be Aristotelian in substance if not in form,*° and 
partially from Thomas Aquinas’ interpretation of EF 3 in his com- 
mentary on the Metaphysics, though I shall not appeal to authority. 
There are sound textual and philosophical reasons for favouring the 
main thrust of their readings over the dominant modern interpre- 
tations, which, despite considerable disagreement over individual 
steps, converge on one point, namely that Aristotle in the course of 
the argument ‘meets causal determinism head on’, to use Sorabji’s 
memorable phrase." 

Whether Aristotle in E 3 ‘meets determinism head on’, as most 
modern readers suppose, '” depends in part on what we take deter- 


8 Kirwan, Gamma, Delta, Epsilon, 222. ° Ross, Metaphysics, i. 362. 

to Thus accepting Ross’s argument summarized in n. 3 above without taking a 
stance on the hypothesis that K 8 may be a student’s notes on an earlier lecture course 
(covering material similar to E' 2-3), or the more radical proposal that it is identical 
to that earlier lecture course. 

™ Sorabji, Necessity, Cause, and Blame, 3. 1 do not here intend to give a systematic 
critique of Sorabji’s argument. For discussion see G. Fine, ‘Aristotle on Determi- 
nism: A Review of Richard Sorabji’s Necessity, Cause, and Blame’, Philosophical Re- 
view, 90 (1981), 561-79; C. Freeland, ‘Accidental Causes and Real Explanations’ 
[‘Accidental Causes’], in L. Judson (ed.), Aristotle’s Physics: A Collection of Es- 
says (Oxford, 1991), 49-72; D. Frede, ‘Accidental Causes in Aristotle’ [‘Accidental 
Causes’], Synthese, 92 (1992), 39-62 (esp. 52-5); and L. Judson, ‘What Can Happen 
When You Eat Pungent Food’ [‘What Can Happen’], in N. Avgelis and F. Peonidis 
(eds.), Aristotle on Logic, Language and Science (Thessaloniki, 1998), 185-203. 

™2 Defences of indeterminist readings can be found in Sorabji, Necessity, Cause, 
and Blame; D. Frede, ‘Aristotle on the Limits of Determinism: Accidental Causes in 
Metaphysics E 3’ (‘Limits of Determinism’], in A. Gotthelf (ed.), Aristotle on Nature 
and Living Things (Pittsburgh, 1985), 207-26; H. Weidemann, ‘Aristoteles und das 
Problem des kausalen Determinismus (Met. E 3)’ [‘Das Problem’], Phronesis, 31 
(1986), 27-50; C. J. F Williams, ‘Some Comments on Aristotle Metaphysics E. 2, 3’ 
[‘Some Comments’], Illinois Classical Studies, 11 (1986), 181-92; C. Natali, ‘Un 
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minism to be—the definitions of determinism are legion."3 What 
Aristotle does not attack, I shall argue, is the view that whatever 
happens is necessitated by antecedent causes, such that given these 
antecedent causes, the effect will obtain. Instead, he attacks a differ- 
ent thesis, namely the thesis that everything that happens has a per se 
cause. For when conjoined with the premiss that antecedent causes 
necessitate their effects, this view leads to the result that everything 
that happens, happens of necessity (ex anankés), a view that Aristotle 
eschews. Aristotle is not, then, aiming to reject the principle of 
sufficient antecedent conditions, nor does he deny that future events 
are conditionally necessary given what happened in the past. Instead 
he rejects the view that everything that happens has a per se (Rath’ 
hauto) cause; some causes are coincidental to their effects. 

The claim that everything that happens can be traced back to a 
per se cause differs from determinism in seeing every efficient cause 
as one that is tied to its effect by having it as an outcome that is 
‘aimed at’. That is, the cause is for the sake of the effect. If, by con- 
trast, there are coincidental causes, then not every cause is for the 
sake of the effect that it produces, even if the causal chain that pro- 
duces the effect fully determines the outcome. It is a further con- 
sequence of positing universal per se causation that no interference 
from external causal chains could ever avert or in any way influence 
the usual outcome, or even produce an unusual outcome. 

Establishing that the thesis of FE 3 concerns the existence of coin- 
cidental causes will require careful argument. But looking ahead at 


argomento aristotelico contro il determinismo’, Antiquorum Philosophia, 6 (2012), 
31-46; and, with important qualifications, Freeland, ‘Accidental Causes’, and C. Pa- 
nayides, ‘Aristotle on Incidental Causes and Teleological Determinism: Resolving 
the Puzzles of Metaphysics E 3’ [‘Resolving the Puzzles’], fournal of Philosophical 
Research, 37 (2012), 25-50. D. Frede defends a reading of E 2-3 that is compa- 
tible with causal determinism in her ‘Accidental Causes’, as does H. Ide, ‘Aristotle, 
Metaphysics 6. 2-3 and Determinism’ [‘Aristotle and Determinism’], Ancient Philo- 
sophy, 13 (1993), 341-54. 


3 Sorabji, Necessity, Cause, and Blame, ix, defines determinism as the view that 
‘whatever happens has all along been necessary, that is, fixed or inevitable’. This 
entails that whatever happens is ‘absolutely’ or ‘unconditionally’ necessary (neces- 
sary haplos). A standard definition of determinism makes a weaker claim, namely 
that everything that happens has a necessitating cause or causes (see Fine, ‘Aris- 
totle on Determinism’, 562). On Sorabji’s definition of determinism, everything that 
happens is necessary, whereas on the standard definition, everything that happens 
is necessitated without being absolutely necessary (see Ide, ‘Aristotle and Determi- 
nism’, 341). Sorabji’s own definition of determinism appears to change in the course 
of his analysis, as Fine notes. 
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K 8, its author explicitly treats the existence of coincidental causes 
as the thesis that needs to be proved, for he declares at the head 
of his argument that ‘evidently there are not causes and principles 
of the coincidental [tou kata sumbebékos ontos] of the same kind as 
there are of what is in its own right [tou Rath’ hauto ontos]’. ‘For’, 
he goes on to argue, ‘if there were, everything would be of necessity 
[ex anankés]’ (K 8, 1065°6-11, emphasis added). But ‘what is coin- 
cidental is not necessary, but rather indeterminate [aoriston]’. And 
of such things, says the author of K 8, ‘the causes are unordered and 
indefinite [atakta kai apeira ta aitia]’ (1065*24-6).'* Coincidences, 
then, have coincidental causes—causes that produce their effects 
neither always (aez) nor for the most part (hds epi to polu), but that 
nevertheless suffice to bring them about.'5 Like the author of K 8, 
Aquinas in his commentary takes Aristotle’s thesis in EF 3 to be that 
there are coincidental causes. Some things happen by coincidence 
rather than through per se causes, for if not, everything would hap- 
pen of necessity.'© Though Aristotle does not highlight the contrast 
between per se and coincidental causes at the head of his argument 
in FE 3, careful scrutiny of the argument and its context will reveal 
that this is indeed the main purpose of the argument. 

If this is correct, there is an interesting connection between Aris- 
totle’s objectives in Metaphysics E 3 and Physics 2. 8. While Aris- 
totle in Physics 2. 8 defends natural teleology against an opponent 


™ Throughout, I use Ross’s translation of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, in J. Barnes 
(ed.), The Complete Works of Aristotle (Princeton, 1983), with frequent modifica- 
tions, while the Greek is taken from Ross, Metaphysics (corrected, 1953). Transla- 
tions of the Physics are from Hardie and Gaye’s translation in Barnes. 

1s In ‘Aristotle, Teleology, and Reduction’, Philosophical Review, 101 (1992), 
791-825, S. Sauvé Meyer argues that the defence of teleology in Physics 2. 8 is com- 
patible with what she calls the ‘thesis of necessity’, viz. the thesis that material and 
efficient causes completely determine natural phenomena. On the view I shall de- 
fend in this paper, the defence of coincidental causes in E 3 is likewise compatible 
with a thesis of necessity, viz. the view that everything that happens is necessitated 
by antecedent efficient causes. 

"© He describes the purpose of E 3 as follows: ‘Having drawn his conclusions con- 
cerning coincidental being (ens per accidens), the Philosopher now rejects an opinion 
that would completely abolish this kind of being. For some men held that whatever 
comes to pass in the world has some proper cause [causa per se], and again that given 
any cause its effect necessarily follows. Hence, as a result of the connection between 
causes it would follow that everything in the world happens of necessity [ex neces- 
sitate] and nothing by coincidence [per accidens]. Therefore the Philosopher’s aim 
is to destroy this position’ (Book 6, Lesson 3, ‘Refutation of Those Who Wished 
to Abolish the Coincidental’, § 1191; trans. modified from J. P. Rowan (Chicago, 
1961), 25). 
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who thinks that apparently teleological processes occur by coin- 
cidence, his opponent in F 3 thinks that apparent coincidences— 
whether they occur in nature or in the sphere of human action— 
in fact result from processes that are teleological in so far as they 
tend ineluctably towards a definite result.'7 These positions are 
both eliminative—the first eliminates teleology in favour of univer- 
sal coincidence, the second eliminates coincidence and coincidental 
causes in favour of a universal teleology that makes all outcomes the 
result of ineluctable processes. Aristotle rejects both views in favour 
of a position that recognizes both per se and coincidental causes.'® 


2. The argument 


Before we are in a position to assess the implications of the argu- 
ment of E' 3, we need a better sense of its structure. I shall divide 
the argument of EF 3 into five stages, following Madigan. Since his 
divisions are uncontroversial, I shall take them over as stated. The 
argument runs as follows: 


(A) Initial statement of the thesis, 1027°29-30. 

(B) Assertion that the denial of this thesis would imply universal neces- 
sity, 1027°30-2. 

(C) A section of argument having to do with examples of cause-effect 
chains, 1027°32-1027°11. 

(D) Conclusion from the preceding argument, 1027>11—-14. 

(E) Closing remark, indicating uncertainty about the nature of the prin- 
ciple in question and calling for further investigation, 1027°14-16."9 


"7 Tn the context of discussing E 3, I shall use ‘teleological’ to denote that a process 
tends ineluctably towards a definite result; the thought that this result is good is not 
in play, as Aristotle’s example (a man’s death by violence or by disease) makes clear. 

8 It is not clear who the targets of Aristotle’s argument in E 3 were. Alexander 
accuses the Stoics of eliminating coincidence, but Aristotle’s target in E' 3 cannot 
have been Stoic determinism as such, but rather some (earlier) version of teleologi- 
cal determinism. In ‘Accidental Causes’, 60, D. Frede thinks that Aristotle in FE 3 
aims to reject Democritean mechanical necessity in favour of a theory of causality 
that distinguishes between what happens as a result of teleology and what happens 
as a result of accidental interruptions, a distinction Democritus cannot uphold since 
he denies natural teleology. While I am sympathetic to the main thrust of Frede’s 
argument, which, in a shift from her ‘Limits of Determinism’, interprets Aristotle’s 
position as compatible with some form of determinism, I do not see any reason to 
suppose that Democritus or other mechanists are Aristotle’s targets in E 3. 

9 T quote the description of the stages in A. Madigan, ‘Metaphysics E 3: A Modest 
Proposal’ [‘Modest Proposal’], Phronesis, 29 (1984), 123-36 at 124-5. 
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(A) 67 8 evoty dpyai Kal aitia yevnta Kat POapra avev Tod yiyveoOar Kai Pbei- 
peobat, davepdv. 


(B) ef yap py) tob7’, e€ dvayKys mav7’ ota, ef TO yryvouevou Kal POerpoevov 
pe) Kata oupPeByKos altidv Te avayKn etvar. 
(C) métepov yap €orat 708! 7 od; ed ye TOOL yevyTau: €f dé pw}, OV. TODTO SE eav GAAO. 
or ener en ey ee pile Taree , ee en 
Kal o0Tw OnAov O71 Gel ypovou apaipoupevou G70 TETTEPAGLLEVOU XpovoU HEEL ETL TO 
viv, MoTE 60! aTrobaveitat [vow 7] Bia, éav ye EE€ADN: TOdTO SE Edy Subyjan: ToUTO Sé 
ay» Rie gehen ap Compan , prota , 
éav aGAXo: Kal ovTws H&E Els 6 viv UTapxet, 7) Els THV yeyovdTwr TL. olov éav Supyon: 
ere , errr ieee, Woe 9 sag ee , f 
TovTo O€ €t €obier Spysréa: ToUTO 6’ TOL UTapyet 7 OV: WoT’ e€€ avayKns aToNaveiTaL 
H odk amrobaveirar. 6poiws dé Kav UTEepTNSHoN Tis Eis TA yevomeva, 6 adTOS Adyos- 
ws ey anes , on 1 Spat " ae \ 
HON yap UTapyet TOOTO ev Tit, Aéyw dE TO yeyovds: e€ avayKns dpa TaVTa €oTAL TA 
éodpeva, olov 76 drrobavetv Tov Cavta: Hon yap Tt yéyovev, olov Ta évavTia ev TH 
asia SVN abate MATOS 5 ayyo38 ee 
avT@. GAN ci voow 7 Bia, ovTw, GAN éav TOdi yévnTar. 
(D) dAAov dpa dtr pexps Twos Badiler dpyjs, avdty 8° odkére ets GAXO. Eotat otv 
4 Tob OméTep’ ervxXEV aUTy, Kal aiTwov TIS yevecews adTis AAO odber. 


(E) add’ ets apyiv motav Kat aitiov Trolov 4 dvaywyn 7 ToLavTn, TéTEpOV ws Eis 
dAnV 7 ws eis TO Ob Evena 7} Ws Eis TO KWHoaV, waALOTA CKETTEOV. 


A provisional translation (to be defended) runs as follows: 


(A) That there are principles and causes capable of coming into being and 
perishing without (going through a process of) coming into being and per- 
ishing is evident. 


(B) For otherwise, everything will be of necessity, if whatever comes to be 
and perishes must have some non-coincidental cause. 


(C) Will this be or not? It will, if this happens, and if not, not. And this 
will happen if something else does. And in this way, if time is constantly 
subtracted from a limited extent of time, it is clear that we will arrive at the 
present, so that this man will die [by illness or] by violence, if he goes out; 
and he will do this if he is thirsty; and he will be thirsty if something else 
happens. And in this way we come to what is now the case, or to something 
that happened in the past. For instance, he will go out if he is thirsty; and 
he will be thirsty if he eats spicy food. And this is either the case or not; 
so that he will of necessity die or (of necessity) not die. And likewise it’s 
the same account if one jumps over to the past. For this—I mean the past 
condition—is already present in something. Everything, therefore, that will 
be, will be of necessity, just as it is necessary that the man who lives will 
die. For something has already come to pass, i.e. the presence of contrar- 
ies in him. But whether he will die by disease or by violence is not already 
determined, but only if this comes to pass. 


(D) It is evident, then, that it [the anagogé] will go [back] to some prin- 
ciple, but this principle not to another. And this will be the principle of 
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what happens as the case may be, and there is no other cause of its coming 
to be. 


(E) But to what kind of principle and what kind of cause an anagogé of this 
sort leads, whether to matter or to that for the sake of which, or to an effi- 
cient cause, must be investigated especially. 


I shall not insist on the accuracy of the translation at this point, 
as that would prejudge a number of critical issues. I believe it is a 
defensible rendition of the argument, however. The translation is 
meant to be as open as the Greek will allow, even where I think we 
have reason to take Aristotle in a quite specific sense. 

Before I proceed to examine individual steps in the argument, let 
us consider the context in which the argument appears. The argu- 
ment follows hard on the heels of Aristotle’s discussion of coinci- 
dence in Metaphysics E 2. In E 2 Aristotle argues that there is no 
demonstration of what exists or comes to be by coincidence (kata 
sumbebékos).”° The builder does not study the coincidental proper- 
ties of the house—that it will please some but offend others (1026°6— 
10). Nor does the geometer study the coincidental properties of a 
triangle (10-14). Instead, they study what belongs to their subject 
matter in its own right—kath’ hauto—in virtue of what it is. The 
failure to distinguish between coincidental properties and proper- 
ties that belong to a subject in virtue of what it is leads to paralo- 
gisms, says Aristotle. Sophists exploit confusion over the status of 
coincidental unities when they play their eristic games (15-22). Al- 
luding to an example the details of which remain opaque, Aristotle 
notes that, unlike subjects that exist in their own right, coincidental 
unities are not generated or destroyed (622-4: trav ev yap dAAov tpd- 
Tov OvTwy €oTt yeveats Kal POopad, Tav be KaTA ouuPeBHKOs odK EoTW). 
Failure to note this point gives rise to sophistical puzzles.*’ Were 
nothing coincidental, Aristotle argues in E' 2, causes that produce 
their effects for the most part (hos epi to polu) would do so of neces- 
sity (ex anankes). Thus, the existence of ‘for the most part’ relations 
presupposes that coincidences are real, and vice versa.”* 

2° And consequently no theoretical science of it. But neither can it be the subject 
matter of practical or productive science, since these involve knowledge of principles 
that hold for the most part (E 2, 1026°3-5). 

2 Namely those that arise when we treat ‘musical man’ or ‘grammatical man’ 
as rigid designators while allowing that ‘musical’ and ‘grammatical’ are properties 
that subjects acquire at particular points in time (102627-32). See Williams, ‘Some 


Comments’, for a cogent analysis. Less plausibly, Ross ad loc. 
22 As Kirwan notes, we get the proof that coincidental states of affair occur in 
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The claim linking the denial of coincidence to necessity plays a 
pivotal part in the refutation of F 3; for it helps support Aristotle’s 
claim in E 2 that the cause (aztion) of what exists or comes to be kata 
sumbebéRos itself exists or comes to be kata sumbebeéRos (E 2, 1027°7— 
8; for similar claims see also Phys. 2. 3, 195°33—°6; 2. 5, esp. 197°17— 
24; 2. 8, 199°22-4). Indeed, if coincidences had not had coincidental 
causes, they would not be coincidences at all, but rather things that 
happen always (aez) and necessarily, and they would therefore be the 
subject matter of science. The two claims of EF 2 are therefore re- 
lated; EF 3 defends the existence of coincidental causes posited in E 2 
by refuting the contrary view through an argument that appeals to 
the necessitarian consequences?3 of denying the existence of causes 
that are not generated or destroyed (i.e. of denying that there are 
coincidental causes), another point introduced in FE 2. Any interpre- 
tation that loses sight of this connection has limited plausibility.*4 

In Physics 2. 5 Aristotle explains that just as there is per se (kath’ 
hauto) being and coincidental (kata sumbebékos) being, so too there 


1026°27-33: ‘Since, among things which are, some are always in the same state and 
are of necessity (not necessity in the sense of compulsion, but that which means the 
impossibility of being otherwise), and some are not of necessity nor always, but for 
the most part, this is the principle and this is the cause of the existence of the coin- 
cidental: for that which is neither always nor for the most part, we call coincidental’ 
(see also 1027°8-13 and 1027°15-18). In other words, if it is only in most cases that 
p, it must be true in some, but less than most, cases that not-p. The antecedent of 
‘this’ in ‘this is the principle and this is the cause’ is thus the existence of for-the- 
most-part relations. 


23 Aristotle’s explanation of what he means by ‘necessity’ in E 2, 10262732, and 
his illustrations of for-the-most-part relations and coincidences, indicate that these 
are not distinguished by temporal means: ‘aei’ does not quantify over moments in 
time, but rather over the conjunction of and relation between cause and effect. Ne- 
cessary causes are those that invariably produce their effects, and where the relevant 
effects are explained with reference to their causes. They share the latter, but not the 
former, feature with for-the-most-part causes, which are defeasible. On the view I 
will defend, coincidental causes do not invariably produce their effects, nor do they 
explain them as the result of a process, as for the most part causes do. 

24 Judson, ‘What Can Happen’, 186, remarks that though ‘F 2 and E 3 do not look 
like parts of a single, well-organised discussion’, we should ‘expect enough continu- 
ity and/or community of interest to make their juxtaposition reasonable’. I believe 
the connection is tighter than the rather tentative connection Judson posits. Scholars 
who treat the two as disconnected fail to see the point of # 3, and must disregard the 
central contention of E 2. Panayides, ‘Resolving the Puzzles’, 45, claims that ‘the 
entire chapter [E 3] seems to be out of place in the wider context of book E’, and 
conjectures that it was written before the Metaphysics and Physics, but inserted at 
the end of E 2 by a later editor. Panayides’ reasons for this conjecture seem slim, 
and he furthermore fails to explore the relevant evidence for continuity. 
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can be a per se cause and a coincidental cause (196°24-5). He recog- 
nizes two kinds of coincidental causation: 


(1) A produces B in virtue of some coincidental property C that 
A possesses. 

(2) A produces B in virtue of what it is to be A, and B is coinci- 
dentally C (see e.g. Phys. 2. 5, 196°24-7). 


An example of the latter kind of coincidental cause is the pastry 
cook who produces something wholesome. The pastry cook’s art is 
not for the sake of making wholesome food, since the pastry cook’s 
art aims at pleasure. But in making something pleasant, for instance 
carrot cake, a pastry cook may coincidentally produce a wholesome 
meal (£ 2, 1027°3—4). An example of the first kind of accidental cau- 
sation is the builder who produces health because he also happens 
to be a doctor. It is not qua builder that he produces health, but 
qua doctor, and so the builder is coincidentally the cause of health 
(1026537-1027°2). Most fundamentally, this means that the causal 
ancestry of a coincidence does not lead back to a per se cause. If A 
produces B by coincidence, B is not ultimately explicable in virtue 
of what it is to be A, whether A is a natural substance, an artefact or 
an artisan, or a decision to undertake some action with an objective 
(or a foreseeable result) other than B.?5 As we shall see, Aristotle 


25 S. Kelsey argues on the basis of the distinction between per se and coinciden- 
tal causes in the Physics that ‘Aristotle’s conception of efficient causality is broadly 
speaking teleological in structure’, since he ‘tends to conceive of all genuine causal 
processes on the model of house-building, so that, for him, part of what it is to be the 
cause of something is to be engaged in a kind of activity that is supposed to eventuate 
in things of that kind’. For Aristotle, ‘efficient causes do not cause so to speak every- 
thing that they cause (as we would say), but only those specific things they are “of a 
kind” or “nature” (pephuké) to cause; that is, it is only these things that they cause 
“unqualifiedly” and “per se” and “as such”’ (Kelsey, ‘The Argument of Metaphy- 
sics vi 3’ [Metaphysics vi 3’], Ancient Philosophy, 24 (2004), 119-34 at 121). Kelsey’s 
equation of unqualified and per se causes with ‘genuine’ efficient causes is unhelpful, 
however, for Aristotle treats coincidental causes as just as ‘real’ or ‘genuine’ efficient 
causes as per se causes in both the Physics and the Metaphysics. His point, rather, is 
that unlike coincidental causes, a per se cause is ‘of a kind’ to produce the relevant 
effect, so that we can say, not just that this particular A caused this particular B, but 
also that As cause Bs—in other words, there is a true generic teleological statement 
associated with per se causes and their effects (for example, it is true that ‘pastry 
cooks produce sweets’ since that is what their art is for) which is missing in the case 
of coincidental causes and their effects (it is false that ‘pastry cooks produce healthy 
food’—or even sticky fingers, since that is not what their art is for). Similarly for 
coincidental results of human decisions: a decision to dig a hole for a plant is not for 
the sake of finding a treasure (this holds even if finding a treasure often results from 
gardening in particular locations, e.g. at Delphi or Herculaneum). 
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adds a potentially important rider to his observation about coinci- 
dence and explanation at the end of FE 2, but we will have to return 
to that important passage in due course. Let this suffice by way of 
context. 

On the interpretation of F 3 that I favour, Aristotle here defends 
the existence of coincidence and coincidental causes by refuting the 
negation of this thesis, viz. the view that everything that happens, 
happens on account of a per se cause, and so as a result of a teleo- 
logical process leading up to it. For if all causes were always for 
the sake of the end that actually results, nothing could prevent any 
process from reaching its end, and nothing could bring about an 
outcome other than what the cause was for. The outcome would 
therefore obtain by necessity (ex anankés), as in the superlunary 
sphere. In the sublunary sphere, per se causes can fail to mani- 
fest their normal effects owing to impediments of different kinds. 
They can also produce unexpected outcomes owing to the intersec- 
tion of separate teleological processes, whether natural or agential. 
If there had been no coincidental causes, the distinction between 
per se causes that manifest their effects in each and every case and 
those that do so only normally (‘for the most part’) would collapse, 
and everything would happen of necessity. However, coincidences 
are real. As Aristotle proceeds to argue in the ‘anagdgeé’ or back- 
tracking argument of (C), not every future event can be traced back 
to the power of some per se cause. Indeed, the same is true of past 
and present events. For the purposes of Aristotle’s argument, it does 
not matter whether the coincidental causes are future or past, that 
is, whether we reason in future perfect or past perfect. For con- 
trary to what Sorabji, Weidemann, and Kelsey maintain, the argu- 
ment does not rely on an unstated premiss about the necessity of the 
past—or the present. Instead, it exposes the absurdity of supposing 
that we can reconstruct a teleological chain of causes leading up to 
every outcome and a teleological explanation of every property of 


every substance.?° 


26 In Judson’s reconstruction (‘What Can Happen’, 189), Sorabji (Necessity, 
Cause, and Blame, ch. 1) claims that Aristotle in FE 3 rejects the following argument 
by rejecting the truth of the second premiss: 


(i) The past and present are irrevocable, and so absolutely necessary. 

(ii) For any future event, there is a continuous chain of causes, each of which ne- 
cessitates the next, which leads from some present or past event to that future 
event. 
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3. Aristotle’s gambit 


Let us now turn to steps (A) and (B) of Aristotle’s argument, where 
he presents his thesis (A), followed by a counterfactual explanation 
of what would be the case, had that thesis been false (B). Under- 
standing the connection between the thesis in (A) and the counter- 
factual implication in (B) is crucial for understanding the overall 
arc of the argument. The backtracking argument in (C) has been 
the focus of most defenders of the standard anti-determinist read- 
ing of Aristotle’s argument, but it is only when we understand the 
connection between the claims in (A) and (B) that we can properly 
appreciate Aristotle’s objective in (C), and so his conclusion in (D). 

Aristotle launches his argument by making an observation that 
has puzzled some critics, but which appears to hold the key to the 
ensuing reduction. I shall consider various construals of the Greek 
in what follows: 


(A) 67 8 eioty dpyal Kal aitia yevnta Kat POapra avev Tob yiyvecBat Kai Pbei- 
pecbar, davepdv. (1027°29-30) 


On the most naive reading, this first line of E 3 involves a contra- 
diction—an inauspicious start if Aristotle ever made one.”7 
Assuming that Aristotle does not mean to posit the existence of 
principles and causes that ‘both come to be and perish without 
coming to be and perishing’, exactly what is his gambit meant to 
be? Kirwan, following a proposal of Ross’s, sees a contrast between 
causes and principles that go through a process of coming to be and 
perishing, and causes and principles that are instantaneous. This 
division, he argues, aligns with the division between per se and 


(iii) If X is absolutely necessary, and X necessitates Y, then Y is absolutely ne- 
cessary. 
(iv) Every future event is absolutely necessary. 


By contrast, I find no evidence to support Aristotle’s alleged endorsement of the con- 
ditional contained in (i) (‘If the past and present are irrevocable, then the past and 
present are absolutely necessary’). Nor do I discern any appeal to the supposed ab- 
solute necessity—or for that matter irrevocability—of the present and past anywhere 
in Metaphysics E. Aristotle’s claim in NE 6. 2, 1139°7-9, and Rhet. 3. 17, 141874-5, 
that the past is irrevocable does not entail that the past is absolutely necessary, for 
there are many things that are not up to us without thereby being absolutely neces- 
sary (e.g. things that are up to others; things that happen for the most part due to 
the nature of the subject; coincidences). 





27 Madigan, ‘A Modest Proposal’, 125. 
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coincidental causes—only per se causes go though a process of ge- 
neration and destruction, whereas coincidental causes do not. In- 
stead they arise ‘instantaneously’. To support this temporal read- 
ing, Kirwan expands the present infinitives in the first line, adding 
‘going through a process’ in square brackets to bring out the point.?® 
This yields: ‘it is obvious that there are origins and causes that are 
able to come to be and be destroyed without [going through a pro- 
cess of] coming to be and being destroyed’ (Gamma, Delta, and 
Epsilon, 71). Kirwan’s introduction of the word ‘able’ is meant to 
highlight that such origins and causes are possible. In principle, 
one could translate the verbal adjectives yevyrad and ¢@apra as fac- 
tive, stating that ‘there are principles and causes that come to be and 
are destroyed .. . etc.’. But since the point on the process reading 
is to establish that we cannot exclude the existence of such causes 
and principles, i.e. that they are possible, Kirwan maintains that the 
modal operator governs the entire ensuing clause from the verbal 
adjectives.?? On Kirwan’s temporal reading of (A), Aristotle rejects 
determinism in F 3 by asserting that some principles and causes 
arise instantaneously, without a chain of causes preceding them. 
These are the principles and causes of coincidences.?° 


28 Ross adds ‘process’ in his translation without indicating that this is his gloss on 
the text. See also J. Warrington, Aristotle’s Metaphysics (London, 1956). Kirwan 
places ‘process’ and ‘going through a process’ in square brackets at E 2 1026>22-4, 
and EF 3, 1027°29-30. The process reading can be traced back to pseudo-Alexander. 

29 Ide, ‘Aristotle and Determinism’, objects that this is an awkward rendition of 
the verbal adjectives, for, he claims, it is hard to see how the potentiality that they 
connote could have the ‘without’ clause within its scope. This is no doubt right, 
but as Judson observes, even if we cannot make sense of a construal on which the 
modality of yevnra governs dvev tod yiyvecOa, the standard process reading is not 
committed to it ‘since it is easy to understand “when they come to be” with “aneu 
tou gignesthai”’ (‘What Can Happen’, 189). 

3° Also Sorabji, Necessity, Cause, and Blame, 8, who takes Aristotle’s point to 
be that ‘certain kinds of accidental conjunction can enter as causes into a causal 
chain, and can stop that chain stretching back any further, because they lack (non- 
accidental) causes of their own’. However, since Sorabji (xi) thinks Aristotle’s causes 
are kinds of explanation, he argues that to be without a cause is not the same as to 
be ‘random’—Aristotle’s point is that the explanatory buck stops with coinciden- 
tal conjunctions, and this, he puzzlingly holds, commits Aristotle to indeterminism. 
For a critique of Sorabji’s account of Aristotelian causes see Freeland, ‘Accidental 
Causes’. As it is, I do not share Sorabji’s view of Aristotelian causes as belonging 
in the ordo cognoscendi. Some causes in the ordo essendi are also explanatory, though 
not every real cause is a good explanation: A can be a cause of B without being the 
best or even a good explanation of it, as in efficient-causal chains trailing off into 
the distant past. I take Aristotle’s view to be that coincidences are caused, capable 
of being explained, and necessitated, without therefore being absolutely necessary. 
The point in E 3 is that coincidences have coincidental causes which explain and ne- 
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C. J. F Williams defends an indeterminist reading by a different 
route. Instead of a temporal contrast, he takes Aristotle to draw a 
modal contrast between potential and actual principles and causes 
in the opening line. Williams highlights the alleged contrast by in- 
serting ‘actually’ in angle brackets at the critical point in his trans- 
lation of passage (A): “That there are principles and causes which 
are capable of coming to be and perishing without (actually) com- 
ing to be and perishing is clear’. On Williams’ reading, Aristotle 
seeks to establish the existence of unrealized possibilities—principles 
and causes that are capable of coming to be and perishing without 
actually coming to be and perishing.3' Williams proceeds to argue 
that FE 3 restricts the necessity of having a cause to non-coincidental 
comings to be and ceasings to be: ‘The way is therefore open for 
the backward-stretching chain of causality to come to an end with 
an accidental coming to be’ (183). This is the import of Aristotle’s 
claim in (D), says Williams. 

We do not have reason to accept Williams’ reading of (A), how- 
ever. For as Judson observes, his argument against the process read- 
ing relies on a ‘virtually impossible construal’ of yevnta kat d0apra 
dvev Tod yiyvecBat Kal POeipecbat, and it ignores the parallels between 
this construal in E 3 and the earlier occurrence in E 2, 1026521-4, 
as well as claims of the same sort elsewhere in the Metaphysics (Jud- 
son discusses Z 15, 1039°23-7; H 3, 1043°14-18; H 5, 1044>21-2, 
as well as discussions in A 3, 1069°35-6, and Z 8). Does this re- 
commend the temporal reading by default? It does not, for we may 
accept Kirwan’s process gloss without thereby being forced to attri- 
bute to Aristotle the contrast between causes and principles that go 
through a process of coming into being and perishing and those that 
come into being and perish iv an instant. Some causes and principles 
do not go through a process of coming into being, but that does 
not mean that they appear instantaneously, without any preceding 
causal chain. Instead, causes and principles that do not go through 
a process of coming into being are coincidental causes. Such causes 
are not the completion of a process. As such, they lack per se causes, 


cessitate them. This is another way of saying that they are not caused, explained, or 
necessitated by a process which leads up to them. 


3™ Williams’ modal reading is defended by Ide, ‘Aristotle and Determinism’, 
though unlike Williams, Ide thinks Aristotle’s position in E 3 is compatible with 
determinism and not a refutation of it, and so (B) thus read is not the starting point 
of an argument against determinism. 
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which importantly is not the same as being uncaused. Just as there is 
no explicit contrast between potential and actual causes and prin- 
ciples in (A), there is no mention of ‘instantaneous’ causes in the 
relevant passage, and Aristotle’s argument needs neither.3? How- 
ever, both the immediate context (E 2) and the details of Aristotle’s 
examples recommend reading (A) to assert the existence of non- 
teleological causes and principles—causes and principles that are 
not part of a process that brought them about. 

We can preserve Kirwan’s gloss on the present infinitives, then, 
and accept his insertion of ‘process’ in square brackets, while reject- 
ing the temporal contrast between things that are caused by pro- 
cesses and things that are caused instantaneously. And this means 
that the reason for seeing an indeterminist argument in the making 
in (A) disappears. The contrast Aristotle has in mind is between 
per se causes on the one hand, which are the causes of processes for 
the sake of some end, and coincidental causes on the other, which 
are not for the sake of what results. In particular, such causes do 
not initiate teleologically ordered sequences of events, where earlier 
events are explicable with reference to the future states of affairs to 
which the process naturally leads. But this does not mean that they 
do not necessitate their effects. Nor does it mean that these causes 
are instantaneous. The point of Aristotle’s gambit is not that some 
causes and principles are unrealized or ‘dead ends’ causally speak- 
ing, but rather that not all causes produce their effects in a teleolo- 
gically ordered way. Some effects come into being independently of 
any one goal-directed process. And theirs are the kinds of cause and 
principle that Aristotle exemplifies in the backtracking argument in 
passage (C). Kirwan is right, then, about the grammar and one half 
of Aristotle’s claim, but he does not get the contrast right, and so 
draws the wrong lesson from Aristotle’s argument. 


4. Implications of denying the thesis 


In the next section (B), Aristotle draws out the consequence of the 
negation of the thesis he has just stated, in a sentence that has also 
given rise to competing construals in the literature: 


2 Ag ih otk 9) oer be poy 9 , , , 
(B) ef yap pn tob7’, €€ avayKyns mavT’ €orat, ef TO yryvopevou Kal POepopevov 
py KaTA ovpBeBnKos aitidv TL dvayKy Elva. (1027°30-2) 


32 On this point see also Panayides, ‘Resolving the Puzzles’, 28. 
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The major question is how this consequence follows from the ne- 
gation of the claim contained in (A), and what, precisely, the con- 
sequence is supposed to be. The first part of the counterfactual 
claim is straightforward: here Aristotle says that if such principles 
and causes do not exist, then everything will be of necessity. The 
necessity in question is absolute—Aristotle says that everything will 
be necessary, just like movements in the superlunary sphere. He 
does not argue that everything will be necessitated in the sense re- 
quired for determinism. Exactly how the subordinate conditional 
clause should be parsed is less clear. Assuming that the second con- 
ditional clause provides a clarification of Aristotle’s original thesis 
by stating what would be the case if it were not true, Kirwan plau- 
sibly renders the whole claim as follows: ‘For otherwise everything 
will be of necessity, if whatever is [in process of] coming to be 
and being destroyed necessarily has some cause non-coincidentally.’ 
That is, if what is [in the process of ] coming to be and being des- 
troyed must be traced back to the power of some non-coincidental 
cause, then everything that comes to be and perishes does so of ne- 
cessity, and everything will be of necessity. 

Kirwan assumes that the subordinate conditional clause states a 
view Aristotle accepts, namely that what is generated and destroyed 
by a process has a non-coincidental cause—exactly as EF 2 leads us to 
expect. Williams maintains that Aristotle’s point is stronger, how- 
ever, for he observes that we may take ‘xara ovpBeByKéds’ not with 
‘airedv tv but rather with ‘rod yuyvopevov Kai dOetpouevov’, such that 
the sentence reads, ‘if there must be some cause of what comes to 
be and perishes non-accidentally’. Williams takes this to support a 
view according to which accidents do not have causes at all; on his 
reading, the purpose of the sentence is to state that determinism is 
false. 

The problem with Williams’ reading is that Aristotle is not ar- 
guing in EF 3 that coincidences lack causes. He is arguing, rather, 
that coincidences have coincidental causes. And that is as we should 
expect, since Aristotle refers to the causes of coincidences multiple 
times in the course of Epsilon, and pinpoints the causes of particular 
coincidences when expounding his examples. If, then, Aristotle had 
meant to defend some kind of indeterminism in EF 3, he would have 
had to do it by way of showing that coincidental causes themselves 
lack causes. We may think that (D) establishes precisely this point. 
But as I shall show, we can make sense of Aristotle’s summary in 
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(D) without holding, as Aristotle has been said to hold, that co- 
incidental causes lack causes altogether. Instead, he is arguing that 
they lack a particular kind of cause, viz. a per se cause. As in the case 
of (A), we may thus retain the sense of Kirwan’s translation of (B) 
without inferring that such causes are ‘instantaneous’. Aristotle’s 
point is not that unless there are instantaneous causes, everything 
that happens, happens of necessity. Instead he argues that unless 
there are causes that produce their effects teleologically, by way of 
a process that leads up to them, everything that happens, happens 
of necessity. 

There can be gignomena without a per se cause in at least two 
different ways: the failure of a per se cause to achieve its hos epi to polu 
or ‘for the most part’ effect (e.g. the doctor not achieving a cure), 
and the intersection between two or more independent lines of per se 
causation that combine to produce a result that is coincidental to 
the per se causes of both (or all) the per se causal processes.33 In the 
first instance, something—recalcitrant matter, the weather, a fink— 
prevents the per se cause from producing its usual effect: in the words 
of the Physics, the effect of the per se cause will occur unless something 
prevents it, and this ‘something’ is a coincidental cause relative to 
the per se causal process. The existence of coincidental causes thus 
explains how per se causes can fail to manifest their normal effects. 
If this had not been possible, the distinction between what happens 
for the most part and what happens always would collapse: the 
causes of per se processes in the sublunary sphere would have the 
same modality as in the superlunary sphere. It also explains why 
the intersection of two (or more) teleological processes may produce 
coincidental results in addition to or instead of the results aimed at 
in any of the processes taken separately. In the case of intersections, 
coincidences occur if the intersections themselves lack a per se cause, 
as when a man who comes to the market chances upon his debtor and 
collects the debt. The fact that there is no over-arching teleology in- 
volved in the chance encounter does not mean that it lacks sufficient 
antecedent conditions for coming to be, for the simultaneity of the 
debtor’s and the creditor’s trips to the market is sufficient to ensure 
that they meet. It does, however, entail that the encounter lacks a 
per se cause, which it would have had, had they decided to meet at the 
market or had they normally shopped at the same time (for instance, 
if they were both in the habit of shopping during their lunch break). 


33 T am grateful to an anonymous reader for this way of stating the point. 
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The cause of their encounter is therefore what happens as the case 
may be (to hopoter’ etuchen), a type of cause that Aristotle contrasts 
with what happens on account of nature (phusis), necessity (ananké), 
or mind (nous, more specifically through the agent’s deliberation and 
decision: NE 3. 3, 1112°31-3).34 

Aristotle is not, then, in E' 3 aiming to reject the view that 
whatever happens has sufficient antecedent causes, nor is he at- 
tempting to prove that there are ‘fresh starts’ in the universe. If 
Aristotle had intended to establish the existence of coincidental 
causes by means of a proof that causal determinism is false, he 
would have failed. For first, his account of coincidences and their 
causes in the Metaphysics is compatible with causal determinism, 
as Harry Ide has shown. Second, Aristotle identifies causes for 
coincidences in most of his examples. Furthermore, most—if not 
all—of these have causes that may themselves be captured by some 
law covering what happens always or for the most part, even if it 
is a covering law that cites material or efficient causes rather than 
teleological ones. Either Aristotle gave wildly inept illustrations 
of his own claims, or his theory of coincidences is more complex 
than is typically recognized. These points should make us sus- 
picious of indeterminist interpretations of sections (C) and (D). 
But if ‘meeting determinism head on’ (Sorabji) is not the purpose 
of (C) and (D), we need to find an alternative reading of these 
sections. 


34 Aristotle’s discussion of chance (tuché@) and spontaneity (to automaton) in Phy- 
sics 2. 4-6 concerns a subset of things that come to be owing to coincidental causes, 
namely those that happen in the sphere of things for the sake of something without 
resulting from a teleological process, whether natural or caused by human decision: 
‘It is clear that events which belong to the general class of things that may come 
to pass for the sake of something, when they come to pass not for the sake of what 
actually results, and have an external cause, may be described as “from spontaneity”. 
These spontaneous events are said to be from chance if they have the further cha- 
racteristics of being the objects of decision and happening to agents capable of de- 
cision’ (2. 6, 197°18—-22). About the latter, Aristotle says, ‘Things of this kind, when 
they come to pass coincidentally, are said to be by chance. For just as a thing is 
something either in virtue of itself or coincidentally, so may it be a cause’ (2. 5, 
19623-5). And later: ‘Both are then, as I have said, coincidental causes—both 
chance and spontaneity—in the sphere of things which are capable of coming to 
pass not simply, nor for the most part and with reference to such as might come 
to pass for the sake of something’ (2. 5, 197°32—-5). The example Aristotle gives in 
E 3 concerns a chance event, since the outcome (the man’s death) is not an object of 
choice for him. 
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5. Coincidence in 4 30 


That being a coincidental cause is not the same as being an uncaused 
cause or an instantaneous cause can be seen from Aristotle’s account 
of coincidences in A 30, the concluding chapter of his philosophi- 
cal lexicon. Though I find Harry Ide’s overall interpretation of E 3 
unpersuasive (since he accepts Williams’ claim that Aristotle here 
seeks to prove the possibility of unrealized possibilities, and thereby 
the existence of coincidental causes and principles), I nevertheless 
agree with Ide that the existence of coincidental causes is compa- 
tible with determinism and the view that everything is necessitated 
by prior causes. 

To see why, consider his analysis in 4 30, which immediately 
precedes the discussion of coincidence in Epsilon. I shall assume 
that its account of coincidence, rather than the slightly different ac- 
count of coincidence in Posterior Analytics 1. 4, is presupposed in 
Aristotle’s discussion in E 3. 

In 4 30 Aristotle notes that there are two types of coincidence. 
‘Coincidence’ can refer either to 


(1) what belongs to a thing and can be truly asserted, but neither 
of necessity nor for the most part (1025°14-15: 6 bmdpyeu wev 
tw Kal GAnbes eimetv, od pévto. ott’ €€ dvadyKns ote (ws) emi 


76 Todd), 
or to 


(II) what belongs to a thing per se, though it is not present in its 
essence (1025*31—2: ofov 60a Umdpye ExdoT@ Kab’ avTo jt) ev 


mow 
Th ovoia ovra). 


The latter kind of necessity is illustrated with the familiar example 
of a triangle’s interior angles summing to two right angles: having 
interior angles summing to two right angles is a necessary conco- 
mitant of what it is to be a triangle, such that anything that is a 
three-sided plane figure will necessarily have the equivalent of two 
right angles, though this is not the nature of triangle. 

Necessary concomitants drop out of the discussion in Epsilon. 
Here, when Aristotle speaks of ‘coincidence’, he has the first kind 
in mind. However, Aristotle’s mention of per se coincidences in A 30 
highlights an important point: for it explains the import of his de- 
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finition of coincidence in the first sense. Coincidences of the first 
type do not belong to their subject by necessity or for the most part, 
because they are not caused by what it is to be those subjects. Aris- 
totle associates this with their belonging to the subject only in a 
particular place or at a particular time, which is a potentially mis- 
leading observation, if we take it to yield a purely quantitative sense 
of ‘neither by necessity nor for the most part’. Though I shall not 
here rehearse the debate between defenders of the ‘absolute’ and 
‘relative frequency’ accounts of what happens for the most part— 
‘hos epi to polu’—lI take it that the decisive issue is not, in the final 
analysis, one of numbers of occurrences, whether absolute or rela- 
tive, but rather whether some property type belongs to a subject 
type owing to what it is to be this kind of subject.35 What matters, 
then, is not whether the property belongs to the subject always or 
for the most part in the quantitative sense, but whether there is a 
per se connection between the being of the subject and the property, 
such that the property belongs to the subject in virtue of what the 
subject is (in the case of substances, it does not matter whether the 
property belongs to the subject by being part of its essence or as a 
necessary concomitant of it). Aristotle puts the point as follows: 


6 Tt ay Urdapyyn pev, GAAA 7H Side TOdL Hv 7} viv 7 evrabOa, ovpBeByKos eorat. 
(A 30, 1025°23-4) 
A property which belongs to a subject, but not because the subject is just 


this subject, or the time this time, or the place this place, will be a coinci- 
dence. 


This means that even if some events in the superlunary sphere, such 
as solar eclipses, take place only at particular times and particular 
places, they are still necessary, since the positions of the sun and the 
moon relative to the earth necessitate the eclipse. The moon’s being 


35 D, Frede (‘Accidental Causes’, 57) distinguishes between the coincidental fea- 
tures of subjects (and substances) on the one hand, and coincidental features of causal 
processes on the other; Aristotle’s analysis in 4 30 sometimes elides this distinction 
and treats the former as a model for understanding the latter. For discussion of what 
it means to happen ‘for the most part’ see Ide, ‘Aristotle and Determinism’; also 
Judson, ‘Chance and “Always or For the Most Part” in Aristotle’, in Judson (ed.), 
Aristotle’s Physics, 73-100; D. Frede, ‘Accidental Causes’; T. H. Irwin, ‘Ethics as 
an Inexact Science: Aristotle’s Ambitions for Ethical Theory’, in M. Little and B. 
Hooker (eds.), Moral Particularism (Oxford, 2000), 100-29; K. M. Nielsen, “The 
Private Parts of Animals: Aristotle on the Teleology of Sexual Difference’, Phronesis, 
53 (2008), 373-405, and the reply in J. Karbowski, ‘Slaves, Women and Aristotle’s 
Natural Teleology’, Ancient Philosophy, 32 (2012), 323-50. 
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in this position relative to the sun and the earth is what makes the 
eclipse an eclipse. 

A coincidence, then, is something that belongs to a subject not 
in virtue of what the subject is. Thus, in the case of future events, 
as long as a causal chain is not traceable back to a per se cause, the 
event in question will be coincidental. 

Aristotle’s examples of coincidences in A 30 are familiar. It is a co- 
incidence that a man finds a treasure while digging a hole for a plant 
in his garden, for he did not dig for this purpose, nor do people usu- 
ally find treasure when they dig holes for plants in their garden.3° 
Digging holes for plants is not a per se cause of finding treasure. In 
this case, the finding of the treasure is due to the man’s intention 
to dig (prohairesis), but not as a per se cause, for he dug for the sake 
of making a hole for his plant, not for the sake of finding treasure. 
Thus, the example conforms to the pattern ‘A produces B in virtue 
of some accidental property C, that A possesses’, where A is dig- 
ging a hole for a plant, B is finding the treasure, and C is digging 
where the treasure happens to be buried. It is a coincidence if a man 
goes to Aegina, not in order to get there, but because he was car- 
ried this way by a storm or captured by pirates. Thus, he arrives 
in Aegina by coincidence rather than by choice, which would have 
been a per se cause had he been successful in reaching his destin- 
ation. In this example, setting out for his destination—let us say 
Piraeus—coincidentally causes him to end up in Aegina because it 
causes him to be at sea at the time and place where the storm or 
the pirates strike. Thus, A causes B per se, but B is coincidentally 
C, and C causes a further result D, namely his arrival in Aegina. 
In F 2 and 3 Aristotle adds further examples. Cold weather during 
the dog days is a coincidence, as this happens neither always nor for 
the most part. The builder who heals does so not in so far as he is a 
builder, but because he coincidentally is a doctor. And if the pastry 
cook happens to make wholesome pastries, this is a coincidental re- 
sult, for it is not part of the art of pastry cooking to produce health. 
Even if most builders were also doctors or most pastries were whole- 
some, the effect would still be coincidental, since it is not part of the 
being of the subject to produce these results. 

So far, there is no reason to assume that admitting the existence 
of coincidental properties or events commits Aristotle one way or 


36 Except, perhaps, in exceptional circumstances—viz. they live in the village 
perched on top of the old holy site at Delphi prior to excavations. 
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another with respect to determinism. Failing to have a per se cause 
is not the same as being undetermined by prior causes. 

In fact, as should be clear, Aristotle identifies the cause of the co- 
incidence in each of the examples I have cited. In the case of the 
gardener, the cause of his finding the treasure is the digging a hole 
for a plant, in so far as it takes place where the treasure is buried. 
This is the efficient cause of the discovery. Though the digging it- 
self has a purpose, it is not finding the treasure, and so, relative to 
this outcome, the digging is a mere efficient cause. In the case of the 
pilot, the cause is the storm or the pirates. Though he set out with 
a destination in mind, and this puts him in harm’s way, it was not 
for the sake of being kidnapped or shipwrecked that he set sail. In 
the case of the unseasonable weather, the cause is presumably me- 
teorological, and in the case of coincidental properties such as the 
musical person being pale, the cause is material. 

As his examples make clear, Aristotle does not deny that there is 
an explanation for coincidental properties or events—his point is 
rather that this explanation cannot be referred to some underlying 
per se cause, namely what the subject is for or out to accomplish. 
Second, if Aristotle had meant to argue that coincidences are un- 
determined, he would have had to hold, for example, that one and the 
same chain of events is undetermined if described from the perspec- 
tive of one teleological process (the pilot’s), but determined from 
the perspective of another (the pirates’) or undetermined with re- 
spect to type of cause (e.g. final causality in the case of unseasonable 
weather), but determined when described from the perspective of 
another kind of cause (e.g. efficient or material causality causing the 
unseasonable weather), as his definition of a coincidence in J 30 and 
his claims about their causes reveal. Consider Aristotle’s remarks 
about the Aegina case. In Ross’s translation: 


There is no definite cause for an accident, but a chance cause, i.e. an inde- 
finite one. Going to Aegina was an accident, if the man went not in order 
to go there, but because he was carried out of his way by a storm or cap- 
tured by pirates. The accident has happened or exists,—not in virtue of 
itself, however, but of something else; for the storm was the cause of his com- 
ing to a place for which he was not sailing, and this was Aegina. (4 30, 
1025°24-30) 


However, it seems at least peculiar to say that arriving in Aegina 
when one set sail for Piraeus is causally undetermined if viewed re- 
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lative to the sailor’s intention, but causally determined if viewed 
relative to the direction of the wind or the intent of the pirates. 
Whether the event is causally determined or not depends on the 
existence of a causal chain producing the result, viz. the pilot set- 
ting out in a storm or his being overtaken by pirates. The fact that 
his intention did not determine the end result does not, of course, 
prove that nothing did, even if the weather conditions were extraor- 
dinary or the sailing usually smooth.3” And perhaps more impor- 
tantly, it does not preclude that there are reasons why there was a 
storm that day or why the pirates were out to overtake vessels.3® If 
Aristotle meant to deny determinism, that would require that one 
and the same event could not be treated as coincidental relative to 
some antecedent event x, but non-coincidental relative to another 
event y. However, a brief remark at the end of FE 2 (1027°22-6) 
might suggest that as far as Aristotle is concerned, no event is a 
coincidence haplos.39 Though coincidences, as exceptions to what 
normally happens, lack per se causes when viewed under one as- 
pect, and hence are not the subject matter of the enquiry that deals 
with this kind of normal relation, they may nevertheless be the sub- 
ject matter of some further demonstration through efficient or ma- 
terial causes, provided that the exception to the wider rule is itself 
lawlike—that is, provided that the exception to the wider rule is 
explicable in terms of some further law that obtains in virtue of a 
regular explanatory relationship between two types of property or 
event. And this relationship could in principle be the subject matter 
of science in a wider sense. Thus, in the case of the sailor, a skilled 
meteorologist might have predicted that the ship would end up in 
Aegina, given antecedent weather conditions. Relative to the pilot’s 


37 That is presumably why Aristotle alludes to the example of being carried away 
by pirates or storms in his explication of force in Nicomachean Ethics 3. 1, for in 
such cases the principle (arché) of the movement of your limbs is said to be wholly 
external. 

38 T here concur with D. Frede’s judgement in ‘Accidental Causes’, 52 ff. 

39 The concluding passage of EF 2 reads: “That there is no science of the coinci- 
dental is obvious; for all science is either of that which is always or of that which is 
for the most part. For how else is one to learn or to teach another? The thing must 
be determined as occurring either always or for the most part, e.g. that honey water 
is useful for a patient in fever is true for the most part. But one will not be able to 
state when that which is contrary to this happens, e.g. ‘on the day of new moon’; 
for then it will be so on the day of the new moon either always or for the most part; 
but the coincidental is contrary to this. We have stated, then, what the coincidental 
is and from what cause it arises, and that there is no science which deals with it’ 
(1027719-28). 
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intention, the event was a coincidence, but relative to the subject 
matter of meteorology, it was not.*° 

Aristotle seemingly acknowledges this possibility at the end of 
FE 2, for he here suggests that exceptions may themselves fall under 
general rules. Suppose that it is the case that ‘honey water is good 
for fever except at new moon’. If what happens at new moon hap- 
pens either always or usually, there may be a further law that ex- 
plains the effects of honey water at new moon. The thing that blocks 
the usual effect from manifesting—the impediment—may itself be 
causally explicable in terms of material or efficient causation. 

In his commentary on the final lines of E: 2, Ross remarks: 


This clause is very important, for it is perhaps the only place in which Aris- 
totle implies the view that there is nothing which is objectively accidental. 
There are events which present themselves as accidents, i.e. as unintelli- 
gible exceptions, but if we knew more about them we should know that 
they obey laws of their own. Elsewhere Aristotle speaks as if there were 
events which are sheer exceptions and below the level of knowledge; here 
he admits that they are merely beyond our present knowledge.* 


This is probably too strong—the fact that some coincidences may 


4° Aristotle’s reference to the ‘aoriston’ cause of a coincidence reflects his claims 
in Physics 2. 5: ‘That which is a per se cause is determinate, but the coincidental 
cause is indeterminable, for the possible attributes of an individual are innumer- 
able’ (196°27-9; trans. modified from Hardie and Gaye). Considering the man who 
accidentally collects subscriptions for a feast when he comes to the market, Aris- 
totle remarks, ‘It is necessary, no doubt, that the causes of what comes to pass by 
chance be indefinite; and that is why chance is supposed to belong to the class of 
the indefinite and to be inscrutable to man, and why it might be thought that, in 
a way, nothing occurs by chance. For all these statements are correct, as might be 
expected. Things do, in a way, occur by chance, for they occur coincidentally and 
chance is a coincidental cause. But it is not the cause without qualification of any- 
thing; for instance, a housebuilder is the cause of a house; coincidentally, a flute 
player may be so. And the causes of the man’s coming and getting the money (when 
he did not come for the sake of that) are innumerable. He may have wished to see 
somebody or been following somebody or avoiding somebody, or may have gone 
to see a spectacle. Thus to say that chance is unaccountable is correct. For an ac- 
count is of what holds always or for the most part, whereas chance belongs to a 
third type of event. Hence, since causes of this kind are indefinite, chance, too 
is indefinite. (Yet in some cases one might raise the question whether any chance 
fact might be the cause of the chance occurrence: for example, the fresh air or the 
sun’s heat may be the cause of health, but having one’s hair cut cannot be; for 
some coincidental causes are more relevant to the effect than others)’ (Phys. 2. 5, 
197°8-25). Aristotle’s argument in the last lines indicates that coincidences have ex- 
planations, and that not just any coincidence or coincidental property explains a 
chance happening. But what the relevant explanation is must be determined case 
by case. 

41 Ross, ad loc. (i. 361). 
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be explicable relative to causes that can be captured in laws does 
not mean that all can. But even if we grant, pace Ross, that not all 
coincidences are due to lawlike relationships (an objection raised by 
Kirwan and Sorabji), it is still striking that many of Aristotle’s ex- 
amples of coincidences in the Metaphysics are readily explicable if 
we merely relate the event to the right antecedent principles. And 
there is no need to suppose that these causes and principles are 
themselves uncaused. If this is right, then the causes of coincidences 
could not be uncaused in any straightforward way. Having an in- 
determinate (aoriston) cause is not the same as having a cause that 
is itself uncaused. 

The implications of Aristotle's acknowledgement at the end of 
E'2 have not been brought to bear on his argument in FE 3. I believe 
that taking the final lines about honey water into account allows 
us to understand the otherwise cryptic remark that closes EF 3— 
labelled (E) above—where Aristotle asks, after examining coinci- 
dental causes, whether these are material, final, or efficient, and 
states that this is very much in need of investigation (malista skep- 
teon). Though he does not undertake that important enquiry in 
Epsilon, the remark makes little sense if we adopt the dominant 
indeterminist reading of the chapter. For there is simply no rea- 
son to suppose that these kinds of cause, as what interferes with 
per se causes or produces effects in their own right through the 
intersection of different teleological processes, themselves are un- 
caused. This explains why most indeterminist readers simply leave 
it out, and close their analysis of the chapter before Aristotle has 
said his final word.** If, however, we keep in mind the purpose of 
the chapter, namely to explain how coincidences have coincidental 
causes, then the reference to the material, efficient, and final causes 
makes eminent sense. The list indicates that coincidences can have 
any number of causes—the cause is ‘indeterminate’, as Aristotle 
puts it, and so it must be determined case by case why the coinci- 
dence occurs. In some cases it is due to the matter, in others, merely 
efficient causes that exert their force (winds), in yet others, the in- 
tersection of final causes (pilots’ and pirates’ intentions). 

Now, one might object that the coincidence is not landing in 
Aegina, full stop, or producing a healthy result, or finding a trea- 
sure, but rather landing-in-Aegina-when-setting-sail-for-Piraeus, 


42 Indeed, in his analysis of E 3 Sorabji does not even include the line in his ‘full’ 
quotation of the argument (Necessity, Cause, and Blame, 7). 
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producing-health-while-baking-cakes, and finding-a-treasure- 
when-digging-a-hole-for-a-plant. Are there explanations for these 
events, thus construed? I do not see why Aristotle should deny 
that there is—namely the conjunction of the gardener’s digging in 
his bed and the treasure having been buried there, the conjunction 
of the pilot’s setting sail at time t for Piraeus and northerly winds 
brewing at ¢, or the conjunction of a cake’s being delicious and its 
being healthy. There is no underlying per se cause for the conjunc- 
tion of these states or events, but there are still antecedent sufficient 
conditions why they obtained, namely the conjunction of the re- 
levant causes. Thus, nothing Aristotle says about coincidences in 
A 30 or E 2 suggests that he rejects determinism. 


6. The backtracking argument 


This leads us to the backtracking argument contained in (C) of 
E'3. Does it involve Aristotle meeting determinism ‘head on’? Here 
Aristotle introduces what appears to be an example of what has later 
become known as an ineluctable causal chain. It will pay to consider 
the steps of Aristotle’s argument in detail, before we consider the 
purpose of the argument. The example concerns a nameless man 
who one day happens to eat a spicy meal. The spice makes him 
thirsty, and he leaves his house to find something to drink. As a 
result of leaving the house, he is killed. Pseudo-Alexander names 
the unfortunate man ‘Nicostratus’, possibly alluding to a historical 
character, and he assumes that he is killed by criminals who happen 
to be at the well, or ‘ruffians’, to use Sorabji’s label. In Aristotle’s 
example the man in question is a mere pawn, with no name and no 
history, an ‘anonymous Coriscus’, if you allow the expression, who 
suffers sudden death. 

In one textual variant, it is not even clear whether he meets a 
violent death or contracts a disease by heading out to drink—but 
from the perspective of Aristotle’s argument it does not much mat- 
ter what the proximate cause of death is. The conjecture about ruf- 
fians is pseudo-Alexander’s elaboration, not Aristotle’s. 

The argument now attempts to show that not all causes are neces- 
sary: some are capable of being and not being. Here is a translation 
of the whole passage (C) based on Ross: 
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Will this be or not? It will, if this happens, and if not, not. And this will 
happen if something else does. And in this way, if time is constantly sub- 
tracted from a limited extent of time, it is clear that we will arrive at the 
present, so that this man will die [by illness or] by violence, if he goes out; 
and he will do this if he is thirsty; and he will be thirsty if something else 
happens. And in this way we come to what is now the case, or to something 
that happened in the past. For instance, he will go out if he is thirsty; and he 
will be thirsty if he eats spicy food. And this is either the case or not; so that 
he will of necessity die or of necessity not die. And likewise it’s the same ac- 
count if one jumps over to the past. For this—I mean the past condition—is 
already present in something. Everything, therefore, that will be, will be of 
necessity, just as it is necessary that the man who lives will die. For some- 
thing has already come to pass, i.e. the presence of contraries in him. But 
whether he will die by disease or by violence is not already determined, but 
only if this comes to pass. 


Consider some future event: the death of a man by violence. We 
then reason backwards, considering the conditions that must be in 
place for this event to occur, and thus constantly subtracting a seg- 
ment of time from a limited period, we arrive at some present con- 
dition that either obtains or does not obtain, viz., in Aristotle’s ex- 
ample, his eating spicy food. Aristotle concludes that everything 
that happens, happens of necessity given this argument. Just as it is 
necessary that a man who is alive will one day die, it becomes neces- 
sary that he should die of a particular cause, namely by violence (if 
that is how he died) or by disease (if that was how it happened). The 
conclusion, then, is that whatever way he dies, his cause of death 
is necessary. But this, Aristotle suggests, is absurd. For whether 
someone will die by disease or by violence is not necessary in the 
same way as his death is. His death is necessary given his nature as 
a man, whereas his manner of death instead depends on particular 
antecedent conditions. The next segment of the argument, (D), at- 
tempts to explain the status of the antecedent conditions of events 
that are not necessary in this absolute sense; i.e. that are not inevi- 
table given the nature of the subject in question. 

How should we understand Aristotle’s argument in the back- 
tracking passage (C)? Those who see in Aristotle’s example a refu- 
tation of determinism typically import assumptions from elsewhere 
in the corpus to fill a gap that they otherwise note in the assumptions 
of the argument. Aristotle appears to argue that each chain in the 
causal series leading up to the man’s death necessitates the next, and 
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he concludes that the death will be necessary without qualification. 
But this conclusion follows only if the cause is not just necessitated 
by what went before, but is itself necessary without qualification. 
To establish this premiss, they maintain, with reference to NE 6. 2, 
1139>7-9, and Rhet. 3. 17, 14184-5, that Aristotle holds that the 
past is necessary, and that this premiss, when combined with the 
claim that causes necessitate their effects, yields the conclusion that 
everything that happens, happens of necessity.*3 Thus, the argu- 
ment moves from the necessity of the past condition, via a chain of 
premisses stating that it is necessary that if the cause should obtain, 
its effect will obtain, to the conclusion that the effect is necessary. 
On this reading, Aristotle would have to accept the necessity of the 
past cause, since it is furnished by Aristotle’s alleged claim to this 
effect elsewhere, while he rejects the conclusion of the argument 
that the man’s death by violence is necessary without qualification. 
But this he can only do by denying that the cause-effect chains are 
necessary. If it is already a fact that the man has eaten the spicy 
meal, then nothing can alter this fact, and so if the remaining links 
in the causal chain leading to his death were unavoidable, he would 
meet a violent end necessarily. Since Aristotle denies this, he must 
deny that the relevant kinds of cause necessitate their effects. 

However, if the argument really traded on a past—future asym- 
metry, as Sorabji, Weidemann, and Kelsey allege, it would be very 
curious that Aristotle claims that ‘the argument would be the same 
if we go over to the past’ (duotws b€ Kav treprndyon tis eis TA ye- 
vopeva, 6 avTos Adyos). The argument would quite obviously not be 
the same if we go over to the past, as Aristotle’s alleged conclusion 
would then simply be identical to the claim contained in his first 
premiss (the past and the present are necessary, because irrevoc- 
able), and he would not in fact need to bring in any argument at all 
to prove the point. 

Consider Sorabji’s version of the argument in (C) (as presented 
in Judson, ‘Chance and “Always or For the Most Part” in Aris- 
totle’, 189): 


(i) The past and present are irrevocable, and so absolutely necessary. 

(ii) For any future event, there is a continuous chain of causes, each of 
which necessitates the next, which leads from some present or past 
event to that future event. 


43 Sorabji, Necessity, Cause, and Blame; Weidemann, ‘Das Problem’; also T. Oki, 
‘Accidental Causation in Metaphysics E 3’. 
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(iii) If X is absolutely necessary, and X necessitates Y, then Y is abso- 
lutely necessary. 
(iv) Every future event is absolutely necessary. 


“The same argument’ (6 atros Adyos) clearly does not result if we 
replace ‘future event’ with ‘past event’—that is, if we talk about 
the man’s death the day after it happened—if we assume the recon- 
struction defended by Sorabji. For then every event in the causal 
chain, including the outcome (his mode of death), would be ab- 
solutely necessary by default (i.e. by virtue of the reason stated in 
premiss (i)), and we would not need any backtracking argument to 
prove the point. 

What about Kirwan’s version of the anti-determinist reading? 
Kirwan thinks that coincidences lack causes that stretch into the 
past—they are instantaneous events, and so not necessitated by any- 
thing that went before. Thus, there is no train of events leading up 
to the discovery of the treasure or the arrival in Aegina. 

That is not what Aristotle is arguing in (C), however. His issue 
with the argument he has just outlined concerns the status of the 
cause at the terminus of the anagogeé—that is, the first cause in the 
series leading up to the thirsty man’s death. It is this cause that he 
claims is coincidental. His death is coincidental because eating spicy 
food is not usually conjoined with meeting a violent end, or with 
disease, as the case may be (we are leaving out ulcers as a possible 
complication). We cannot construe an account of suffering a violent 
death that makes eating spicy food its per se cause, except if we hold 
the hypothesis that is being targeted for refutation, namely that all 
causes are per se, and so necessary (and Aristotle’s subsidiary hypo- 
thesis that each step in the actual causal chain is necessary given 
its antecedents). Thus, the example is meant to show that there are 
other types of cause, namely those that produce their effects coin- 
cidentally, and these are coincidental causes, since they cannot be 
traced back further to some underlying per se cause. To prove his 
point, Aristotle must accept rather than reject that eating spicy food 
causes the man to be thirsty, and that being thirsty makes him seek 
water, and that seeking water necessitated him leaving the house. 
But he holds that even if we grant this, it does not follow that the 
man’s death had to happen the way it did, for he could have had 
something else for dinner. If he had had pancakes he might still be 
alive. That is why Aristotle adds that even if it is already necessary 
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that a man will die owing to the presence of contraries in him, it 
is not thereby necessary that he will die from violence or disease, 
but instead, this will be the case depending on something else. Thus, 
whether he dies by violence is contingent on what he has for din- 
ner and so forth. Therefore, it will be conditionally necessary that 
he die from violence if he eats spicy food and leaves the house as a 
result, but not absolutely necessary in the sense that the first cause 
in the series is necessary. 

As Sorabji, Weidemann, and Kelsey recognize, the main chal- 
lenge in understanding the argument in the anagogé is to establish 
why Aristotle thinks the cause in question will be necessary if there 
are no coincidental causes. I have suggested that it will be necessary 
because per se causes would always produce the effect that they have 
as objective and would never produce effects other than their objec- 
tive if there were no coincidental causes, in the same way as causes 
in the superlunary sphere. That Aristotle makes this assumption 
may be thought puzzling, but if it is a puzzle, it is a puzzle concern- 
ing Aristotle’s account of what exists ‘of necessity’ in general, and 
not a puzzle specific to the interpretation of his argument in EF 3. 


7. The interpretation of F 3 in K 8 


My interpretation of E' 3 receives indirect support from the briefer 
version of the backtracking argument that we find in K 8. The 
author of K 8 offers a version of the argument that takes Aristotle’s 
point to be drawing a distinction between types of causality rather 
than arguing that some events are caused and others not. He starts 
by drawing a contrast between what is coincidental and what hap- 
pens always or for the most part, where only the latter is a subject 
of scientific demonstration. He then rephrases the argument of EF 3 
in a way that highlights the crucial issue: 
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avaykns ylyvecbar. (K 8, 1065°6—21) 


Evidently, there are not causes and principles of what is by coincidence of 
the same kind as there are of what is in its own right, for if there were, 
everything would be of necessity. If A is when B is, and B is when C is, 
and if C exists not by chance but of necessity, that of which C was cause 
will exist of necessity, down to the last mentioned of the things caused (but 
this was supposed to be by coincidence). Therefore all things will be of ne- 
cessity, and chance and the possibility of a thing’s either occurring or not 
occurring are removed entirely from the range of events. And if the cause 
be supposed not to exist but to be coming to be, the same results will fol- 
low; everything will occur of necessity. For tomorrow’s eclipse will occur 
if A occurs, and A if B occurs, and B if C occurs; and in this way if we 
subtract time from the limited time between now and tomorrow we shall 
come some time to the already existing condition. Therefore, since this ex- 
ists, everything after this will occur of necessity, so that all things occur of 
necessity. 


K 8’s thesis is that not everything that comes to be has a per se cause 
or principle—there are also coincidental causes and principles. If 
this were not the case, everything would be of necessity. For in that 
case, the causes and principles of any later event would themselves 
have to be necessary in so far as they would not be capable of not 
being or not coming to be. K 8 thus states explicitly what E' 3 would 
have us understand, namely that the first cause or principle in the 
chain will be a necessary cause (‘and if C exists not by chance but 
of necessity’), and that if there is a necessary connection between 
it and its effect (N (if C then B) & N (if B then A), and so forth), 
then we can infer that everything that happens as a result of this 
initial cause will also be necessary. But since ex hypothesi there are 
no causes or principles of any other kind, everything happens of 
necessity. The result, says K 8, is that what is as the case may be 
(70 67otépws éruxe) is removed, as Aristotle explicitly says in E 3. 
The author of K 8 also adds the further observation, absent from 
E 3, that what is capable of being and not being would equally be 
removed (ro evdexecbar yevecbar Kat uy). Thus, K 8 remarks that 
it is not simply coincidental events that are usurped by necessity, 
but also things that happen owing to human decision (prohairesis) 
and in general owing to human desire (orexis), since these fall into 
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the category of what is capable of both happening and not hap- 
pening. 

Most critics deny that the argument in EF 3 has any direct impli- 
cations for our understanding of human action or its principles as 
Aristotle sees them.*4 In the light of the conclusion in (D), defend- 
ers of the indeterminist reading might be tempted by K 8 to infer 
that Aristotle establishes not only that the causes and principles of 
coincidences are themselves uncaused, but also that the causes and 
principles of human action, whether it is caused by a decision or by 
some non-rational desire, lacks a further cause. If that were Aris- 
totle’s view, he would be holding a view akin to the agent-causation 
view defended by Chisholm,* for while actions would be explicable 
by being referred back to the decision or desire that caused it, these 
decisions or desires themselves cannot be traced back to antecedent 
causes—the principle of sufficient antecedent conditions does not 
apply to human actions. However, all the argument proves is that 
there are no per se causes of human decisions or desires in general, 
and so the causes of our actions are not in the process of coming 
into being all along, since they are not the objective of a teleologi- 
cal chain of events. Although I think EF 3 has ramifications for our 
understanding of all contingent causes in Aristotle, attributing to 
Aristotle a view akin to Chisholm’s is a mistake. It presupposes an 
indefensible analysis of the argument as a whole, as well as a proble- 
matic interpretation of (D) that does not cohere well with the thesis 
Aristotle sets out to defend in (A). 


8. Aristotle’s conclusion and a summary of the argument 


Finally, let me turn to the conclusion of Aristotle’s argument. It 
is contained in the section that I labelled (D) above, and again the 
force of Aristotle’s claim is disputed. Recall that in (D) Aristotle 
says that it is evident that the anagogé will go back to some principle, 
but this principle not to another. And this will be the principle of 
what happens as the case may be, and there is no other cause of its 
coming to be: 


44 An exception is D. Frede, ‘Limits of Determinism’, though I do not see any 
clear reference to human agency as the central issue in E 3. 

45 R. Chisholm, ‘Freedom and Action’, in K. Lehrer (ed.), Freedom and Determi- 
nism (New York, 1966), 11-44. 
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1027°r1-14) 


Anti-determinist readers render this along the lines of: 


Clearly, then, [it—the process/the chain of causes/the coincidence] goes 
back to some principle, but this no longer points to something further. 
This, then, will be the principle of the contingent, and will have nothing 
else as cause of its coming to be. 


In other words, coincidental causes are themselves uncaused—it 
goes back to some starting point, but not further. An alternative 
anti-indeterminist translation of Aristotle’s conclusion proposed by 
Harry Ide makes the subject not the process or chain of causes, but 
rather a possible, but non-actual, cause whose existence Aristotle 
has aimed to establish from the very first sentence of the chapter: 


Clearly, then, a [possible but non-actual cause] proceeds as far as some ori- 
gin, and this [origin does] not [proceed] to another. 


Ide comments on his translation: 


That is, a causal chain leading to this non-actual cause does not connect 
with the actual world; at some point, if we trace it back, we come to a cause 
that is different from the actual state of the world, and there we stop. This 
sentence, then, does not show that Aristotle rejects determinism; instead, 
he is restating the claim with which the chapter began. Some causes do not 
come about, and therefore not every effect is necessary (whether or not it 
is necessitated). (‘Aristotle and Determinism’, 353) 


As much as I am sympathetic to Ide’s anti-indeterminist reading of 
FE 3, I am reluctant to accept this reading of (D), since it creates a 
very odd line of argument in the second sentence that follows the 
one whose translation I just gave. For how could the principle not 
proceed to another? Is it not rather the unrealized possibility that 
does not proceed to another on Ide’s reading? I find this puzzling. 
Unfortunately Ide does not defend his proposal at length. In the 
light of these difficulties, I think Aristotle should rather be taken to 
argue along the lines suggested by the following translation: 


It is evident, then, that it [the anagégé] will go [back] to some principle, but 
this principle not to another. And this will be the principle of what happens 
as the case may be, and there is no other cause of its coming to be. 
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If, instead of taking Aristotle here to be speaking directly of any 
particular causal chain, we instead take the point to be about types 
of causal chain, viz. (1) those that can be traced back to a per se cause 
and (ii) those that can be traced back to a cause that is not per se, we 
can make sense of the conclusion without holding that coincidental 
causes are uncaused—i.e. without thinking that there is no account 
of why a coincidental cause occurred. On this line of interpretation, 
in the first sentence Aristotle observes that in both cases, whether 
we are speaking of the chain of causes that explains why everything 
living will die or why something will die in a particular way, it must 
go back to some principle. He then observes that in cases such as 
that of the man who dies after eating spicy food, the principle will 
be of a particular kind, namely the kind of principle that is as the 
case may be. When Aristotle states that there is no other cause of 
this principle’s coming to be, he is maintaining that there is no fur- 
ther per se cause of the coincidental cause—the principle that is as the 
case may be cannot be traced back to the workings of a per se cause. 
For in that case, the principle would not be as the case may be. So, 
it follows that coincidental causes can never be traced back to some 
underlying per se cause. The claim that ‘there is no other cause of 
its coming to be’ should then be parsed ‘there is no further per se 
cause of its coming to be’. In any particular causal chain, the coin- 
cidence may be due to the operations of some material, efficient, or 
final cause, Aristotle suggests, and these may in turn be explicable 
with reference to further material, efficient, or final causes (albeit 
not some one final cause that is for the sake of the result that ac- 
tually obtains). Accepting this point is not tantamount to rejecting 
determinism; it is rather preserving a distinction between different 
kinds of cause, namely those that are part of a teleological process, 
and those that are not. 

I therefore think that the following reconstruction captures the 
gist of the argument in F 3. It explains how Aristotle can argue 
that denying the existence of coincidental causes leads to the con- 
clusion that everything that happens, happens of necessity, but it 
does this without dubiously importing philosophical ideas about 
the necessity of the past (which in any case fit Aristotle’s argument 
awkwardly).*° Instead, the crucial premiss resulting in the necessity 


4© Since Aristotle treats the temporal location of the outcome and its causal ante- 
cedents as irrelevant, moving freely between future and future perfect, and past and 
past perfect. 
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of the outcome is secured by observing that if there are no coin- 
cidental causes, then all per se causes would be necessary if their 
outcomes either have obtained or will obtain in the future. For the 
relevant per se cause is the very kind of thing that always leads up 
to and explains effects of this kind. 

Suppose that everything that happens has a per se cause. Con- 
sider this man’s death (by violence, for example). If so, this man’s 
death from violence has a per se cause. Furthermore, each step in 
the causal chain resulting in his death is necessitated by the previ- 
ous step, which leads up to it. Ultimately, if we subtract time from 
a limited amount of time, we come to what is now the case or to 
the past. This present or past event (the ‘cause and principle’ of his 
death) is the supposed per se cause of his violent death, say his eating 
spicy food. But since the man’s violent death has occurred or will be, 
and since every step leading up to it is part of the very kind of pro- 
cess that always leads up to a violent death, the cause and principle 
of his death are necessary (it is not possible that he should die from 
violence without having eaten spicy food, and the fact that he ate 
spicy food explains why he died in the way that he did, via the exact 
chain of events that occurred). So, there is a process leading from 
eating spicy food, via becoming thirsty and leaving the house, to 
dying from violence, where cause and effect are conjoined in the ne- 
cessary manner elsewhere said to be characteristic of the superlun- 
ary sphere. Therefore, the man’s violent death was necessary. How- 
ever, whether he died in this way or that is not necessary, but rather 
as it happens. Therefore, the cause of his death was not necessary, 
and therefore, not everything that happens has a per se cause. 

I have argued that if there is no such thing as coincidence, then the 
class of things that happen for the most part (i.e. those things that 
are natural and have per se causes) will be identical to that of things 
that happen always, and this class consists of necessary events. The 
very same point underlies Aristotle’s argument for the necessary 
connection between cause and effect in the chain, for though a cause 
may fail to have its usual effect owing to material impediments or 
interference from external causal processes, if we have already done 
away with coincidences, such failures would not be possible.*7 Each 
per se cause would produce its effect of necessity, and each per se 
cause would also be necessary to bring about the relevant result, 


47 For this see Aquinas’s Commentary on Metaphysics E 3, where the point is un- 
derlined at the outset. 
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since it could not occur spontaneously, as it were, or by chance. 
The effect could not occur by coincidence, as the result of the inter- 
section of separate teleological processes, since by hypothesis, such 
coincidental intersections would need to be referred back to some 
underlying per se cause that would explain the intersection teleolo- 
gically. 

As it is, because the cause of his death is not necessary, but rather 
happens as the case may be, the same applies to what it causes, 
namely the man’s death by violence. The argument importantly 
never introduces the premiss that the past or present is necessary; 
in fact, it denies it, by giving an example of an event that is clearly 
‘as the case may be’ (eating spicy food) and that is not teleologically 
connected to death, by being the first principle of a process leading 
up to it in the way described. 


g. Conclusion 


What is at stake in E' 3, then, is the limit of teleological causa- 
tion. Some events are not the endpoint of a teleological process, 
either because they must be explained with reference to merely 
material or efficient causes, or because, though they must be ex- 
plained with reference to some teleological processes, they are the 
result of the intersection of two or more such processes, where 
there is no overarching teleology that explains their intersection. 
As I have argued, we can concede this point to Aristotle without 
holding that determinism—the view that everything that happens 
is necessitated—is false. For each event and each outcome, there 
is an account of why it happens, albeit not necessarily a teleologi- 
cal account. Lacking a teleological cause is not the same as being 
uncaused. The objective of Aristotle’s argument in EF 3 is thus or- 
thogonal to the concerns that drive modern debates over universal 
efficient-causal determinism; it is only when E 3 is read as part of a 
defence of Aristotle’s own distinctive causal theory that the pieces 
of the puzzle align, and we come to realize that his defence of coin- 
cidental causes is compatible with universal efficient-causal deter- 
minism, even if this outcome is merely a coincidental result of an 
argument whose purpose lies elsewhere. 


Somerville College, Oxford 
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appropriate, the original texts should be accompanied by a transla- 
tion. This constraint does not apply to footnotes. For further details 
or instructions, please consult the Editor. Greek must be supplied in 
an accurate form, with all diacritics in place. Please indicate whether 
the Greek is in a Unicode font or if not, the software used to input it 
(e.g. Greek Keys, Linguist’s Software) to facilitate file conversion. 


. For citations of Greek and Latin authors, house style should be fol- 
lowed. This can be checked in any recent issue of OSAP with the 
help of the Index Locorum. The most exact reference possible should 
normally be employed, especially if a text is quoted or discussed in 
detail: for example, line references for Plato (not just Stephanus page 
and letter) and Aristotle (not just Bekker page and column). 


. Inreferences to books, the first time the book is referred to give the ini- 
tial(s) and surname of the author (first names are not usually required), 
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and the place and date of publication; where you are abbreviating the 
title in subsequent citations, give the abbreviation in square brackets, 
thus: 
TT. Brickhouse and N. Smith, Socrates on Trial [ Trial] (Princeton, 
1981), 91-4. 
Give the volume-number and date of periodicals, and include the full 
page-extent of articles (including chapters of books): 
D. W. Graham, ‘Symmetry in the Empedoclean Cycle’ [‘Sym- 
metry’], Classical Quarterly, NS 38 (1988), 297-312 at 301-4. 
G. Vlastos, ‘A Metaphysical Paradox’ [‘Metaphysical’], in G. 
Vlastos, Platonic Studies, 2nd edn. (Princeton, 1981), 43-57 at 52. 
Where the same book or article is referred to on subsequent occasions, 
usually the most convenient style will be an abbreviated reference: 


Brickhouse and Smith, Trial, 28-9. 


Do not use the author-and-date style of reference. 


. Authors are asked to supply in addition, at the end of the article, a 


full list of the bibliographical entries cited, alphabetically ordered 
by (first) author’s surname. Except that the author’s surname should 
come first, these entries should be identical in form to the first occur- 
rence of each in the article, including where appropriate the indication 
of abbreviated title: 


Graham, D. W., ‘Symmetry in the Empedoclean Cycle’ [‘Sym- 
metry’], Classical Quarterly, NS 38 (1988), 297-312. 


. If there are any unusual conventions contributors are encouraged 


to include a covering note for the copy-editor and/or printer. Please 
say whether you are using single and double quotation marks for 
different purposes (otherwise the Press will employ its standard single 
quotation marks throughout, using double only for quotations within 
quotations). 


. Authors should send a copy of the final version of their paper in 


electronic form by attachment to an e-mail. The final version should 
be in a standard word-processing format, accompanied by a note of 
the word-processing program used and of the system (not just the 
font) used for producing Greek characters (see point 4 above). This 
file must be accompanied by a second file, a copy in PDF format 
of the submitted word-processor file; the PDF file must correspond 
exactly to the word-processor file. If necessary, arrangements for 
alternative means of submission may be made with the Editor. With 
final submission authors should also send, in a separate file, a brief 
abstract and a list of approximately ten keywords. 


